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COLONEL THEODORE ROOSEVELT HOME AGAIN 


Alert and cheerful, in spite of the effects of his severe siege of illness, Colonel Roose- 
velt stood on the deck of the Aidan in New York Harbor on May 19, and waved his hat 
in characteristic greeting towards friends, reporters, and officials who had come down the 
bay to meet him. He had lost weight, it is true, but he retained his old-time fire and snap. 
The satisfaction of having achieved some valuable results in exploration work seemed to com- 
pensate him fully for the hardships of his long South American journey. As an indication of 
his hopeful spirit, the newspapers of the day after his return were already full of reports of 
his plans for an exceedingly active summer, involving literary work, scientific addresses, politi- 
cal conferences, and long cross-country speaking tours. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 


With the rapid advance of the 
Constitutionalists under Carran- 
za and Villa, the Mexican affair 
became much more tangible. It was con- 
stantly denied by the Huertists, for a long 
time, that the revolutionists were anything 
but: scattered hordes of brigands. Many 
Americans, indeed, had been asserting, up 
to two months ago, that Huerta could still 
pacify Mexico easily if we would merely 
grant him recognition, as most European 
powers had done. Not only was this a mis- 
taken view, but it seems now a more plausible 
argument that our refusal of recognition had 
strengthened Huerta more than it had hurt 
him, because it had made him a man with 
a grievance, and had helped to bring him 
some sympathy and support that otherwise 
he might not have gained. The revolutionists, 
as they have won victories, have shown an 
increasing sense of responsibility. They have 
a perfectly sound position in holding that 
the Huertist régime is that of a treasonable 
usurpation, and that they represent the people 
of Mexico rising to restore lawful govern- 
ment and to make necessary reforms,—par- 
ticularly of land, taxation, education, and 
justice,—on behalf of the masses. 


Advance 
of the 
Carranzists 


It was necessary that this revo- 
lution, having gained momen- 
tum, should have a chance to 
show what it could do, without being sud- 
denly checked. “Carranza was wholly justi- 
fied, from his own standpoint, in refusing to 
enter into a truce pending the mediation 
parleys. For him and Villa to have stopped 
where they were would have meant the seri- 
ous disintegration of their forces, and would 
therefore have been wholly in the interest 
of Huerta, who was on the defensive. Gen- 
eral Carranza showed himself well advised 
in not being committed to mediation pro- 
ceedings the object of which was not made 


No Time 
for 
Parleying 
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clear to him, because, in fact, the scope of 
such proceedings had yet to be worked out. 
It was highly fortunate that the Constitu- 
tionalists pressed forward to victory at Tam- 
pico, because this made it easy to relieve 
somewhat the tensity of the feeling of foreign 
governments on behalf of the interests of 
their subjects in the oil-fields and oil indus- 
tries of that district. 


Our Government, in its turn, 
showed great wisdom in promis- 
ing the Constitutionalists that 
they should not be vexed or hampered in the 
use of their victory, but should be free to im- 
port at Tampico such supplies as they needed. 
Our attitude toward the Constitutionalists 
made it natural and easy for them to accept 
suggestions regarding the treatment of foreign 
interests, the levying of duties, and so on. It 
was reasonably certain that Saltillo would 
soon be taken, and that the advance of Gen- 
eral Villa towards the City of Mexico would 
be rapid. As long as civil war prevailed 
throughout northern Mexico, it was impos- 
sible to hold either side responsible for the 
lives and property of foreigners. It was 
therefore greatly to our interest as Americans 
tc have the Constitutionalists clean up the 
situation in the northern states, so that they 
might be held accountable and might remedy 
the evils which have so disturbed American 
settlers and so aroused the people of Tex’ s. 
In the nature of things, the Carranzists .aust 
now be on their good behavior. Even in 
their treatment of the resisting federal sol- 
diers they must try to adopt some of the 
rules of civilized warfare. They have 
reached a stage in the progress of their revo- 
lution when they can afford to be merciful, 
and when it is good policy for them to try 
to win over to their cause whole companies 
and regiments of the men who have been im- 


pressed into the ranks of the Huertists. 
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Rebels 
on Good 
Behavior 
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DIPLOMATIC MEDIATORS AND MEXICAN AND AMERICAN DELEGATES, AS ENTERTAINED AT THE 
SPANISH EMBASSY, WASHINGTON, MAY 16, ON ARRIVAL OF DELEGATION FROM MEXICO 

(From left to right—Ambassador Don Juan Riano, the host; Sefior Emilio Rabasa, Huerta delegate; Sefior 

Markeano, Seftor Romulo S. Naon, Minister from Argentina; Sefiora Riano, the hostess; Justice Lamar, United 

States delegate; Sefior Augustin Rodriguez, Huerta delegate; Sefior Don Eduardo Suarez, Chilean Minister; 

Don Luis Elguero, Huerta delegate; Frederick W. Lehmann, ay States delegate; Sefior del Campo, Mexican 


Attache; Senor Rafael Elguero, secretary to Huerta mission; 


seal Meanwhile, the mediation effort 
Will Have is entitled to great respect. The 
a“e Brazilian ambassador and the 
Argentine and Chilean ministers are tactful 
and accomplished diplomatists, have acted 
with energy and at the same time with re- 
markable patience and courtesy, and have 
succeeded in creating a conference upon the 
situation in Mexico that cannot fail to have 
weight and influence, even though it may not 
lead to an immediate settlement of the 
troubles of our neighboring republic. The 
gentlemen sent to represent Mexico are law- 
yers and men of affairs of high standing, 
who are not involved in the military or po- 
litical troubles of their country. Justice 
Lamar and Mr. Lehmann, appointed by 
President Wilson to represent our country, 
are also lawyers and public men of pre- 
eminent rank and character. ‘These are not 
the kind of men, on either side, to split hairs 
over trifles, or to bother about alleged points 
of honor or legal technicalities. The collec- 
tion of precedents, moral maxims, and legal 
fictions known as international law, has 
much value; but it has very scanty applica- 
tion to an anarchy such as has existed 
Mexico. The real question, for neighboring 
countries that are healthy and strong, is the 
simple one as to what can be done for a 
country that is paralyzed and distracted. 


aia, oe revolutionists are likely 
Reforms enough to drive Huerta out of 
the capital within a few weeks. 

Villa has compelled the world to acknowl- 
edge his remarkable ability as a fighting man. 
Certain qualities in men develop rapidly in 


. Percival Dodge, secretary United States mission) 


times of great crises. Villa may be a very 
important instrument in the liberation of the 
Mexican people. But nobody supposes that 
he is the man who can serve as a constitu- 
tional president in the awaited period of re- 
form. Mexico greatly needs the services of 
experts of all kinds who shall be sustained 
in bringing about such reforms as belong to 
the twentieth century. Our men have begun 
finely at Vera Cruz. They should not be 
content while there to police the town well 
and give it a perfect sanitary régime. They 
should do everything else that experts can 
accomplish to make it an object-lesson. They 
have released the political prisoners and dis- 
infected the dungeons of the ancient and his- 
toric fortress of San Juan de Ulua, They 




















“THE UNEXPLAINABLE GRINGO” 
From the Dispatch (Columbus, Ohio) 
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THE SOUTH AMERICAN DIPLOMATS AT WASHINGTON WHO TENDERED THEIR GOOD OFFICES TO 
BRING ABOUT A SETTLEMENT OF THE MEXICAN QUESTION 


_(The Brazilian Ambassador, Senhor Domicio da Gama, stands in the center; at the left of the picture is the 
Chilean minister, Sefior Eduardo Suarez Mujica; and at the right is Sefior Romulo S. Naén, minister from 


Argentina) 


should try to make these reforms positive as 
well as negative. The saving of many hun- 
dreds of lives through the prevention of 
epidemic diseases at Vera Cruz will go far 
to atone for the loss of life occasioned in 
the seizure of the town. 


Sininiiaicain There is a growing opinion, not 
Permanent only in the United States, but 

throughout the world, that, hav- 

ing once obtained this foothold in Mexico, 
with no motive except the welfare of the 
Mexican people and the protection of all 
rightful interests, we ought not wholly to 
withdraw without making a great and con- 
structive record. Americans all over Mexico 
have suffered terrible losses and indignities. 
From this time forth we ought to lay down 
the simple rule that Americans in Mexico 
must be as safe as are Mexicans in the 
United States. We must in future have 


something to say about the peace and good 
order of Mexico, very much on the same 
plan as that which gives us the right to see 
that the people of Cuba are protected from 
the evil of revolutions. 


Tasks That ‘There are, indeed, many who 
Lie wish that the energy and talent 

Near Home displayed in our brilliant work 
of pacifying and civilizing the Philippine 
Islands had been employed much nearer 
home. We are publishing in this number of 
the REvIEW a very interesting article on 
Santo Domingo. Not a few readers of that 
article will share in our opinion that great 
good and little harm would have come from 
the ratification of the annexation treaty ne- 
gotiated by President Grant. If we had been 
willing to assume our responsibilities in a 
direct way at that time, a period of forty 
years would have seen great development in 
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THE AMERICAN PEACE COMMISSIONERS, WITH THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
(Left to right: Justice Lamar, Secretary Bryan, Hon. Frederick W. Lehmann, and Mr. H. Percival Dodge, secre- 
tary to the Commission) 


the richest of the islands of the West Indies. 
There is much that our Government ought 
yet to do for the welfare and prosperity of 
the countries and islands around the Carib- 
bean. We ought not to have a war in Mex- 
ico; but we ought to associate ourselves 
permanently with the guaranty of Mexican 
peace and order. 


As these pages reach our sub- 
scribers the Mexican port of 
Vera Cruz will have been gov- 
erned for a full month by the United States 
Army, under the command of General Fun- 
ston. Our record closed last month with 
the taking of Vera Cruz.by the navy and 
its occupation on April 21, our immediate 
object being the seizure of the custom house 
in order to intercept a cargo of war mate- 
rial that was about to be landed by a Ger- 
man steamer sailing from Hamburg with 


Events and 
the Reasons 
Why 


‘supplies bought from European manufac- 
‘ turers by the agents of General Huerta. The 


question still recurs, and has been asked in 
all parts of this country, why we did not 
establish a blockade of the Mexican coasts 
in April, and what possible advantage there 
could have been in seizing Vera Cruz. Mil- 
lions of men, indeed, have been asking each 
other what it all meant, and the more they 
have tried to understand the more puzzled 
they have been. History is written backwards. 
Events have yet to create their own logic. 


Th That the landing of many thou- 
e Bold : 
Initial sands of men in Mexico, and the 
Step conquest of the principal sea- 
board city and its environs,—with some sharp 
fighting, and a total loss of life of perhaps 
two or three hundred,—could have been 
justified by the failure of officials at Wash- 
ington and officials in Mexico City to agree 
about the details of a flag salute after some 
days of haggling, would seem incredible. The 
truth is that President Wilson, and others 
in authority at Washington, were so thor- 
oughly steeped in the harrowing facts of 
warfare and general chaos in Mexico that 
the incidents of April had for them a signifi- 
cance due to a thousand things that had gone 
before. The time had arrived, in the Presi- 
dent’s judgment, for some bold show of 
power. It had been believed that our atti- 
tude would have eliminated Huerta many 
months ago. This was confidently expected 
at the time when Mr. Hale was making re- 
ports to the President, and when Mr. John 
Lind was sent down to confer and to urge 
upon the dictator the necessity of his retiring 
in favor of a compromise provisional govern- 
ment, under which Mexico could begin the 
task of civil reconstruction. Mr. Lind, after 
many months of unavailing effort and patient 
observation from the vantage point of Vera 
Cruz, had returned to Washington, arriving 
on April 13. On the next day came the sur- 
prising order that sent the navy to Mexico. 
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tials The so-called Tampico incident 

Incident” had occurred on April 10. In 
Not important order that it may be clearly re- 
called, some readers may like to be told that 
this incident consisted of the arrest and 
prompt release of several sailors belonging to 
one of our warships anchored in the harbor 
of Tampico. These sailors, in a whaleboat, 
had landed at a wharf then occupied by the 
Mexican federal troops in connection with 
their active defense of the city against the 
attacking rebels. “The wharf was forbidden, 
at the time, to all persons, whether Mexican 
or otherwise, excepting the soldiers for whose 
Gperations it was reserved. When the ofh- 
cers in command had found that our sailors 
meant no harm and had landed to get some 
supplies, they were released and sent back 
to their ship without harm and with apolo- 
gies. Admiral Mayo, in command of the 
American warships at Tampico, on his own 
account demanded that the Mexican general 
should salute the United States flag within 
twenty-four hours,—that is to say, before six 
o'clock on Saturday, April 11. The matter 
was referred to General Huerta, at the City 
of Mexico, who consented to salute, but made 
conditions about the customary return salute. 
Finally, President Wilson made peremptory 
demand, on the 18th, that the salute should 
be forthcoming on the following day. 


A Highly No one could have expected that 

Puzzied Huerta, in view of all the events 
Country R : . 

of a year preceding, would yield 

to this demand. The whole civilized world 
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OUR PRESIDENTIAL HISTORIAN WILL ADD A NEW 

VOLUME TO HIS HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
From the Sun (New York) 


had been aroused by the order issued four 
days previously, on the 14th, by the President 
through Secretary Daniels, to move virtually 
the whole American navy, at the earliest pos- 
sible moment, to the Mexican coasts. The 
least that this could mean, in the universal 
opinion, was the blockading of Mexican ports 
and the stoppage, not only of the delivery 
of munitions of war to Huerta, but also of 
the ordinary movements of trade with the 
outside world. And so the navy was sent, 
constituting the most formidable floating 
armament ever dispatched as a menace by 
one country against the coasts of another. 
Furthermore, this sending of the ships was 
immediately followed by the seizure of 
Mexico’s chief seaport and the landing of 
thousands of marines and sailors. Yet we 
were constantly told that we were not making 
war upon Mexico, but were hoping and ex- 
pecting to avert war. ‘The puzzled state 
of mind throughout the country was due to 
the fact that no statement was forthcoming 
to explain the relation of our actions to our 
policies. There seemed not the slightest idea 
among those in authority at Washington that 
we were entering upon a war; while among 
common men throughout the country there 
was not the slightest idea that we were do- 
ing anything else except to enter upon a war 
of great magnitude. 


The simple citizen kept asking 
with increasing wonder why we 
were sending armies and navies 
to Mexico if not for military and naval pur- 
poses. The situation was, indeed, one that 
could not be explained in advance; it is the 
kind of thing that can only be explained 
afterwards, and can only be justified when it 
succeeds, as we hope and believe it will. Let 
it be remembered that there is only one thing 
of importance at stake, and that is the pacifi- 
cation of Mexico and the beginnings of an 
era of modern life—of civil justice and prog- 
ress—in that unhappy country. American 
interests in Mexico, like those of the citizens 
of other foreign countries, have been greatly 
injured by a period of savage strife, brigand- 
age, and criminal anarchy. But there are 
no national differences to be adjusted be- 
tween the people of the United States and 
the people of Mexico. The people of 
Mexico are not capable of modern self- 
government, unless, indeed, they should show 
new capacities under a more advantageous 
set of conditions. Our chief concern ought to 
be to use all our power and influence to help 
the Mexican people obtain these more favor- 


E. xplanations 


in 
Due Time 
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able opportunities, under which they may 
find, it wholly to their interest to support 
the institutions of law and order rather than 
to join the movements of revolutionary lead- 
ers. If the peons and common people of 
Mexico were given their rights, so that they 
might have their little farms, or at least their 
cottages and gardens with fair wages and 
terms of employment, Mexico might, in a 
comparatively short time, be made as peace- 
able as Porto Rico. 


When the diplomatic representa- 
tives at Washington of Brazil, 
Argentina and Chile, with the 
support of their governments at home, offered 
to mediate between the United States and 
the government of General Huerta, after 
we had already seized Vera Cruz and were 
sending an army there to replace the sailors 
who were doing temporary land duty, the 


A Seemingly 
Arrested 
Program 


ordinary citizen again found himself in a 


hopelessly baffled state of mind. We had 
actually invaded another country, with no 
justification except that of our enormously 
superior power and our benevolent motives. 
We had intervened in Cuba, in 1898, for 
no reason except that we were strong enough, 
and chose to take it upon ourselves to do 
a piece of international police work. Our 
only excuse for going there lay in the assur- 
ance that we could succeed in short order, 
without much loss of life. Our only appar- 
ent justification, in this year 1914, for send- 
ing armies and navies to Mexico, is of the 
same sort. If we were not there to restore 
law and order, and to use our superior power 
to bring about a new state of things in 
Mexico, what possible excuse could we give 
for being there at all, with a vast show of 
armed forces as if for some stupendous object ? 


To go there as we did was to 
act in the highest sense upon our 
own responsibility, asking the 
world to await the outcome and to find our 
reasons for such aggression in the results 
that we proposed to secure. Having, there- 
fore, massed our naval forces on the Mexican 
coasts, and having actually landed an army 
upon Mexican soil, without any grievance 
ourselves of any kind against Mexico, why 
Gid we suddenly pause in our operations, 
arrange a truce, and accept outside mediation 
as between ourselves and the Government 
of Mexico? This is what the common man 
was asking everywhere last month, with 
anxious bewilderment. If we had not taken 
it upon ourselves to settle the affairs of 


What Issues 
Could Be 
Mediated? 
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Mexico, why had we moved armies and 
navies there?. But if we had determined 
upon forcible intervention, and had gone so 
far as to place an army upon the soil of that 
country, why should it suddenly have seemed 
to us that Mexico’s affairs could best be set- 
tled by the peaceable interposition of South 
America, rather than by the firm action of 
North America? But, above all, why should 
the real question, which was that of Mexi- 
co’s terrible plight, be superseded by the 
newly invented fiction that there were affairs 
to be adjusted between the Government of 
the United States and that of Huerta? 
Were there, indeed, issues between our Gov- 
ernment and that of Mexico of such a nature 
that they could be adjusted by mediation or 
arbitration from without? 


Is it not true that we could 
present no real case against 
Mexico, while Mexico, on her 
part, could present an appalling claim against 
us for indemnity on account of the seizure 
of Vera Cruz and our interference with 
Mexico’s right to import or export whatever 
she liked? Thus, in effect, we have done 
openly against Huerta what we accused the 
British Government, in the time of our 
Civil War, of doing by neglect or indirec- 
tion. We took England into an arbitration, 
and she had to pay heavy damages for vir- 
tual aid to the Southern Confederacy in 
attacks upon our commerce. But we, with- 
out having declared war, have interfered, 
at the most critical moment in the civil war 
in Mexico, with President, Huerta’s lawful 
importation of military supplies from Europe. 


A 
Peculiar 
Situation 
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THE PEACE QUARTETTE 
(As easy as A, B, C, if they only sing. 
i 


in harmony) 
From the Inquirer (Philadelp 


a) 
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COL. H. B. BIRMINGHAM 


(Under whose supervision United 
States troopers gave Vera Cruz a 
thorough cleaning up) 
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DR. R. H. VON 

(The sanitary expert in charge 

of further improving health con- 
ditions in Vera Cruz) 
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DR. GREGORIO GUITERAS 
(Who is performing for Tampico 
the same sanitary work which has 

been undertaken in Vera Cruz) 


EZDORF 


THE AMERICAN SANITARY OFFICIALS WHO ARE CLEANING UP MEXICAN PORTS 


Technically, he has every kind of case against 
us in an international court of mediation or 
arbitration. Obviously, we could not permit 
such questions to be raised. 


ee plain, then, that the pro- 
Helping to Re- ceedings at Niagara Falls cannot 
form MexicO 1. regarded as having any refer- 
ence at all to technical rights under inter- 
national law. Our conduct in making war 
upon Spain in behalf of Cuba was justified, 
from the international-law standpoint, be- 
cause we admitted that we were making war, 
assumed the full responsibility, and settled 
the results afterwards by direct negotiations 
with Spain. We have made war in the 
actual sense in Mexico, but have not chosen 
tc call it war, or even to call it intervention. 
The only way to understand the proceedings 
brought about through the kindly offices of 
the able and distinguished South American 
diplomats is to look upon them as a practical 
step in the direction of doing exactly what 
President Wilson so earnestly tried to do 
a year ago. He tried, through Mr. Lind and 
otherwise, to persuade General Huerta and 
the leading men of Mexico to see the utter 
senselessness and folly of further civil strife, 
to realize the: horrible. wickedness of the 
overthrow and assassination of President Ma- 
dero, and to create some temporary govern- 
ment as a step towards permanent peace. 


a oes Let it be remembered that we 
ment begins could not in any case have gone 
to Show farther than the seizure of ports 
and the blockade of the coasts, without some 
weeks, or possibly some months, of thorough 
preparation. Otherwise we should have in- 
volved ourselves in the needless sacrifice of 
many lives. We might have seized Tampico, 
but that would have precipitated trouble 
with the revolutionists. Our failure to seize 
Tampico, and our refusal to heed the request 
of the oil men that we should neutralize and 
patrol the oil fields adjacent to Tampico, 
were promptly justified by what followed. 
On May 13 the revolutionists actually suc- 
ceeded in conquering that city and all the 
adjacent region, agreeing to protect the for- 
eign owners of oil property and encouraging 
the immediate resumption of the oil business. 
Not only did the revolutionists at Tampico 
express entire friendliness towards the 
United States, but they cheered the American 
flag as they entered the city, and showed the 
proper spirit by abstaining from drunkenness 
and looting. Furthermore, within a few 
days they exhibited marvelous good sense 
in recognizing the wonderful municipal 
house-cleaning that had just occurred at Vera 
Cruz, and they invited our sanitary experts 
to come from that city to lead a similar 
movement for the cleaning up of Tampico. 
We present an extended editorial narrative 
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WILL SHE GET ACROSS? 


(“Peace,” engaged in the perilous experiment of 
carrying Mars across Niagara Falls over the tight rope 
“Mediation.” This will recall the feat attempted by 
Blondin, over a half-century ago) 

From the Tribune (Los Angeles) 


(beginning on page 666) of the occupation 
of Vera Cruz by our forces, of the develop- 
ments in the Mexican civil war, and of the oc- 
currences at Washington relating to the Mex- 
ican question,—together with some account 
of the plans for mediation. Following this 
statement will be found a number of pages of 
very interesting pictures taken at Vera Cruz. 


pr. Hi) = Lhere appears in this issue 
Fonseca (page 722) a notable discus- 
sion, by David Jayne Hill, of 

eur rights at Panama. Dr. Hill was second 
only to Mr. Hay in the State Department 
during the period of the negotiation of the 
various treaties with Nicaragua, Colombia, 
Panama, and Great Britain. Few men 
understand the meaning of all those negotia- 
tions as well as this accomplished diplomat 
and historian. After all, the great fact about 
Panama is the simple one that we are there, 
that we have spent about $400,000,000 in 
making the canal, and that we have not the 
remotest idea of yielding to any other gov- 
ernment any portion of our full sovereignty 
and responsibility. We shall treat all nations 
justly in the use of the canal; and no nation 
will seriously question our right to control 
in our own way such uses of the passage 
as relate to our own domestic policies and 
as are not unfriendly or discriminating to- 
wards other countries. It is Democratic 
policy not to grant ship subsidies. Sending 
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American coastwise ships through the canal 
without paying tolis partakes of the charac- 
ter of a subsidy. It is one thing to repeal - 
the free-tolls clause on that ground, but it 
is quite a different thing to repeal it because 
the free-tolls provision violates a treaty with 
Great Britain. It is not the prevailing 
American opinion that it violates a treaty, 
nor, in our judgment, is it the opinion of 
authorities in foreign countries. 


The Senate Committee on Inter- 
oceanic Canals, of which Senator 
O’Gorman, of New -York, is 
chairman, at length on the Ist of May re- 
ported back the House bill repealing the ex- 
isting free-tolls provision, without recom- 
mending its passage. “The committee had, 
by a bare majority, however, approved an 
amendment proposed by Senator Simmons, as 
follows: ‘Neither the passage of this act, 
nor anything therein-contained, shall be con- 
strued as waiving, impairing, or affecting 
any treaty or other rights possessed by the 
United States.” It seems now probable that 
the repeal bill will pass, but that it will carry 
this Simmons proviso. This will leave for 
future adjustment the question of the un- 
qualified right of the United States to act 
udon its own judgment in all that concerns 
the domestic use of the canal. The debate 
has been greatly protracted, and its chief 


“Repeal” Will 
Probably 
Carry 


RT RICHARDS, 


UNCLE SAM’S IMPORTED SUIT 
From the North American (Philadelphia) 
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value has been to illustrate the danger of 
making needless treaties which lead after- 
wards to controversy because of foolish pro- 
visions or disputed interpretations. 


One of the principal purposes 
served by this debate upon tolls 
repeal will have been to arouse 
and educate the Senate to the point of being 
competent to deal intelligently with the sur- 
prising provisions of the treaty that we have 
now negotiated and signed with the republic 
of Colombia, by the terms of which we 
acknowledge that Colombia possesses per- 
petual rights fully equal to our own in the 
canal, in so far as all its uses are concerned, 
while we also pay that country $25,000,000 
for reasons not explained, though they are 
implied in the regrets which we express for 
what happened in 1903, and which Colom- 
bia, with a certain air of magnanimity, deigns 
to accept. For some reason, this treaty had 
not been brought before the American public 
with assurances of authenticity at the time, 
late in May, when these pages were closed 
for the press. In this number of the Re- 
view, therefore, we are giving the full text 
of the treaty (see page 682) as officially 
promulgated by the Colombian Government 
at Bogota, and mailed to us by our corre- 
spondent in that capital. 


Amazing Con- 
cessions to 
Colombia 


eenstiiaiiianin For two or three years past, 

Its Congress has been practically in 
Burdens : pf 

continuous session. Last year 

there was a vacation of about one month. 

In the previous year (1912), there was an 
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THE REST WILL HAVE TO WAIT TILL NEXT TRIP 
From the Journal (Minneapolis) 
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PRESIDENT WILSON WITH MAYOR MITCHEL OF 
NEW YORK 


(On occasion of the memorial services held at the 
rooklyn Navy Yard on May 11 


interval of three months, but the Presidential 
campaign occupied eight of the twelve weeks. 
In the year before that, Congress was in 
session all of the time except a scanty month. 
As things used to be, under ordinary circum- 
stances Congress had nine months’ vacation 
in the odd years, and from four to six months 
in the even years. It was hoped that there 
could be an early adjournment and a long 
vacation this year. But two matters which 
came up most unexpectedly will have added 
a number of weeks to the length of the pres- 
ent session. One of these was the President’s 
demand that the free-canal-tolls clause of 
1912 be repealed, and the other is the situa- 
tion created by our use of the army and 
navy in Mexico. It had previously been 
determined to deal with the trust question, 
pass a bill under the general term of “rural 
credits” providing some sort of special bank- 
ing accommodation for farmers (the meaning 
of which very few people have been able to 
grasp), fight the appropriations to a conclu- 
sion, and adjourn. After conference with 
the President, a Democratic caucus was held 
last month, and the program was reduced to 
the single point of passing trust bills and, 
of course, completing the necessary appro- 
priations for the Government’s business. 


On May 19 Congress began its 
debate on the three Administra- 
tion Anti-Trust measures, which 
had been formed out of the many former 


The Anti-Trust 
Bills Under 
Way 
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tentative bills and proposals. It was ar- 
ranged that these three measures, finally de- 
cided on by the Administration, should be 
discussed in the House under special rules 
limiting debate, and with careful planning 
to see them put through Congress with cer- 
tainty and despatch. ‘The first of the three 
measures creates an Interstate Trade Com- 
mission to be composed of five members, not 
more than three of whom are to be of the 
same political party. ‘They are to be ap- 
pointed by the President and confirmed by 
the Senate, and their term of office is seven 
years. The Commission is authorized to 
investigate the organization, financial condi- 
tion, and management of any corporation en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, and drastic 
powers are conferred on the new body to 
enable it to obtain information. 


After the Trade Commission is 


The . x 
Three dealt with, Congress takes up 
Measures the Clayton Anti-Trust _ bill, 


which supplements the Sherman law and 
deals with price cuttings, price discrimina- 
tion, exclusive trade relations, holding com- 
panies, and interlocking directorates. Guilt 
is made personal in the measure and the pen- 
alties are heavy fines and imprisonment. A 
section of the Clayton bill provides that 
nothing in it should prevent labor unions 
from existing and carrying on their legiti- 
mate operations. Labor men, dissatisfied 
with this, have made strenuous efforts to 
have substituted an out-and-out exemption 
of their organizations from the operations 
of the law. The third administration bill 
is that giving the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission power to supervise issues of railway 
stocks and bonds. Railways are to obtain 
specific authority from the Commission for 
any issue of securities except one-year notes; 
the Commission is to see that full publicity 
is given to facts bearing on railway stocks 
and bonds; officers and directors of a rail- 
road are forbidden to be officers or directors 
of any other railroad, except with the ap- 
proval of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. This measure gains strength from cur- 
rent disclosures. 


It has been definitely decided, as 
our readers are aware, to develop 
Alaska by the construction of 


Pass Alaska 
Lease 
Bill! 


a governmental railroad about a thousand 
miles long. This will penetrate what is for 
the most part a pathless wilderness; but rich 
agricultural territory will be opened up, and 
great coal-fields will be tapped, while various 
other resources will be rendered available. 
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Secretary Lane has worked out an Alaskan 
policy that reconciles the differences of the 
past and solves various problems in a states- 
manlike way. In necessary association with 
the railroad policy is the pending bill for 
the leasing of coal lands and the regulation 
of the resources that should be developed 
rapidly with the construction of the railway. 
Secretary Lane has secured the best obtain- 
able experts to spend the present summer 
locating the route of the road. The Govern- 
ment intends to proceed in Alaska as efh- 
ciently and honorably as it has performed 
the Panama task. Long preliminary study 
on the part of Congress committees, conserva- 
tion congresses, and various interests, public 
and private, has led up to the solutions pro- 
vided in the legislation now pending. Con- 
gress ought not to adjourn without passing 
the Alaskan leasing bills. 


Secretary Neither should it allow the anal- 
Lane's Excellent agous bills for dealing with coal 
lands and oil lands upon the 
public domain in our Western States to go 
over as unfinished business. Long-disputed 
issues are dealt with in this pending legisla- 
tion, in such a way as to satisfy the conserva- 
tionists, who have regard for the public in- 
terests, and also to meet the reasonable 
requirements of those who are ready to invest 
effort and money in the development of 
western resources. “These questions have now 
been brought to the point of settlement. 
There is no reasonable or serious opposition 
to Secretary Lane’s measures. They are just 
to the national government, workable from 
the standpoint of the developer of oil or 
coal, and not objectionable from that of the 
States where these natural riches lie as yet 
almost untouched. 


iii The United States Army was 
Employed in called upon, last month, to cope 
Colorado with a situation in Colorado 
hardly less serious than that in Mexico. The 
coal strike in the southern portion of the 
State, and its attendant horrors, are described 
elsewhere in this number (page 732). ‘The 
cne outstanding fact in the whole wretched 
business, concerning which there can be no 
dispute, is the woful incapacity of the State 
Government to enforce its own laws and to 
deal with the lawlessness of its own citizens. 
President Wilson felt justified in responding 
to the State’s call for the Federal Govern- 
ment’s aid in this crisis, and bodies of troops 
were dispatched to the mining centers where 
violence and disorder have prevailed for many 
weeks. It was rightly judged that the most 
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effective means to a restoration of peace would 
be a general disarming in the affected dis- 
tricts, and this was quickly accomplished. 


A special session of the Legisla- 
ture undertook to pass laws ap- 
plicable to the unusual conditions, 
but actually accomplished little beyond an ap- 
propriation of $1,000,000 for the payment of 
the militia and the passage of bills authori- 
zing the Governor to close saloons and to pro- 
hibit the sale of firearms in disturbed districts. 
President Wilson, on the day of the Legisla- 
ture’s adjournment, May 16, sent a telegram 
to Governor Ammons rebuking the State gov- 
ernment for its failure to measure up to its 
responsibility in the matter. ‘These were his 
words: 


Wilson 
Criticizes 
Legislature 


. Am disturbed to hear of the probability of the 
adjournment of your Legislature, and feel bound 
to remind you that my constitutional obligations 
with regard to the maintenance of order in Colo- 
rado are not to be indefinitely continued by the 
inaction of the State Legislature. The Federal 
forces are there only until the State of Colorado 
has time and opportunity to resume complete 
sovereignty and control in the matter. 

I cannot conceive that the State is willing to 
forego her sovereignty or to throw herself en- 
tirely upon the Government of the United States, 
and I am quite clear that it has no constitutional 
right to do so when it is within the power of her 
Legislature to take effective action. 


It was announced at the White House on 
May 18 that Federal troops would be kept in 
the disaffected districts until it seemed likely 
that. they might be recalled with safety to the 
country. The mining corporations having re- 
jected offers of mediation, the attempt of the 
Legislature to appoint a committee for that 
purpose can have no practical effect. 


The coal-miner’s life at its best 
is a hazardous one; at its worst, 
conditions are so hard that men 
willingly take the chances of war, as they 
have done in Colorado, in the hope of bet- 
tering their lot. This is brought out in the 
article on page 732 of this Review. The 
frequent explosions in coal mines, such as 
the one that killed 180 persons at Eccles, 
W. Va., on April 28, give cumulative proof 
of the risks involved in the miner’s occupa- 
tion. Much has been done by the Govern- 
ment to reduce these risks, and the annual 
loss of life in the mines is not as great as 


Hazards of 
Coal- 
Mining 
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GOV. ELIAS AMMONS 


phans of those killed. On the other hand, 
it is a matter of regret that the law does 
not yet forbid the employment of fourteen- 
year-old boys in the mines. Five such were 
included in the list of dead at Eccles,— 
mere children, who should never have had 
their lives exposed on the industrial firing- 


line. Will the country awake to this evil? 
In the neighboring State of 
Kentuck ; 
and Child Kentucky a child-labor law re- 
aoor 


cently passed by the legislature 
prohibits the employment of children under 
sixteen in mining or other dangerous occu- 
pations. It also limits the working day for 
children in all employments to eight hours 
and sets a twenty-one-year age limit for night 
messengers. Kentucky goes farther than any 
other State in one respect: she prohibits all 
forms of street work to boys under fourteen. 
Following the example of Massachusetts and 
Wisconsin, the Kentucky law provides an 
eighteen-year limit for girls in street em- 
ployments. The enforcement of this latter 
provision devolves on the public officers, 
labor inspectors, and school-attendance offi- 
cers, but the codperation of citizens will be 
necessary if the law is not to become a dead 
letter. The enactment of such laws is a 


it was a few years ago; yet the sacrifice is cheering sign of progress; it shows that Ken- 


a costly one. In the West Virginia disaster 
there was one consolation,—provision is now 


tucky wishes to rank among the progressive 
States of the Union, and in this matter of 


made by that State for the widows and or- protecting the working child, Kentucky is 
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PRESIDENT WILSON’S OFFICE UNDER CANVAS 
* (This unusual picture shows the White House from the west, and reveals the tent in which Mr. Wilson now 


has his working desk and transacts official business. 


The picture is further remarkable for the fact that it 


includes both the White House and the Capitol (in the upper right-hand corner) and gives a vista of the entire 
stretch of Pennsylvania Avenue which has been traversed by our national statesmen for more than a century 
in their journeys between the halls of Congress and_the Executive Mansion. The building in the center of 
the picture behind the White House is the Treasury Department) 


by no means alone in that aspiration, as the 
reports of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee bear witness. The Governor of Mis- 
sissippi refused last month to sign a bill lower- 
ing the age of children employed under the 
eight-hour law until proper provision should 
be made for factory inspection. In Georgia 
a strong effort will be made to amend the 
existing laws in the direction of raising the 
age of permissible employment. 


One of the most interesting and 
important national elections in 
the history of the country will 
be held on November 3. Thirty-two United 
States Senators are on that day to be elected 
by direct vote of the people in as many dif- 
ferent States, not including the filling of 
unexpired terms due to death. Heretofore, 
Senators have been elected by the State legis- 
latures. We have now forty-eight States 
and ninety-six Senators, and one-third of the 
Senators must be chosen every two years 
for six-year terms. The Senate at present 
has fifty-two Democrats, forty-three Republi- 
cans, and one Progressive. There will also 
be elections in every Congressional district, 
435 in all, to choose the entire ere 
of the Sixty-fourth Congress. 


This Year's 
Important 
Elections 





Will There Be Lhe present Congress is made 

aVoteof up as follows: Democrats, 290; 
Confidence? Republicans, 123; Progressive 
Republicans, 5; Progressives, 15; Independ- 
ent, 1; vacancy 1. Two questions of the 
greatest significance are in the minds of. all 
those concerned about politics. The first 
is how strongly the country will come to 
the support of President Wilson and the 
Democratic party, by way of a vote of confi- 
dence in the Administration and an endorse- 
ment of the new tariff and income tax, the 
currency and banking law, the policy regard- 
ing trusts and big business, the repeal of 
tree tolls at Panama, and other matters with 
which the President and his party have iden- 
tified themselves. The other significant 
question is the relative strength of the Re- 
publican and Progressive parties, and the pos- 
sibility of their partial fusion. Next month 
we shall deal more fully with the political 
situation, which by that time will be more 
clearly developed. ‘The Democrats do not 
expect anything like as large a majority in 
the next Congress as they have in the present 
one. But they predict good support on the 
strength of the efficient work of the Ad- 
ministration, and they also rely upon the 
sharp division of their opponents. 
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BOIES PENROSE A. 
(Republican) 


MITCHELL PALMER 
(Democrat) 


GIFFORD PINCHOT 
(Progressive) 


THE THREE LEADING CANDIDATES FOR UNITED STATES SENATOR, NAMED AT THE PENNSYLVANIA 
; PRIMARIES ON MAY 19 


Undoubtedly in many States, if 
not in all, the Progressives will 
come forward boldly with candi- 
dates for the United States Senate, for gov- 
ernorships, and for seats in the House. The 
reactionary tendency shown by the Republi- 
cans makes it the more probabie that the 
Progressives will be forced into an energetic 
fight. Thus in Indiana conditions have 
brought ex-Senator Beveridge to the front, 
and he has not only accepted the Progressive 
nomination for the Senate, but has already 
swung into the campaign with speeches of 
great vigor and aggressiveness. Senator 
Shively is renominated by the Democrats, and 
the Republicans have named Hon. Hugh T. 
Miller, formerly Lieutenant-Governor. Mr. 
Beveridge’s speeches in Indiana lead one to 
believe that the campaign will be waged not 
alone on domestic policies, but will embrace 
the present position of our country in inter- 
national affairs as a result of the Panama 
question, in its various aspects, and the situa- 
tion in Mexico. Mr. Beveridge believes that 
the United States has been lowered, during 
the past few years, in the respect of other 
nations. In other States the lines begin to 
be drawn with similar definiteness, but these 
situations will be more. ripe for statement 
next month. Pennsylvania, however, has al- 
ready chosen leaders and fixed the lines of the 
three-cornered contest. 


Progressives 
to the 
Front 


Pennsylvania’s first primaries to 

Pennsylvania choose candidates for United 
rimartes 

States Senator, Governor, and 
Justices of the Supreme Court, as well as 
other State officers, Congress, and the Legis- 
lature, were held on May 19. Senator Pen- 
rose won the Republican renomination, al- 
though vigorously opposed. “The Democrats 
selected Representative A. Mitchell Palmer 
as their candidate for United States Senator, 
and the Washington party (Progressives) 
united upon Gifford Pinchot. For Governor, 
the Hon. Martin Brumbaugh, Philadelphia’s 
Superintendent of Public Schools, was 
named by the Republicans, and Dean Wil- 
jiam Draper Lewis, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, by the Washington party. The 
Democratic nomination for Governor was 
warmly contested by the Hon. Vance Mc- 
Cormick, of Harrisburg, and City Solicitor 
Michael J. Ryan, of Philadelphia. The early 
returns were not decisive as to this nomina- 
tion, but the rural districts, where the Demo- 
cratic “reorganizers” were strong, overcame 
Ryan’s lead in Philadelphia and made Mc- 
Cormick, who was Palmer’s running mate, 
the candidate. The failure of the Progress- 
ive element in the Republican party to defeat 
Penrose for the Senatorship led so influential 
a Republican journal as the New York Trib- 
une to call upon Pennsylvanians without dis- 
tinction of party to support Mr. Pinchot. 
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COLONEL ROOSEVELT, AS HE APPEARED ON DECK 
IN NEW YORK HARBOR WHEN ARRIVING FROM 
SOUTH AMERICA, MAY 19. (SEE ALSO 
FRONTISPIECE ) 














Colne) Lhe Progressives were greatly 
Roosevelt's cheered by the return of Colonel 
Roosevelt, who reached New 

York on May 19, after an absence in South 
America of about eight months. Our read- 
ers are familiar with Mr. Roosevelt’s in- 
teresting experiences, first in making public 
addressed in Brazil, Argentina, and Chile, 
and afterwards in traveling, with a well- 
equipped group of explorers and naturalists, 
through the wilderness of the upper Amazon 
country. An account of this expedition is 
appearing month by month in a series of fas- 
cinating papers from the pen of Colonel 
Roosevelt in Scribner’s Magazine. ‘The 
most thrilling part of the Colonel’s experi- 
ence was that of traveling hundreds of miles 
by canoe down a great river, hitherto un- 
mapped, flowing from the southward into 
the Madeira River, which in turn empties 
its great flood into the Amazon. ‘This proved 
a very perilous journey; and the Colonel 
has not wholly recovered from a serious at- 
tack of tropical fever. He was accompanied 
through the wilderness by his son, Kermit 
Roosevelt, who is to be married on the 11th 
day of the present month, in Madrid, to 
Miss Belle Willard, daughter of our Am- 
bassador at the Spanish court, Hon. Joseph E. 
Willard, of Virginia, the Colonel attending. 














KERMIT ROOSEVELT 
(A South American snapshot) 


MISS BELLE WILLARD 
(Who is to marry Kermit Roosevelt) 
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MR. W. P. HARDING 


New York 


M. WARBURG G 


THREE MEMBERS, NAMED LAST MONTH, OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 


The MenWho Lhe bill providing for a Federal 
Will Head Our Reserve Board, to be named by 
Banking System +6 President and to control the 
working of the new currency and banking 
system, became a law last December. The 
President did not appoint the members, how- 
ever, until last month. ‘There are to be 
five members directly named (the Secretary 
of the Treasury and the Comptroller of the 
Currency being members ex officio). The 
five who were chosen were eminently ac- 
ceptable to the bankers and business men, 
but they had apparently not been notified 
in advance, for two of them declined after 
their formal designation. ‘These were the 
Hon. Richard Olney, of Boston, and Mr. 
Harry A. Wheeler, connected with a trust 
company in Chicago. ‘The three who ac- 
cepted are Mr. W. P. G. Harding, a banker 
of Birmingham, Ala.; Mr. Paul M. War- 
burg, of the private banking firm of Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., of New York, and Dr. Adolph 
C. Miller, of California, who has been serv- 
ing as one of Mr. Lane’s assistant secretaries 
in the Interior Department. Mr. Harding 
bears a very high reputation as a banker and 
a man fit to be trusted with the discretion- 
ary power of this great board of control 
ever the country’s liquid assets and credits. 
During the long period of study that brought 
forth first the Aldrich bill and finally the 
present law, Mr. Paul Warburg has been 
regarded by many experts as having shown 
the most constructive mind and the broadest 
information of all those who have been try- 
June—2 


ing to provide for the United States a safe 
and suitable currency and banking scheme. 
Dr. Adolph Miller well represents the aca- 
demic element, having for many years been 
a professor in the Universities of Chicago 
and California, and recognized as an able 
student of economics and finance. Doubtless 
President Wilson will have found two men 
of like fitness to fill the vacancies caused by 
the declination of Messrs. Olney and 
Wheeler. 


The Interstate Commerce Com- 
investigation of the 
ancial operations of the New 
Haven Railroad was destined to bring results 
of a striking character. After earlier testi- 
mony from former Vice-President Byrnes, 
of the New Haven, and others, Mr. Folk, 
general counsel of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, announced his intention to put 
or the stand Mr. Mellen, former president 
of the railroad, as well as certain directors 
and ex-directors. "This move was opposed 
by Attorney-General McReynoids, who 
pointed out that the Department of Justice 
had been working for two years to gather 
evidence as to alleged violations of law by 
the New Haven management, and that this 
work might go for naught if Mr. Mellen 
and his directors should obtain immunity 
from prosecution by the Government through 
giving their testimony on the witness-stand. 
Mr. Folk, however, had his way, and, on 
May 14, Mr. Mellen began to testify under « 


Mr. Mellen at ee 
the New Haven mission s 
Investigation fin 
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HON. JOSEPH W. FOLK 


(Special counsel for the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in the investigation of the New Haven Railroad 
Company’s affairs. Mr. Folk has had a distinguished 
career in Missouri, first as a_prosecuting attorney who 
reformed conditions in St. Louis, and afterwards as 
Governor. He is one of the leaders of the Democratic 
party, and often mentioned for the Presidency. He 
was for a few months Mr. Bryan’s Solicitor for the 
State Department, but is now doing a kind of work 
more in accord with his experience and _ tastes) 


oath before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and proved himself to be by no means 
a stubborn witness. 


The Westches- Lhe portion of Mr. Mellen’s 
terand Boston testimony which most interested 
Charter E ° 
the newspapers and the public 

was his account of the method used by the 
New Haven to obtain certain desired 
changes in the charter of the New York, 
Westchester & Boston Railroad, the new and 
costly subsidiary electric road running from 
New York to White Plains, a distance of 
twenty miles, with a four-mile branch to New 


Rochelle, and costing $37,500,000. From Mr. 
Mellen’s story it appears that there were 
a number of shares in this Westchester Road, 
aggregating $2,400,000 par value, outstand- 
ing in various hands, and that the New Ha- 
ven Road was willing to acquire these shares 
through the exchange of one-third as great 
par value of its own shares. But its man- 
agement was not willing to complete this 


_deal unless some thirteen or fourteen changes 


were made in the charter of the Westchester 
line. ‘The inference frem the testimony was 
that the holders of the Westchester Road’s 
shares had influence with the Board of Esti- 
mate and Apportionment of the City of New 
York, which would be valuable in bringing 
about the desired charter changes. Mr. 
Mellen described how the necessary New 
Haven shares were put in his name to carry 
through this deal and how, dealing through 
former Police Inspector Byrnes, he gave due- 
bills for the purchase of the Westchester 
stock. It appears that the desired charter 
changes were made by the Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment, and that most of the 
due-bills were thereafter cashed by Mr. Mel- 
len when they were presented by various 
persons whom he represents as unknown to 
him. The net impression left upon the pub- 
lic mind is that this Westchester stock was 
in the hands of contractors and other people 
with supposed political influence, and that 
to get this charter in workable shape the 
New Haven was willing to use this influence 
by refusing to complete the purchase of the 
Westchester stock until Mayor McClellan’s 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment had 
acted favorably on the charter details. 


akaniat iia: The Department of Commerce 
fthe has published its statement of the 

New Tariff ’ . . 
country’s imports and _ exports 

during the half year, up to and including 
March, in which the new tariff was in opera- 
tion; and advocates of protectionist policies 
are pointing to the results as important first 
indications of what a radical revision down- 
ward may be expected to do to our manufac- 
turers and to our revenues. The important 
showings of the records are a substantial 
increase in importations of manufactured ar- 
ticles; a slowing down of our own factories, 
indicated by a considerable C2crease in ex- 
portation of manufactures, and a very impor- 
tant falling off in customs revenues. The 
imports of finished manufactures increased 
$13,000,000 over the figure of $215,000,000 
in the same period of last year; the raw 
material of manufactures imported was, this 
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HON. C. C. M’'CORD, OF THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, AND MR. CHARLES S. MELLEN, 
EX-PRESIDENT OF THE NEW HAVEN RAILROAD 


(From a photograph taken during the investigation at Washington last month) 


year, $469,000,000, against $517,000,000 
last year; the exportation of manufactured 
goods shows this year $41,000,000 less than 
the $582,000,000 in 1913, and the custom 
receipts are but $140,000,000, a falling off 
of $25,000,000 from last year. 


The United States Treasury 
balances reflect the smaller re- 
ceipts from tariff duties. “Thus, 
on May 9th the Treasury showed a deficit 
for the fiscal year of more than $37,000,000, 
compared with the surplus of revenue re- 
ceipts on the corresponding date of 1913 of 
more than $7,000,000. In other words, dur- 
ing approximately ten months of the present 
fiscal year, in about seven of which the new 
tariff has been operative, the net Treasury 
receipts have fallen off about $44,000,000 
as compared with the ten months of last year. 
Toward making up this deficiency the 
Treasurer will, of course, have the payments 
from the new income tax, which will be due 
next month. A suggestive detail of the De- 
partment of Commerce’s report is the pro- 
gressive character of the increase in imports 
of finished manufactures. The intimate in- 
terest of the consumer in this success of 
European manufacturers in increasing the 
sales of their products to us is, of course, in 
the question whether prices to our consumers 


Treasury 
Balances 
Running Behind 


have come down as a result of the lower 
duties. It is difficult to find any proof or 
even suggestion that retail prices of imported 
manufactured products are materially lower 
now than they were under the higher tariff. 
On the other hand, the records of the De- 
partment of Commerce show that the prices 
under which the importations have been 
made were more than 30 per cent. higher 
in March, 1914, than the prices in Septem- 
ber, the last month in which the old tariff 
law operated, and it is claimed that in the 
case of many articles on which duties were 
reduced, the prices abroad were promptly ad- 
vanced. 


Figures of estimated crop yields 
made up in May for the current 
year have, unfortunately, no 
final accuracy as to the size of the actual 
harvest. But as far as such spring estimates 
may go to bring optimism to industrial 
America, the information in the Agricultural 
Department’s report of May 7th is certainly 
encouraging. Not only is the acreage of the 
winter wheat crop much the largest on rec- 
ord, exceeding 35,000,000 acres, but the con- 
dition is the highest since the year 1891. In 
consequence, the present indication of the 
1914 crop is 630,000,000 bushels. This is 
more than 100,000,000 bushels in excess of 
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THE ROUTE OF THE PROPOSED INLAND WATERWAY 
ALONG THE ATLANTIC COAST 


the yield of 1913, which was the record crop 
in the history of the country. The Agri- 
cultural Department points out that ever 
since the planting of this year’s wonderful 
crop of winter wheat, the climatic conditions 
have been singularly favorable in both the 
West and the East. The wheat plant got 
a good start in the autumn, before the real 
winter began; and when heavy weather set 
in, there was abundant snow to protect the 
plant from frost. Finally, the spring brought 
ample moisture. 


ita satiiiass If the spring wheat crop should 
Bushels of result this year in even an aver- 
heat pge success, which the Depart- 
ment puts at 330,000,000 bushels,—the yield 
for 1912,—our total production of wheat 
for 1914 would be some 960,000,000 bushels, 
about 300,000,000 more than the total iast 
year. Last year’s crop was valued at about 
$610,000,000, and the Department sets the 
value of this year’s estimated production at 
something like $800,000,000. Nor is it only 
the wheat crop that is making a good show- 
ing this spring. The average condition of 
rye on May Ist was four points higher than 
the ten-year average for that date, and hay- 
fields and pastures showed two points above 
the ten-year average. The spring work of 
the farmers seems, too, to have been done 


promptly and under favorable auspices. On 
May Ist they had completed 70.9 per cent. 
of their spring plowing, which was over 3 
per cent. in advance of the ten-year average. 


dinsitias After more than two centuries of 
od, discussion and five years of work, 

the project for cunstructing a 

ship canal across Cape Cod is rapidly ap- 
proaching completion. The “hook” at the 
eastern end of Massachusetts is already an 
island, and the further widening and deeper- 
ing of the channel is being done by dredges. 
Small vessels will be admitted within a few 
weeks, and by November, it is expected, the 
canal will be ready fer the larger ships. A 
sea-level channel has been dug through from 
Buzzards Bay to Cape Cod Bay at a place 
where these waters are but eight miles apart. 
By using the canal instead of “rounding the 


‘hook,” vessels will be saved a journey of sev- 


enty miles along one of the most dangerous 
parts of the Atlantic coast, noted for its nar- 
row channels with shifting shoals, and for 
the frequency of fogs and gales. The channel 
has been dug to a minimum depth of twenty- 
five feet, with a width never less than 100 
feet. There are said to be not more than 
half a dozen vessels engaged in coastwise 
trade which could not go through the canal. 
Most of the present traffic around the cape is 
sailing ships and tows, with cargoes consist- 
ing mainly of coal and lumber. 


The Intrae Lhe Cape Cod Canal, while com- 
Coastal plete in itself, is in effect a link 

in the chain of canals and nat- 

ural waterways which some day in the not 
distant future will afford a safe inside passage 
for ships from Boston, Mass., to Beaufort, 
N. C., with stopping places all along the 
route. Vessels making the trip from Boston, 
for instance, will go via Massachusetts and 
Cape Cod Bays, and the new canal, into Buz- 
zards Bay and Long Island Sound; thence 
via the East River into New York Bay; 
through a proposed second canal across New 
Jersey to the Delaware River at Trenton; 
down the Delaware and through the Chesa- 
peake and Delaware Canal (which is to be 
enlarged and improved) into Chesapeake 
Bay; down that body and through the Albe- 
marle and Chesapeake Canal (now being im- 
proved under authorization of Congress) to 
Beaufort. The advantages of such a route 
are obvious when one remembers the many 
danger points along the coast which are 
avoided. Probably nowhere else in the world 
could such an extensive inland waterway be 
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DR. EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


constructed along a seacoast, using so large 
a proportion of natural waterway, and con- 
necting such commercial centers as Boston, 
Providence, New York City, Jersey City, 
Newark, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, and Norfolk. 


The recurrence of the college 
commencement season gives oc- 
casion for a kind of annual 
stock-taking in the field of higher education. 
No one who was at all familiar with Ameri- 
can colleges and universities in the preceding 
generation can fail to be impressed to-day 
by the enormous increase in the public outlay 
on these institutions. What was regarded 
in the ’80’s as Harvard’s princely income 
trom endowment is now far exceeded by the 
annual mill-tax received and expended by 
more than one of our Western and Mid- 
Western State universities. Wisconsin, whose 
university budget has long been in the mil- 


University 
Developments 


lion class, is conducting a thoroughgoing 
inquiry into the methods by which these 
great funds are utilized. An efficiency ex- 
pert like Dr. William H. Allen will be 
likely to find the weak points as well as 
the strong in the university organization, and 
cther States, not less than Wisconsin, will 
profit from the investigation. In the South, 
the able leadership of President Edwin A. 
Alderman, exerted for nearly ten years at 
the University of Virginia, has told power- 
fully in broadening and intensifying the re- 
lationship of the university to the public in 
the Old Dominion. Here, too, the State is 
appropriating many thousands of dollars 
more than ever before for its university. At 
the same time the endowment has_ been 
greatly increased, and the total income is 
now twice what it was when Dr. Alderman 
was inaugurated as president. ‘The institu- 
tion has kept its place of leadership in the 
Southern educational movement. 
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The “Chronic? Lhe possibility of complications 
Revolution in with several European govern- 

— ments over the future of Haiti 
has added to the perplexities of the Wilson 
administration. ‘The black republic of the 
West Indies, whose inhabitants number about 
2,000,000 and speak French, is a little lar- 
ger than the State of Maryland. Haiti has 
been the scene of chronic revolutions through- 
out its entire history. “These outbreaks have 
not been revolutions, in the true sense of 
the word, but sporadic attempts of riotous 
factions to obtain places of power and op- 
portunities for plunder. ‘They have generally 
resulted in much loss of life and property and 
injury to the interests of European and Amer- 
ican investments. Haiti is very rich in nat- 
ural resources and a great deal of European 
capital has been invested in its material de- 
velopment. The Haitians, however, have 
often defaulted in the payment of interest 
on these obligations. Several months ago a 
French warship held up a couple of Haitian 
gunboats, almost the entire navy of the re- 
public, until interest then due was paid. A 
few weeks ago a German warship imitated 
the example of the French and _ secured 
money which had not been paid to German 
bondholders. On May 6, the British Gov- 
ernment issued an ultimatum to Haiti, back- 
ing it up with the presence of some British 
gunboats in Haitian waters, for the payment 
of a similar financial claim. This demand 
was also successful. 


Must We Rep “* Teport was then circulated that 
ulate Haitian a German financial syndicate, 

with the backing of the Kaiser’s 
Government, had offered to finance the Hai- 
tian Government in exchange for a coaling 
station and other concessions. ‘This report 
was officially denied late last month. A state- 
ment from the German foreign office added 
to the denial, however, the significant an- 
nouncement that the government at Berlin 
“had joined with other European govern- 
ments in representing to Washington that the 
interests of European countries in Haiti are 
so large that no scheme of ‘reorganization’ 
or control can be regarded as acceptable un- 
less it is undertaken under international aus- 
pices.” We are all familiar with the suc- 
cessful arrangement made by President 
Roosevelt with the Republic of Santo Do- 
mingo, whose 700,000 Spanish speaking peo- 
ple share the island with Haiti. In accord- 
ance with this, it will be remembered, an 
American financial supervisor collects the 
customs of Santo Domingo, devotes 55 per 


cent. to the payment of interest due foreign 
bondholders, and turns over 45 per cent. to 
the Dominican Government. Obviously, by 
geographical and other reasons, it would seem 
we will eventually have to exercise the same 
relation to Haiti’s disordered finances as we 
do to those of Santo Domingo. Another 
revolution, so-called, broke out in the Do- 
minican republic last month, but it was re- 
ported, on May 16, that the United States 
naval force in that region had succeeded in 
bringing about a peaceful solution of the 
difficulty. On another page this month 
(726) we give our readers an impressive re- 
cital of Dominican history, and suggest a 
noting of its very close parallelism with con- 
ditions in Haiti. 
actin teins After the tumult and shouting 
Over Home of the “Army vs. the People” 
_— crisis in the Ulster situation had 
quieted down last month, it began to look 
as though there were really prospects of a 
peaceful solution in the near future. Con- 
ciliatory speeches were made in the British 
parliament by Winston Churchill, First Lord 
of the Admiralty; Mr. Redmond, leader of 
the Irish Nationalists; Mr. Balfour, former 
leader of the Unionist opposition, and Sir 
Edward Carson, whose word has become al- 
most law in Ulster. Mr. Carson’s was per- 
haps the most significant. Referring to the 
tentative statement of Sir Edward Grey, al- 
ready referred to in these pages, that the dif- 
ference might be finally settled by the adop- 
tion of a “Devolution” scheme in accordance 
with which Home Rule would be granted to 
all parts of the British Empire, Sir Edward 
Carson said that 
much as he detested Home Rule, his most earnest 
hope and most earnest prayer,—should it pass,— 
would be that the government of the South and 
West might prove such a success that in the fu- 
ture it might even be to the interest of Ulster to 
move towards that government and form one 
unity. 
On May 12, Premier Asquith gave to the 
House of Commons the government’s pledge 
that, while the Home Rule bill would be 
pushed through at the present session, an 
amending bill would be introduced at the 
same time, by agreement, becoming law 
simultaneously with the original measure. 
The amending bill, he announced, would en- 
able the Ulster counties to vote themselves 
out of the Home Rule provisions for six 
years. It was believed that the original 
measure and the amending bill could be put 
through their final stages by the middle of 
the present month. 
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In introducing his sixth annual 
budget in the House of Com- 
mons, on May 4, Chancellor 
Lloyd George admitted a deficit for 1914-15 
of more than $26,650,000. ‘The recent re- 
adjustment of the relations between imperial 
and local taxation (‘to save some municipali- 
ties from bankruptcy’) resulted in a charge 
of more than $21,000,000 against the ex- 
chequer, while the law requires a margin 
oi a million. ‘The total amount necessary to 
be raised above the budget of the preceding 
year in order to meet all expenses thus 
amounts to more than $49,000,000. For the 
first time in British history the budget es- 
timate is more than £200,000,000, that is, 
approximately $1,000,000,000. The Chan- 
cellor called this a ‘““Broad-Back” Budget, or 
a “Budget of Social Welfare.” He proposed 
to raise the money. necessary by increasing 
the rate of the taxes levied on incomes and 
raising the death duties to a maximum of 20 
per cent. The Chancellor said that he pro- 
posed to institute a new national system of 
valuation, under which “site values’? would 
be separated from “improvement values,” 
thus affording “relief to the man who expends 
money on his property to improve it.” The 
deficit, he announced, was due mainly to the 
high navy estimates, although a great deal 
was necessitated by the working of the na- 
tional insurance law, the new land improve- 
ment legislation and the grants for education. 
As to the workings of the budget proposals, 
the general opinion seems to be that the in- 
creased taxation will fall chiefly upon those 
best able to bear it. With regard particu- 
larly to the ‘Single Tax” provision, Mr. 
H. Paul, secretary of the United Committee 
for the Taxation of Land Values in Great 
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WILL ENGLAND JOIN THE FRANCO-RUSSIAN 
ALLIANCE ? 


Marianne (to Russia): “Ivan, I have a bite, but I 
must keep on fishing, fishing!” 

(This cartoon, from the Amsterdammer (Amsterdam) 
illustrates the belief in France that the Entente 
Cordial may some day be brought “closer” into an 
alliance) 
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MARY OF ENGLAND AND PRESIDENT POIN- 
FRANCE, AT THE CELEBRATION OF THE 
ENTENTE CORDIALE IN PARIS 


Britain, is reported as saying, quite recently: 


In Great Britain there are 4,000,000 acres of 
agricultural land contained within municipal 
areas. This land at present carries only the half 
rates of agricultural land. It has really been 
held by owners in prospect of development and 
they would not be found ready to sell a yard at 
the value on which they are paying taxes per acre. 
Mr. Lloyd George’s proposals will force the owner 
to declare his intentions with regard to this land 
and to pay accordingly. 


oe Sinica two important results of the 
Wins Narrowly French elections, held on April 

26 and May 10, were the return 
to the Chamber of Deputies of M. Joseph 
Caillaux, former Premier and Minister of 
Finance, who, it will be remembered, had 
been accused of ‘‘discreditable financial con- 
duct.” Caillaux resigned on March 17, 
when his wife killed Gaston Calmmette, the 
editor of Figaro, for, as she alleged, traducing 
her husband. Apparently, despite these 
charges, which he had not been able to suc- 
cessfully refute, M. Caillaux’s constituents 
have not lost confidence in him. The second 
and far more important result of the bal- 
loting, however, is the triumph of the So- 
cialist party, which has won at least twenty- 
five additional seats in the new parliament, 
which will meet on the first day of the 
present month. The Socialist deputies, led 
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CHANCELLOR LLOYD GEORGE, WITH HIS ‘BUDGET SMILE,” GOING WITH HIS TREASURY OFFICIALS 
TO PRESENT THE BUDGET OF 1914-15 TO THE COMMONS 


(From left to right: 


Mr. Whitehouse, M.P.; the Hon. E. S. Montague, M.P.; the Chancellor with his new 


“book” of taxes, and Mr. Percy Illingworth, Chief Liberal Whip, on their way to the House of Commons 


on May 5) 
by the famous orator and political strategist, 
Jean Jaurés, now number 102; the other 
“United Radicals,’ 136. There are 30 
so-called Independents and Republican So- 
cialists, 102 Independent Radicals and Re- 
publicans of the left, 54 Progressives, 34 
National Liberals, 16 Independents, and 26 
Royalists and Conservatives. Analyzing the 
parties from a different standpoint, we find 
that the Radical bloc numbers more than 
400 out of a total of 600 members. Of the 
total number, according to their preélection 
declarations, 308 are in favor of three years’ 
military service, which has been the subject 
of much bitterness in French politics since the 
introduction of the new law last winter. 
The general strength of the government, 
therefore, is not materially reduced. 
iiiaidiscngitioes. Two important events in 
eat father France’s foreign relations during 
recent weeks were the celebra- 
tion, on April 21, of the tenth anniversary 
of the establishment of the Entente Cordiale 
between England and France, and the re- 
ported determination of the German’ Gov- 


ernment to issue no more permits to French 
residents in Alsace-Lorraine. ‘The celebra- 
tion of a decade of England’s close friendship 
with the Republic was marked by the visit 
of King George and Queen Mary to Paris, 
where they were received with great cor- 
diality. King Edward, although he was a 
great favorite with the Parisians, was never, 
we are told, received with such applause as 
his son and the present English Queen. 
While there is some doubt as to the intention 
of the German Government to carry out the 
harsh policy of not permitting in future any 
French to reside in Alsace-Lorraine, it is not 
denied that such a policy has been consid- 
ered at Berlin. The new policy is criticized 
in the press of the continent generally, out- 
side of Germany, as another attempr“at Ger- 
manization similar to the policies exercised 
in Poland, and Schleswig-Holstein, the terri- 
tory taken by Prussia from Denmark. The 
new Governor-General of Alsace-Lorraine, 
Dr. von Dallwitz, is said to be in favor 
of a milder policy than that which was 
so irritatingly illustrated by the Zabern 
incident. 
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The Election ‘sIthough the special elections to 
aaa the Lower House of the Swedish 
Riksdag began on March 27, the 
final results were not known until the last 
week of April. The interest shown was ex- 
traordinary. We have already pointed out 
in these pages the excitement over the popu- 
lar fear of Russia and the parliamentary 
crisis with the King which followed. ‘The 
total vote cast was 759,800, representing an 
increase of 156,000 votes since the regular 
elections of 1911 and about three-fourths of 
the total body of enfranchised citizens. On 
the part of the Conservatives in particular, 
the campaign was intensely bitter. One of 
its most characteristic features was the atti- 
tude assumed by them toward the king. 
Openly this was expressed by the slogan: 
“Leave the king outside!’ What it meant, 
however, was something like this: “If you 
agree with the king, you can use him as 
much as you please; if you disagree with him, 
you must not mention him at all.” This is 
another point of community between the 
Conservatives of Sweden and England. 


The outcome was pretty much 
what had been expected. ‘The 
Conservatives, naming themselves 
for this special occasion the “Defense Comes 
First” party, made decided gains, but will, 
nevertheless, remain in a minority as long as 
the radical alliance,—i. e., between Liberals 
and Socialists,—lasts. The party grouping 
in the new Lower House will be: Con- 
servatives, 86 (a gain of 22); Liberals, 71 
(a loss of 31); Socialists, 73 (a gain of 9). 
In the old Riksdag the radical majority was 
102; in the new one it will be 58. It must 
also be noticed that the Conservative group,— 
it can hardly be called a party in our sense,— 
is the least homogeneous of the three, and 
the most uncertain on all questions but one. 
An analysis of the popular vote shows that 
all three parties increased their actual vote, 
but that the two extreme parties attracted an 
overwhelming majority of those voters who, 
under ordinary circumstances, might have 
stayed away from the polls. The two radical 
parties cast 62.5 per cent. of the total vote, 
this being a reduction of only 6.3 per cent. 
since the previous election. The Upper 
House was not dissolved. ‘There the party 
grouping is as follows: Conservatives, 68; 
Liberals, 49; Socialists, 13,—with a Conserv- 
ative majority of only 6. The members of 
this house are elected by the Provincial Leg- 
islatures, and elections for these bodies took 
place almost simultaneously with the elec- 
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tions for the Lower House of the Riksdag. 
The outcome was that the Conservatives 
gained 15 members in all those bodies; the 
Liberals lost 50, and the Socialists gained 52. 
If the Upper House were to be dissolved and 
a mew one were to be elected by the newly 
elected Provincial Legislatures, it would 
mean a loss of two Conservatives, a loss of 
five Liberals, and a gain of seven Socialists,— 
so in all likelihood that branch of the Riks- 
dag will stay as it is until the regular elec- 
tions in the Fall. This means that, in joint 
session, the radical alliance has a majority of 
52; and this again means that the extreme 
military demands are dcomed unless a split 
takes place in the Liberal party. 


heh weil tee It seems likely that the parties 
will compromise on the very pro- 
gram for the defense worked out 
by the resigned Liberal ministry just before 
the crisis. This implies a minimum training 
of eight months for the infantry, with longer 
terms for other arms; an increase of the 
number of men available for service, prob- 
ably by calling them to arms at 20 instead 
of 21; a reform of the service; the building 
of a new coast fortress to protect the central 
part of the Lapland coast; and the establish- 
ing of a special progressive tax on incomes 
over 5000 crowns ($2000) and on fortunes 
over 50,000 crowns, to pay the cost. It 
means that the rational defense will be im- 
proved, but without any interference with 
the general work of social reform and in- 
stitutional democratization,—for which the 
Conservatives had hoped. 


mocratizing 
Sweden 


The final draft of the much- 
discussed constitution for the 
Republic of China was formally 
promulgated on the first day of May. This 
document, which is the result of more than 
a year’s labor by the constitutional conven- 
tion, was amended, during March, so that the 
powers of the President were radically in- 
creased. According to its terms, the Presi- 
dent absolutely controls the meeting, length 
of session and dissolution of the legislature, 
has wide powers in the formulation and adop- 
tion of the budget, is empowered to declare 
war and conclude peace, and is commander- 
in-chief of the army and navy. The premier- 
ship is abolished, but the Vice-President of 
the Privy Council, who is also the President 
of the Board of Home Affairs, becomes Secre- 
tary of State. The promulgation of this law 
was followed immediately by the resignation 
of the cabinet. 
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VERA CRUZ AND 


WHAT FOLLOWED 


THE STORY OF A MONTH IN 


ITH the opening, on May 20, at 

Niagara Falls, Canada, of the confer- 
ence of the A. B. C. mediators.and the dele- 
gates appointed by President Wilson and 
General Huerta, the tangled relations be- 
tween the United States Government and 
those who had been, up to that time, in 
possession of technical authority in Mexico, 
entered upon a new stage. 

The four weeks intervening between the 
Gay we went to press with the May number 
of this REviEW and the opening session of 
this mediatorial conference were crowded 
with news of the movements of navies and 
armies, of fighting between our marines and 
Mexican soldiers, of fierce battles between 
Constitutionalists and Federals, of the fright- 
ened flight of American citizens from Mex- 
ico, and, despite the optimism of the State 
Department, of the stir of warlike prepara- 
tions in our own land. 

In our Jast number we recorded the news 
of happenings as late as April 22—the occu- 
pation of Vera Cruz by the American forces, 
and the adoption of the joint resolution by 
Congress authorizing the President to em- 
ploy the armed forces of the United States 
“to enforce his demand for unequivocal 
amends for affronts and indignities committed 
against the United States,” disclaiming, how- 
ever, “any hostility to the Mexican people or 
any purpose to make war on them.” 


The Debate in the Senate 


This resolution, as finally adopted by 
agreement, was substituted by the Senate for 
the one adopted by the House on April 18. 
The House resolution had named General 
Huerta as the author of affronts to the 
United States and the American people, and 
President Wilson, in his address to Con- 
gress, on April 18, recounting the facts in 
the Tampico incident, had also spoken of the 
self-chosen President of Mexico as the one 
against whom we had our grievance. The 
debate in the Senate, however, resulted in 
the elimination of the reference to Huerta by 
name. In the course of this debate, which, 
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scen in its perspective, bids fair to be a mem- 
orable one in American legislative history, 
certain fundamental differences between the 
Senate and President Wilson were revealed. 
Mr. Wilson’s message and the resolution 
adopted by the House of Representatives had 
for their chief purpose, as had also every- 
thing the President had said and done during 
the acuteness of the crisis, the avoidance of 
any conflict with the Constitutionalists, and 
had. aimed, in accordance with the Presi- 
dent’s policy, to bring about the elimination 
of Huerta. Senator Lodge, believing that 
the reference to Huerta and his refusal to 
salute the ‘American flag as part reparation 
for the ‘Tampico incident was inadequate and 
incomplete as a reason for warlike move- 
ments, plead in the Senate for a change of 
phraseology in the resolution which would 
include all the causes that would justify our 
intervention in Mexico. His position was 
supported with equal earnestness by Senator 
Root. Not only the honor of the flag, said 
Mr. Lodge, but “that which the flag covers 

. the citizens of the United States” de- 
mand atonement. He continued: 


More than 150 American citizens, innocent, 
helpless people, have been murdered on Mexican 
scil. I, for one, when I demand atonement for 
the insults to the flag at Tampico, cannot put aside 
those people who have perished in Mexico, and 
whose deaths have gone unnoticed and unavenged. 

. I would not, without a protest at least, join 
ii any resolution, which can, by any construction, 
put the United States in the attitude of selecting 
one murderer and cutthroat in preference to an- 
other murderer and cutthroat. If we intervene 
in Mexico it must be for the protection of Ameri- 
can citizens; it must be in the hope that by our 
intervention we shall try at least to bring back 
peace and order to that distracted country, for 
which we have no feeling but one of friendship. 
It must not be that we go there to take down one 
man and set up another. 


Senator Root’s Masterly Plea 


It would be folly, said Senator Root, in 
support of his colleague from Massachusetts, 
to go before the world basing our right to 
intervene in Mexico on how and how far 
formal amends should be made for the Tam- 
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pico incident. Mr. Root, the foremost au- 
thority on foreign affairs in the Senate, said 
further: ‘“There is a matter of justification.” 


It is that lying behind this insult to our flag 
by this poor, ignorant subordinate; lying behind 
are years of violence and anarchy in Mexico. 
Lying behind it are hundreds of American lives 
sacrificed, millions of American property de- 
stroyed, and thousands of Americans reduced to 
poverty to-day through the destruction of their 
property. Lying behind it is the condition of 
anarchy in Mexico, which makes it impossible to 
secure protection for American life and property 
in that country by diplomatic means. Lying be- 
hind it is a condition of affairs in Mexico which 
makes that country incapable of performing its 
international obligations. 

The insult to the flag is but a part,—the cul- 
mination of a long series of violations of Ameri- 
can rights, a long series of violations of those 
rights which it is the duty of our country to pro- 
tect,—violation not for the most part of govern- 
ment, but made possible by the weakness of 
government, because through that country range 
bands of freebooters and chieftains like the Cap- 
tains of Free Companies, without control or re- 
sponsibility. Lying back of this incident is a 
condition of things in Mexico which absolutely 
prevents the protection of American life and prop- 
erty except through respect for the American flag, 
the American uniform, the American Government. 
. It is that which gives significance to the demand 

that public respect be paid to the flag of the 
United States. There is our justification. It is 
a justification lying not in Victoriano Huerta or 
in his conduct, but in the universal condition of 
affairs in Mexico, and the real object to be at- 
tained by the course which we are asked to ap- 
prove is not the gratification of personal pride. It 
is not the satisfaction of an admiral or a govern- 
ment. It is the preservation of the power of the 
United States to protect its citizens under those 
ccnditions. 


After a long debate, in which Senator 
James, of Kentucky, and Senator Shively, 


of Indiana, defended the President’s course, 
and Senator Fall, of New Mexico, spoke in 
opposition, the two Houses concurred in 
passing the Senate resolution as already given, 
rejecting Senator Lodge’s substitute. 


The President Orders Vera Cruz Taken 

As soon as it became known that Huerta 
would not yield to President Wilson’s de- 
mand for a salute to the flag as part repara- 
tion for the Tampico indignity, without, at 
the same time, insisting upon a return salute, 
gun for gun, the President, not waiting for 
the action of the Senate, ordered Admiral 
Fletcher, in command of our forces at Vera 
Cruz, to seize the custom house. This order 
was given at Washington at four o’clock on 
the morning of April 21, the President hav- 
ing been aroused from his sleep by urgent 
representations of Secretary Daniels. 

A few hours later, by the evening of the 
same day, the American marines had occupied 
and were in control of the Vera Cruz custom 
house, the troops of General Maas had been 
driven back, and the public buildings had 
been taken. It is now assumed that there 
was another fact besides Huerta’s refusal to 
salute on our terms which decided President 
Wilson’s action in ordering the landing of 
our troops at Vera Cruz. An enormous 
quantity of arms and ammunition for Huer- 
ta’s forces were due on the German steam- 
ship Ypiranga, due at Vera Cruz on April 
21. With our forces in control of the port 
and custom house, international practice 
would not permit the delivery of these muni- 
tions of war to Huerta. Neither would it 
permit of their seizure on the German war- 
ship. The Yfiranga arrived on time. Then, 
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however, without landing her munitions, she 
left for Havana. ‘This action was explained 
to the German ambassador at Washington, 
who expressed perfect satisfaction at the atti- 
tude assumed by the United States. 


How the American Sailors Took the Town 


The honor of making the landing in this 
second taking of Vera Cruz by the American 
forces (sixty-seven years after General Scott 
and Commodore Perry had taken it) was 
given to a battalion of marines of long service 
at Panama and other tropical countries from 
the Prairie (once a cruiser, now classed as 
a transport), and reinforced by jackies from 
the battleship Florida. ‘The Vera Cruz cus- 
tom house is situated on a long pier. ‘The 
buildings of the city run down close to the 
shore, and it was from the roofs of one of 
these houses that a Mexican fired the first 
shot, when the Americans landed at 11.30 in 
the morning. 

Very soon the American marines and 
jackies had taken possession of the cable 
office, custom house, post office, and telegraph 
facilities. Later on the same day the railroad 
terminals and yards with the rolling-stock 
were also captured. “The guns of the Prairie 
and Chester silenced resistance from any na- 
val forces. General Maas, the Mexican com- 
mander, had with him several thousand men, 
but retired after a desultory fighting in the 
streets, in which civilians, and even women, 
participated. 


The Story of an Eye-Witness 


A graphic description of the taking of 
the city is given by Lawrence Beardsley, 
printer of the Esperanza, chartered by the 
government as a refugee ship, who had a 
clear view of the waterfront and main streets 
during the fighting. Portions of his descrip- 
tion, as given in a letter to the New York 
Times, are worth permanent record. He is 
speaking of the moment when the Americans 
climbed over the string-piece of the wharf. 


We saw the Mexican soldiers in blue uniforms 
emerging from the Quartel farther along the 
water-front. They marched up a side street and 
were followed by several wagons of artillery and 
a regiment of cavalry. We saw them enter the 
Plaza and halt there, while some companies of 
infantry marched down Avenida Independencia 
to the railroad yards, up which our boys were 
coming, about 500 strong. 

They got there ahead of our men and hid in 
the sheds, rolling-stock, etc., of which the ter- 
minal was full. When about where Avenida In- 
dependencia crosses the terminal tracks the Mex- 
icans opened on our boys, dropping six of them. 
Our lads broke formation, and a guerrilla warfare 
ensued in which the Mexicans had decidedly the 
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worst of it and were driven into Avenida Inde- 
pendencia, the city’s main thoroughfare, pursued 
by the Yankee marines. They broke into the 
houses, virtual fortresses, and fired on our men 
from every window, housetop, and doorway. . 

' Our boys could do no effective work 
against the foe while they were themselves in 
the open. ‘They accordingly “battle-axed” the 
buildings and drove the foe from one housetop to 
another. 

By 4 o’clock in the afternoon our men had pos- 
session of that part of Vera Cruz running from 
the terminal to the Plaza, and had been strongly 
1einforced; about 3000 of our lads were engaged 
by that time. The Mexicans had pressed prisoners 
into service, as well as civilians, men and women. 
The firing ceased almost entirely as nightfall 
arrived and all the city was in darkness. Our 
men rested “on their arms” in the quarters they 
had captured. ... 

At 5.30 a. m. the Chester fired two loads of 
shrapnel up one of the streets. 

. . . The fort attempted to fire on the Chester, 
but about three shots silenced it, from the Chester’s 
tore. and aft five-inch guns. Sharpshooters lo- 
cated on the Chester’s decks fired in all directions 
ashore, dropping Mexicans in their tracks. It 
was sure death for a Mexican to show his head 
down the streets commanded by the Chester. or 
to show himself on the wharf-front. Our jackies 
liad dyed their white shirts a khaki color, and 
advanced along the harbor front, covered by the 
Chester’s fire. 

The Mexicans poured a rain of bullets from 
the Quartel and Naval Academy buildings.. The 
cruiser shelled these buildings repeatedly, the 
character of the walls, though, allowed the shells 
to pass through, only making a hole where they 
struck. After firing a few times against the walls 
of the Quartel, barracks, etc., the cruiser put her 
shells in through windows, took the tops off the 
houses, and made all kinds of fancy shots. 

Our men advanced on the double-quick and 
made a splendid charge, driving the enemy out 
of the barracks and out of their forts. 

The jackies then advanced around to the south- 
ern side of the enemy, and they were jammed 
in between our lads, hemmed in on three sides. 
It was at this period that the Mexicans took to 
the open country. 


Honoring the Brave Dead on Both Sides 


During this attack 13 American sailors 
and 4 marines were killed. Three days later 
this loss had been increased to 18 dead and 
7Q wounded. Hostilities then ceased. The 
American forces were augmented to 6000 
men and General Funston put in command ; 
the ceremony of turning over the city from 
the navy to the army taking place on April 
30. The bodies of the 13 sailors and 4 ma- 
rines killed at Vera. Cruz were brought on 
the battleship Mo.itana to New York, 
where, on May 11, impressive funeral cere- 
monies, including an address by President 
Wilson, were conducted. Meanwhile the 
residents of Vera Cruz were paying an equal- 
ly solemn tribute to the body of Captain 
José Azueta, the young artilleryman who 
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lost his life in defending the city against the 
Americans. A citizens’ committee asked 
General Funston for permission to hold a 
military funeral, which he at once granted. 
The United States soldiers then withdrew 
from the Avenida Independencia, the boule- 
vard of Vera Cruz, and turned it over to 
the citizens while the funeral procession 
passed. 


Funston Checked by “Diplomacy” 
Meanwhile the offer of the “A. B. C.” 


league, of which we speak later, for media- 
tion had been made and an agreement had 
been arrived at between the United States 
and the provisional government of General 
Huerta to observe an armistice. “The Con- 
stitutionalists declined to be a party to this, 
and their campaign went on. General Fun- 
ston extended his lines closer to the water- 
works near Vera Cruz and made ready to 
resist any sudden attack by Huerta’s forces. 
Funston had desired to seize the San Fran- 
cisco bridge on the Interoceanic Railway, 
twenty-seven miles from Vera Cruz, and 
on the line to Mexico City, believing that 
the possession of this bridge would be neces- 
sary in case of advance on the capital. The 
State Department, however, would not con- 
sent to his doing so, although the Secretary 
of War was in favor of it. The wisdom 
of Funston’s point of view was shown, how- 
ever, on May 17, when a detachment of the 
troops of General Navarette blew up this 
bridge. 

General Maas, who had been in com- 
mand of the Huerta forces during the taking 
of Vera Cruz, was superseded, on May 13, 
by General Pena. 

It came out later that the offer of the 
“A. B. C.” mediators upset plans for the in- 
vasion of Mexico which had been four years 
in perfecting. According to this war plan, 
made by Major-General Wood and his staff, 
Vera Cruz was the point of invasion. The 
idea had been to get out of Vera Cruz as 
rapidly as possible, the sanitary engineers 
having marked it as a pesthole, and to take 
up a position on a plateau 2000 feet high and 
fifty miles or more inland from the city. 
This plan would have used Vera Cruz as a 
base of advancing on Mexico City. If it had 
been carried out, the San Francisco bridge, 
now blown up by the Mexicans, would have 
been saved. It is believed at the War De- 
partment that all the bridges from Vera 
Cruz to Mexico City are now mined and 
will be blown up instantly if the American 
troops make any advance. 
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Cleaning Up Vera Cruz 


Hardly had the fighting ceased in the 
streets of Vera Cruz when Admiral Flet- 
cher’s men began the cleaning up of that 
ancient and historically unsavory seaport. 
Robert J. Kerr, of Chicago, was ap- 
pointed by Admiral Fletcher to be civil gov- 
ernor. He at once began the work of im- 
proving the sanitary conditions, especially in 
the prisons and dungeons. Later (on May 2) 
his functions were taken over by General 
Funston himself. The ancient prison of San 
Juan de Ulua was opened and several hun- 
dred prisoners, against whom there was no 
charge and who had not yet had a hearing, 
were released. Suspected antagonism to the 
government of the dictator Huerta had been 
the only thing against them. The usual de- 
partments of the civil government were 
restored to their regular working condition. 

One by one the shops and business estab- 
lishments resumed their regular activities, 
and the peopie, being assured of the impartial, 
orderly character and military discipline that 
characterized the American occupation, re- 
sumed their own work. The courts of law 
resumed their activities, schools were re- 
cpened, and the entire administrative ma- 
chinery, including the payment of taxes, was 
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restored to its smooth working. “Temporary 
departments of finance, justice, and education 
were created, and an American official placed 
at the head of each, military men taking the 
place of naval officers after the transfer of 
the district had been effected from the navy 
to the army. An American postmaster was 
installed. The custom service was admin- 
istered by American officials, although Gen- 
eral Funston admitted that he was somewhat 
puzzled as to what to do with the receipts 
irom this office. Normally $1,000,000 a 
month is received at the Vera Cruz custom 
house, part of this amount being pledged for 
interest on the old national loan, and part for 
a more recent one made in France. ‘The Mex- 
ican custom officials, however, took with them 
all their papers when they fled. An ordi- 
nance was passed and rigorously enforced 
prohibiting gambling, a rigid investigation 
was had into the reported increase in the 
prices of foodstuffs by the merchants, and 
very soon the city was again humming with 
life in increased volume, attesting to the con- 
fidence the Mexicans had in the once mis- 
understood and hated “gringoes.” 

Under Red Cross officials a drastic clean- 
up of the city was instituted. Firearms were 
taken from a vast number of “snipers,”— 
civilians who attacked the American soldiers 
from concealed places. In a word, the mu- 
nicipal government of the city and normal 
business conditions were restored to the con- 
trol of the people of the city. The American 
soldiers are reported to have conducted them- 
selves in the most exemplary manner, and no 
complaints from the citizens were made 
against them. ‘This story of the American 
occupation of Vera Cruz is told progressively 
in pictures in anather part of this issue of the 
REVIEW. 


The “Friendly Offices’ of the “A. B. Cv” 


While the American naval forces were 
entrenching themselves in Vera Cruz against 
attacks from Mexicans, and our Chargé 
d’Affaires O’Shaughnessy was leaving Mex- 
ico City with his passports, and the Mexican 
Chargé Algara had departed from Washing- 
ton for Canada, suddenly and unexpectedly, 
on April 25, the diplomatic representatives 
at Washington of Argentina, Brazil, and 
Chile sent to Secretary Bryan a formal offer 
of the good offices of their countries in bring- 
ing about a peaceful and friendly settlement 
of the controversy between the United 
States and the Government of Mexico, in 
so far as it was controlled by General Huerta. 
These three diplomats, Sefior Romulo S. 


Naon, Minister of Argentina; Senhor Do- 
micio da Gama, Ambassador of Brazil, and 
Sefor Don Eduardo Suarez Mujica, Minis- 
ter of Chile, were acting on the direct au- 
thorization of their governments, which form 
the South American alliance known as the 
A. B. C. It was the first time that any 
Latin-American governments had voluntarily 
taken part in settling any armed conflict be- 
tween other powers. 

Through Secretary Bryan, President Wil- 
son accepted the offer, expressing the hope 
that those who made it would find “those 
who speak for the several elements of the 
Mexican people willing and ready” to discuss 
the terms, but making such reservations that 
our Government and armed forces in Mexico 
would be free to act in case any unexpected 
developments occurred within the field of 
armed conflict in the southern republic. Presi- 
dent Wilson’s words in accepting the offer 
of good offices indicate that our Government 
regards it as necessary for the so-called media- 
tors to include Carranza and his generals as 
well as Huerta. Moreover, the President 
let it be known that he would not consent 
to a settlement that did not eliminate Huerta 
and provide for the restitution of constitu- 
tional government in Mexico. On April 27 
it became known, through the Spanish Am- 
bassador at Washington that the offer laid 
before General Huerta by the representatives 
of the three A. B. C. powers in Mexico City 
had been accepted “in principle” by him. 
Three days later, General Carranza, yield- 
ing to the arguments of Villa, announced 
that he would accept the conciliators’ offer, 
confining this, however, to the controversy 
between Huerta and the United States, and 
declining to admit any interference in his 
struggle with Huerta. Later, in writing, 
after an armistice had been agreed to between 
the forces of the United States and those 
controlled by Huerta, Carranza wrote an 
open letter in which he declined to be re- 
strained by such armistice. He said: 


I consider it inconvenient for the cause that I 
represent to suspend hostilities and military move- 
ments, because suspension would accrue only to 
the benefit of Huerta in the war between this 
ursurper and the Constitutionalist army under my 
command. 


Carranza and Villa were both confident 
that their series of victories, which, at the 
time of the writing of this letter, had 
brought them triumphantly to the gates 
of Saltillo, would enable them to take 
the Mexican capital, and put an end to 
Huerta’s rule. 
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The Distinguished Mexican Delegates 

The date for the meeting of the conference 
was set for May 20, at Niagara Falls, Can- 
ada, so that the deliberations might be on 
neutral ground. The delegates appointed by 
General Huerta to represent his government 
at the conference were Licenciado (a legal 
title) Emilio Rabasa, author of the _best- 
known Mexican work on international law, 
and Huerta’s choice for Ambassador to 
Washington had he been recognized ; Licenci- 
ado Augustin Rodriguez, Director of the 
School of Law at Mexico City, dean of the 
Mexican bar, oldest practising attorney in 
the Republic; Licenciado Luis Elguero, Sena- 
tor, capitalist, politician, well-known lawyer, 
Mexican Government Inspector of National 
Banks, and member of the Board of Directors 
of the National Railways; Licenciado Rafael 
Elguero, brother of Luis Elguero, and secre- 
tary of the delegation; Manuel Martinez del 
Campo, Chief of Protocol of the Mexican 
Foreign Office, and Rafael Capetillo, attaché 
of the delegation from the Foreign Office. 
Besides the delegates themselves, the party 
on this trip from Mexico City, by way of 
New York and Washington to Niagara Falls, 
included the four daughters of Sefior Rabasa, 
son and daughter of Sefor Rodriguez, and 
the wives of the delegates. It is a noteworthy 
fact that these men appointed by General 
Huerta are not themselves Huertistas, in the 
sense of being partisans of Huerta. They 
are said, by those who know, to represent 
the progressive, solid, better class of the 
Mexican Republic. An analysis of Huerta’s 
character by one who knows him appears on 
page 695. As has already been noted, the 
delegates appointed by the President to rep- 
resent the United States were Justice Joseph 
R. Lamar and Mr. Frederick W. Lehmann, 
formerly solicitor of the State Department. 
Mr. H. Percival Dodge, former United 
States Minister to Panama, was appointed 
Secretary to the Commission. The Canadian 
Government, in the capacity of host, was rep- 
resented by Mr. George Pearley, Secretary 
of State in the Borden cabinet. 


Distinction of the Mediators 


The personalities of the “A. B. C.” media- 
tors themselves are attractive and inspire 
confidence. Dr. da Gama, the Brazilian Am- 
bassador, is the successor of the late Joaquim 
Nabuco, who did so much to increase the 
friendship between his country and_ the 
United States. 

Ambassador da Gama has had a brilliant 
career, In 1893 he was secretary to the special 
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Brazilian commission in Washington, when 
President Cleveland acted as arbitrator in 
a question between Brazil and Argentina. 
From 1896 to 1901 Senhor da Gama was on 
special missions in Europe. In 1907 he was 
Brazilian Minister to Peru, and the next 
year was transferred to Buenos Aires. While 
there he was Vice-President of the Fourth 
Pan-American Conference. In 1910 he rep- 
resented his government at the independence 
celebration in Chile, and the next year he 
was transferred to the United States. 

Dr. Naon, Minister of Argentina, has also 
had a useful public career. In 1900 he was 
Secretary to the Governor of the Province 
of Buenos Aires. ‘The next year he became 
a member of the Lower House of the Argen- 
tina Congress, and distinguished himself as 
a debater. In 1907 he was appointed Sec- 
retary of Justice and Public Instruction, at 
the same time being Professor of Civics in 
the University of Buenos Aires. He was 
appointed Minister at Washington in 1911. 

Sefior Suarez Mujica is a native of Santi- 
ago, the capital of Chile, and has long been 
known as a successful and brilliant lawyer. 
He has been Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
his country, head of one of the provinces, a 
member of the national congress, and Minis- 
ter of Justice and Instruction. Ia Decem- 
ber, 1908, he presided over the Pan-Ameri- 
can Scientific Congress at Santiago. He has 
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also been Minister to Mexico and Cuba. He 
also was appointed to Washington in 1911. 
These gentlemen represent the best, most 
enlightened sentiment and the finest develop- 
ment of Latin-American citizenship, and, 
whatever may be the result of the parleyings 
at Niagara Falls, the offer of the “A. B. C.” 
League to assist in the pacification of Mexico, 
with the assistance of the United States, and 
through the efforts of these distinguished 
scholars and gentlemen, is a noteworthy event 
in the history of the western hemisphere. It 
is gratifying to note that on May 16, only 
a few days before the mediatorial conference 
assembled, President Wilson signed the two 
bills raising the United States legations in 
Argentina and Chile to the rank of embassies. 


Probable Character of the Deliberations 


While the mediators and delegates very 
naturally declined to talk for publication be- 
tore their deliberations had begun at the con- 
ference, it was stated upon what seemed like 
good authority, just before the meeting at 
Niagara Falls, that the Huerta delegates 
would consent to the elimination of the dic- 
tator as a last resort to protect the large 
land-owners and business interests of Mexico 
irom anarchy. It was understood that Huer- 
ta had consented to be sacrificed, having given 
his resignation into the hands of the delegates 
to be used at their discretion, but only pro- 
vided that Carranza and Villa got nothing. 
His plan was, it was believed, to force the 
United States to adjust Mexico’s interna- 
tional differences and bring the Constitu- 
tionalists to terms. The mediators and dele- 
gates themselves, it was evident, were enter- 
ing the conference in the most liberal spirit 
and with every disposition to make reasonable 
concessions. The question of the flag inci- 
dent at Tampico had, by common consent, 
been relegated to oblivion, and it was seen, 
when the conference met, that President Wil- 
son had accepted the responsibility for the 
complete pacification of Mexico. It was be- 
ing freely stated last month that our troops 
would not leave Vera Cruz until some plan 
had been elaborated and guarantees given for 
the complete final settlement of the much- 
vexed Mexican question. 


How the Rebels Took Tampico 


By the capture, on April 13, of Tampico, 
the important seaport and the center of the 
great Mexican oil-fields, the Constitutional- 
ists gained a strategic advantage that they 
had not, so’ far, had in their campaign. While 
Villa was gaining his victories at Torreon 
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and Saltillo, General Pablo Gonzales, one of 
his associate commanders, under Carranza’s 
“supreme chiefship,’ was battering away at 
the land defenses of Tampico. This fighting 
resulted in the destruction of a great many 
lives and a vast amount of oil property. It 
continued during the discussion with Huerta 
over the salute to the flag after the incident 
of April 10. Finally, in a desperate en- 
counter, on April 13, the rebels were suc- 
cessful, and their victorious forces entered 
‘Tampico, the defeated Federals fleeing to the 
southwest. By this victory a line drawn 
across the country almost due east and west 
divided the territory of the north, more than 
one-half of the Republic, held by the Con- 
stitutionalists, from the territory either pre- 
sumably loyal to Huerta or uncertain. Two 
Federal gunboats were caught in an arm of 
the Panuco River, upon which Tampico is 
situated, and they would have been destroyed 
ty the rebel fire had they not put to sea 
under the protection of the guns of the Amer- 
ican fleet. 

Tampico is 200 miles east of San Luis 
Potosi, the next important town in the way 
of the rebels towards Mexico City from the 
northeast, somewhat over 200 miles. San 
Luis Potosi is one of the commercial centers 
cf Mexico in a rich mining region. General 
Gonzales immediately marched to attack this 
place, while Pancho Villa proceeded against 
Saltillo, already invested by his troops. At 
Monterey, about fifty miles north of Saltillo 
and on the railroad, the Federal general 
vielded, after a short contest, and evacuated 
the town. Meanwhile a rebel force, under 
General Obregon, attacked the important 
port of Mazatlan, on the west coast. In this 
attack the rebels used several aeroplanes, 
dropping bombs into the Federal entrench- 
raents within the fortifications. In Mazatlan 
harbor a stranded Federal gunboat was de- 
stroyed by rebel guns. 


Other Rebel Victories Over Huerta 


Meanwhile, in the south, the rebel general, 
Emiliano Zapata, had been winning victory 
after victory, until, by May 10, the evacua- 
tion of Cuernavaca gave this rebel chieftain 
full control of the state of Morelos, and put 
his lines within fifty miles of Mexico City. 
Further to the south, in the states of Guer- 
tero and Oaxaca, the bandit leaders, the 
Figueroa brothers, were in virtual control of 
the country. These southern rebel chieftains 
are reported to have an understanding with 
Villa. They are to await his major opera- 
tions in the north, and all to enter Mexico 
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City together. Of all the important rail- 
10ads in Mexico, only those running from 
the capital to the small port of Puerto Mex- 
ico, to Salina Cruz, and Manzanillo remain 
undisputedly in the Federal hands. Con- 
trolling the northern railroad systems, it is 
comparatively easy for Villa and his associates 
to concentrate and transport troops in any 
direction they see fit. With the American 
army in control of Vera Cruz, and Ameri- 
cans dominating the port of Manzanillo, 
by the end of May Huerta’s plight had be- 
come desperate. 

Villa, in an interview given at Torreon, 
on May 7, argued for the lifting of the em- 
bargo on arms as the swiftest and most hu- 
manitarian method of bringing about peace 
in Mexico. On April 21, it will be remem- 
bered, immediately after the operations had 
been begun at Vera Cruz, Secretary Daniels, 
with the approval of the President, ordered 
the embargo on arms from the United States 
to Mexican ports partially restored and made 
complete on April 23. Mr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy is reported to have told President Wil- 
son that Huerta, preparing for a crisis, has 
long been planning to leave Mexico City 
with his troops and to make a last stand at 
Puebla, midway between Mexico City and 


Vera Cruz. 
The Sad Fate of the Refugees 


Ever since, in June last, President 
Wilson advised Americans to leave Mexico, 
there has been a steady though slow stream 
of citizens of the United States departing 
from Mexican territory. At the time of 
the taking of Vera Cruz there were probably 
not more than five or six thousand remaining 
in the country out of a total of more than 
a hundred thousand at the end of the Madero 
régime. During the week following the fall 
of Vera Cruz a more rapid movement of the 
fugitives began. Nearly a thousand arrived 
at Galveston within a few days, several thou- 
sand were brought from Mexico City to 
Puerto Mexico, on the north, and thence to 
New Orleans. Some hundreds made their 
way to San Diego in California, and others 
sought refuge to the southwards in Guate- 
mala. Many of them complained of harsh 
treatment, of having been driven from their 
homes, insulted, robbed, and been subjected 
to other indignities. At Mexico City the 
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statue of Washington was torn down and 
dragged through the streets by the mob, led, 
it was reported, by Huerta’s son. At two 
or three ports on the Pacific Coast the lives 
of Americans were saved only through the 
intervention of British and German ships in 
some cases. This was true also at Tampico, 
on the east. 


The Cases of Silliman, Ryan, and Parks 


Several newspaper correspondents who 
went to Mexico City on Huerta’s invitation 
were later cast into prison. Upon repre- 
sentations to him, however, Huerta released 
these Americans, and assisted many American 
women to leave the capital. The cases of 
three American citizens were rather serious 
and threatened to seriously compromise the 
pacific character of the negotiations for a 
settlement. Dr. Edward Ryan, an Ameri- 
can in the Red Cross service, had been sen- 
tenced by the military governor of Zacatecas 
to be shot as a spy. Vigorous representations 
trom the State Department secured his re- 
lease on April 30. More serious were the 
cases of the American Vice-Consul, John R. 
Silliman, at Saltillo, who was arrested late 
in April, and Private Samuel Parks, of the 
28th United States Infantry, who, on May 6, 
while crazed with the tropical heat, wan- 
dered from his command into the Mexican 
lines and was shot. Sharp demands were 
made for information and amends in these 
cases, and, on May 16, it was reported that 
Consul Silliman was on his way to Mexico 
City, where he would be freed, although the 
Mexican Foreign Minister declined to with- 
draw the charges against him of spying on 
the Federals and of aiding the Constitution- 
alists. The Parks case was under investiga- 
tion late last month. It was being freely 
stated at the State Department that full repa- 
ration would be demanded for the murder 
of Parks, even to the extent of armed 
reprisal. 

Invaluable service was rendered to Ameri- 
icans in Mexico City by Sir Lionel Carden, 
the British Minister, who aided all foreigners 
alike, and Senhor Cardoza, the Brazilian 
Minister in Mexico, to whom American in- 
terests had been confided, and the Spanish 
Minister to the United States, Sefior Juan 
Riano y Gayangos, who handled Mexican 
affairs at Washington. 
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MARINES LEAVING THE BATTLESHIPS FOR THE LANDING AT VERA CRUZ 


Tie taking of Vera Cruz by the American forces occurred on April 21. The first 

detachment of sailors reached the landing at about eleven o'clock in the morning. About 
fifteen minutes later the Americans were in possession of the principal buildings in the 
lower part of the city. At first there were no signs of resistance. Then the Mexican 
Federal forces made a brief and ineffectual stand, retreating quickly out of the city. A 
scattered fire from “snipers” on roofs and windows of houses was kept up for some time. 
In the first skirmish four of the American sailors were killed and a score wounded. 
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: AMERICAN SAILORS MARCHING THROUGH THE STREETS OF THE CITY 
67 
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HOLDING THE CITY GOVERNMENT BUILDING WITH A THREE-INCH FIELD PIECE 
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FIRING FROM BEHIND A BARRICADE OF TRUNKS TAKING THE WOUNDED BACK TO THE WHARF 
IN THE DOORWAY OF THE RAILROAD TERMINAL UNDER THE RED CROSS FLAG 
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THE NAVY AVIATION CAMP ON THE BEACH AT VERA CRUZ, FROM WHICH OUR 
AERIAL SCOUTS MADE SOME VERY EFFECTIVE FLIGHTS 
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TROOPS RUSHING ARTILLERY TO THE OUTSKIRTS OF VERA CRUZ 


Much fear was felt at first for the safety of Americans coming from Mexico City. 


The trains bearing them, however, duly arrived at Vera Cruz, and the refugees were 
assisted by the sailors aboard ships for the United States. 
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REFUGEES BOARDING THE “MONTEREY” BOUND FOR GALVESTON 
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UNITED STATES COURT MARTIAL TRYING “SNIPERS” 
ACCUSED OF SHOOTING AT THE AMERICAN 
SAILORS FROM THE SHELTER OF ROOFS 
AND WINDOWS 
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RAISING THE AMERICAN FLAG IN VERA CRUZ OVER 
THE HOTEL TERMINAL, THE HEADQUARTERS 
OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY 


When the American flag went up in Vera 
Cruz, the Mexican natives little realized 
what it meant. Experience had taught them 
that terrible things follow in the wake of the 
conqueror. But these Americans acted dif- 
ferently. Punishment there was, for “snipers” 
cushintiy Wadanecdnanena ied tak caught red-handed, but for the terror-stricken 
intein Gimme cami ciao on Te and the women and children, there was 

THE UNITED STATES SUPPLY STATION food and the assurance of protection. 
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THE HUNGRY CROWD OF MEXICANS RECEIVING FOOD SUPPLIES FROM THE CON- 
QUERORS FROM WHOM THEY HAD EXPECTED NO QUARTER! 
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THE FAMOUS OLD PRISON OF SAN JUAN DE ULUA IN VERA CRUZ HARBOR 


The prison of San Juan de Ulua was built by the Spaniards over three centuries 
ago. In every respect the grim old fortress fulfilled all the horrible traditions of the dun- 
geons of barbarous times. Many of its cells were dark and situated below the water-level. 
It was a prison whose reeking walls could tell the story of countless unfortunates who 
had incurred official displeasure at some time or other. When the Yankees swung open 
the gates, hundreds of miserable wretches were found in the loathsome cells. These 
inmates, a large number of whom were political prisoners, expected to be shot, but were 
astonished to find that their cases were properly investigated and many of them were set 
at liberty. Under American supervision the old prison was thoroughly renovated and 
put into a sanitary condition. 
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THE FREED PRISONERS OF SAN JUAN DE ULUA SHOUTING “VIVA AMERICANOS” 
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OUR “JACKIES” ENTRENCHED ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF VERA CRUZ 
Once, while guarding the Tejar Waterworks, outside the city, a small detachment 
of Americans found themselves confronted by a large force of Mexicans. They made 
use of the railroad telephone and promptly secured reinforcements. 
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TELEPHONING BACK TO HEADQUARTERS FOR REINFORCEMENTS 
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THE NAVY TURNS THE CITY OF VERA CRUZ OVER TO THE ARMY 


The transfer of Vera Cruz from the Navy to the Army took place on the Health 
Department Wharf and was attended with impressive ceremonies. 
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ADMIRAL FLETCHER AND GENERAL FUNSTON, REVIEWING THE SAILORS 
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A SQUAD OF TROOPERS STARTING OUT ON THEIR “CLEAN-UP” WORK 


With the occupation of the city by American troops there came also the type of 
civilization which has followed the American flag in foreign lands. Measures for health 
and safety were speedily put in force, and the old city experienced a regeneration which 
filled the natives with wonder at this unaccustomed style of conquest. In nine days the 
United States’ forces had taken possession of the city, put down lawlessness and disorder, 
restored the government to full working order, surrounded the city with an effective 
guard, and then treated the town to a thorough “clean-up.” 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF THE CITY OF VERA CRUZ 











OUR REMARKABLE CANAL 
TREATY WITH COLOMBIA 


BEGINNING on the page that follows 

this, we publish in full the treaty nego- 
tiated by the United States with Colombia, 
and signed at Bogota, to which we made 
allusion last month. In order to show the 
treaty as now undergoing ratification at Bo- 
gota, we have photographed some of the 
pages directly from the official Diario, issued 
by the Colombian Government. ‘The por- 
tions that we do not photograph are accu- 
rately printed in full in the English, though 
not in the Spanish, text. 

When this treaty comes before the Senate 
it will require very careful and deliberate 
scrutiny. It contains expressions of regret 
on the part of the United States with regard 
to the events of the year 1903, which, it 
would seem, ought to be matched by recip- 
rocal expressions on the part of Colombia. 

If we mistake not, it is the opinion 
in the United States that Colombia behaved 
reprehensibly in refusing to ratify the treaty 
which her authorities had eagerly negotiated 
with us, known as the Hay-Herran treaty. 
Our law relating to the canal authorized the 
President at that time to abandon the Panama 
route and construct the canal across Nica- 
ragua. If we had adopted this alternative 
it would have been absolutely ruinous to 
all the interests of the state of Panama. The 
reople of that state were thus justified in 
declaring their independence. They were 
the political and sovereign party in interest, 
in a far higher sense than was the Govern- 
ment at Bogota. 


The Real Parties in Interest 

The French people were also a very im- 
portant and real party in interest. They had 
expended a thousand million francs trving to 
construct the Panama Canal, and had sacri- 
ficed perhaps a score of thousands of lives on 
the isthmus. The politicians at Bogota had 
done nothing more than to dream that a tech- 
nical claim of sovereignty might bring them 
rich rewards. Their interests were shadowy; 
those of others were substantial. We had 
at first decided to build the canal at Nica- 
ragua. We were conferring an inestimable 
boon upon Colombia when we changed our 
plans. Others were making immense invest- 
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ments and sacrifices, while Colombia was 
making neither, but merely counting her 
prospective gains. “The pending treaty re- 
fers to the “rights and interests” of Colombia 
in the canal. This is an unfortunate phrase, 
because if Colombia has any rights and inter- 
ests in the canal, they must be paramount. 
For the price of $25,000,000, Colombia is 
willing to admit that we also have some rights 
and interests, and to acknowledge the inde- 
pendence and sovereignty of the republic of 
Panama. This is to concede that the local 
rights and interests are indeed those of Pana- 
ma as sovereign, and not those of Colombia. 


Improper Special Privileges 

This treaty also grants to Colombia’ cer- 
tain rights to use the canal, free of tolls, in 
perpetuity. No such right ought to be granted 
to any country unless granted to all countries. 
It is obvious that we could appropriately make 
concessions to little Panama itself when ar- 
ranging for the canal strip. But no favored 
rights in the use of the canal should be 
granted to Cclombia, unless we are also 
willing to grant them to Mexico and the 
Central American countries. 

We ought to be warned against putting 
perpetuity clauses into treaties. The Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty of sixty years ago was nego- 
tiated hastily, in order to comply with cer- 
tain temporary conditions which have long 
since passed away. Yet because the perpetuity 
idea as a matter of form was put into that 
treaty, it has survived to play unexpected 
tricks upon posterity. That treaty should 
have contained a simple proviso to the effect 
that unless the canal project to which it re- 
ferred were entered upon within five years, 
and prosecuted to a successful conclusion, 
the treaty would lapse. We are not assuring 
peace by all this process of making treaties, 
but on the contrary we endanger peace in 
every direction when we make unwise use 
of the treaty-making power. 


Too Late to Reverse History 

The action of our Government was de- 
liberately taken as its chosen policy ten or 
twelve years ago, and we are at this moment 
rightfully at Panama because of the con- 
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cessions for which we have already paid 
the agreed price. Colombia’s great recom- 
pense lies in the simple fact that instead of 
failing, like the French, to make a canal 
we have succeeded. 


This success of ours 
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has prospectively doubled the value of all 
the resources of Colombia. The whole tone 
of this treaty is unfortunate, and its proposals 
would seem impossible. Following is the full 
text of the treaty: 





Diario 


Oficial 





Bogota, martes 14 de abril de-1914 


Nfmero 15165 





CONTENIDO 


MINISTERIO DE RELACIONES EXTERIORES 


Tratado entre la Reptiblica dé Celombia y los Estados 
Unidos de América para el arreglo-de sus ‘diferencias 
proyenientes de los acontécimientos ‘realizados en el 


Istmo de Panama en Noviembre de:1903...........0vserem' 793, 


Pags. 
Treaty between the United States of America and. the 
Republic of Colombia for the settlement of their.diffe- 
rences — out of the events which took place on the 

ai 





Isthmus Of Panama im November 1903..,.......-ssvessssssssesssssees 193 
Decreto numero 399 de 1914, por.el cual se nombran Ple- 
nipotenciarios con Ja -misién- especial de celebrar un 
Tratado. : re 7199 
Decreto numero 409 de 1914,-por el cual se convoca el 
Congreso a sesiones extraordimarias. uence 199 
Circular 900 








Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores. 


opmc 


TRATADO TREATY 


entre la Republica de 
Colombia y los Esta- 
dos Unidos deAmeri- 
ca para el arreglo de 
sus diferencias prove- 
nientes de los acon- 
tecimientos_realiza- 
dos en el Istmo de 
Panama en Noviem- 
bre de 1903. 





La Republica de Colombia y los Esta- 
dos Unidos de América, deseando remo- 
ver todas las divergencias provenientes de 
los acontecimientos politicos ocurridos en 
Panama en Noviembre de 1903; restaurar 
ja cordial amistad que anteriormente ca- 


between the United 
States of America 
and the Republic of 
Colombia for the set- 
tlement of their diffe- 
rences arising out 
ofthe events which 
took place onthe Is- 
thmus of Panama in 
November 1903. 


The United States of America and the 
Republic of Colombia, being desirous to 
remove all the misunderstandings growing 
out of the political events in’ Panama in 
November 1903; to restore the cordial 
friendship that formerly characterized the 
relations between the two countries, and 
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racterizé las relaciones entre los dos paises 
y también definir y regularizar sus dere- 
chos e intereses respecto del Canal inter- 
oceanico que el Gobierno de los Estados 
Unidos esta construyendo a través del Ist- 
mo de Panama, han resueltocon tal propo- 
sito celebrar un T ratado, y en consecuencia 
han nombrado Plenipotenciarios suyos: 
Su Excelencia el Presidente de la Repu- 
blica de Colombia a Francisco José Urru- 
tia, Ministro de Relaciones Exteriores: 
Marco Fidel Suarez, Primer Designado 


para ejercer el Poder Ejecutivo; Nicolas: 


Esguerra, ex-Ministro de Estado; José 
Maria Gonzalez Valencia, Senador; Ra- 
fael Uribe Uribe, Senador; y Antonio Jo- 
sé Uribe, Presidente de la Camara de Re- 
presentantes; y 

Su Excelencia el Presidente de los Esta- 
dos Unidos de América a Thaddeus Austin 
Thomson, Enviado Extraordinario y Mi- 
nistro Plenipotenciario de los Estados Uni- 
dos de América ante el’ Gobierno de la 
Republica de Colombia; 

Quienes, después de haberse comunicado 
sus plenos poderes respectivos, que fueron 
hallados en buena y debida forma, han 
convenido en lo siguiente: 


ARTICULO 1 


El Gobierno de los Estados Unidos de 
América, deseoso de poner término a 
todas las controversias y diferencias con 
la Republica de Colombia provenientes de 
los acontecimientos que originaron la ac- 
tual situacién del Istmo de Panama, en su 
propio nombre y en nombre del Pueblo de 
los Estados Unidos, expresa sincero senti- 
miento por cualquier cosa que haya ocu- 
rrido ocasionada a interrumpir o a alterar 
las relaciones de cordial amistad que por 
tan largo tiempo existieron entre las dos 
naciones. 


also to define and regulate their rights and 
interests in respect of the interoceanic ca- 
nal which the Government of the United 
States is constructing across the Isthmus of 
Panama, have resolved for this purpose to 
conclude a Treaty and have accordingly 
appointed as their Plenipotentiaries: 

His Excellency the President of the 
United States of America, Thaddeus 
Austin Thomson, Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotenciary of the Uni- 
ted States of America to the Government 
of the Republic of Colombia ; and 

His Excellency the President of Colom- 


bia, Francisco José. Urrutia, Minister for 


Foreign Affairs; Marco Fidel Suarez, First 


Designate to exercise the Executive Power; 
Nicolas Esguerra, ex-Minister of State; 
José Maria Gonzalez Valencia, Senator ; 
Rafael Uribe Uribe Senator; and Antonio 
José Uribe, President of the House of 
Representatives ; 

Who, after communicating to each 
other their respective full powers. which 
were found to be in due and proper form, 
have agreed upon the following: 


ARTICLE I 


The Government of the United States 
of America, wishing to put at rest all con- 
troversies and differences with the Repu- 
blic of Colombia arising out of the events 
from which the present situation on the 
Isthmus of Panama resulted, expresses, in 
its own name and in the name of the 
people of the United States, sincere regret 
that anything should have occurred to in- 
terrupt or to mar the relations of cordial 
friendship that had so long subsisted be- 
tween the two nations. 

The Government of the Republic of 
Colombia, in its own name and in the 
name of the Colombian people, accepts 
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this declaration in the full assurance that every 
obstacle to the restoration of complete harmony 
between the two countries will thus disappear. 


ARTICLE II 


The Republic of Colombia shall enjoy the fol- 
lowing rights in respect to the Interoceanic Canal 
and the Panama Railway. 

1. The Republic of Colombia shall be at lib- 
erty at all times to transport through the Inter- 
oceanic Canal its troops, materials of war and 
ships of war, even in case of war between Colom- 
bia and another country, without paying any 
charges to the United States. 

2. The products of the soil and industry of 
Colombia passing through the Canal as well as 
the Colombian mails, shall be exempt from any 
charge or duty other than those to which the 
products and mails of the United States may be 
subject. The products of the soil and industry 
of Colombia, such as cattle, salt, and provisions, 
shall be admitted to entry in the Canal Zone, and 
likewise in the islands and main land occupied 
or which may be occupied by the United States 
as auxiliary and accessory thereto, without pay- 
ing other duties or charges than those payable 
by similar products of the United States. 

3. Colombian citizens crossing the Canal Zone 
shall, upon production of proper proof of their 
nationality, be exempt from every toll, tax or 
duty to which citizens of the United States are 
not subject. 

4. During the construction of the Interoceanic 
Canal and afterwards, whenever traffic by the 
Canal is interrupted or whenever it shall be nec- 
essary for any other reason to use the railway, 
the troops, materials of war, products and mails 
of the Republic of Colombia, as above mentioned, 
shall, even in case of war between Colombia and 
another country, be transported on the Railway 
between Ancon and Cristobal or on any other 
Railway substituted therefor, paying only the 
same charges and duties as are imposed upon 
the troops, materials of war, products and mails 
of the United States. The officers, agents and 
employees of the Government of Colombia, shall, 
upon production of proper proof of their official 
character or their employment, also be entitled to 
passage on the said Railway on the same terms as 
officers, agents, and employees of the Government 
of the United States. The provisions of this par- 
agraph shall not, however, apply in case of war 
between Colombia and Panama. 

5. Coal, petroleum and sea salt, being the 
products of Colombia, passing from the Atlantic 
coast of Colombia to any Colombian port on the 
Pacific coast, and vice versa, shall be transported 
over the aforesaid Railway free of any charge 
except the actual cost of handling and transpor- 
tation, which shall not in any case exceed one- 
half of the ordinary freight charges levied upon 
similar products of the United States passing over 
the Railway and in transit from one port to an- 
other of the United States. 

ARTICLE III 

The United States of America agrees to pay 
to the Republic of Colombia, within six months 
after the exchange of the ratifications of the pres- 
ent Treaty, the sum of twenty-five million dol- 
lars, gold, United States money. 

ARTICLE IV 

The Republic of Colombia recognizes Panama 

as an independent nation, and taking as a basis 
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the Colombian law of June 9, 1855, agrees that 
the boundary shall be the following: From Cape 
Tiburén to the headwaters of the Rio de la Miel 
and following the mountain chain by the ridge 
of Gandi to the Sierra de Chugargun and that of 
Mali, going down by the ridges of Nigue to the 
heights of Aspave, and from thence to a point on 
the Pacific half way between Cocalito and La Ardita. 

In consideration of this recognition, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States will, immediately 
after the exchange of the ratifications of the pres- 
ent Treaty, take the necessary steps in order to 
obtain from the Government of Panama the 
despatch of a duly accredited agent to negotiate 
and conclude with the Government of Colombia 
a Treaty of Peace and Friendship, with a view 
to bring about both the establishment of regular 
diplomatic relations between Colombia and Pan- 
ama and the adjustment of all questions of pecu- 
niary liability as between the two countries, in 
accordance with recognized principles of law and 
precedents. 

ARTICLE V 

The present Treaty shall be approved and rati- 
fied by the High Contracting Parties in conform- 
ity with their respective laws, and the ratifica- 
tions thereof shall be exchanged in the city of 
Bogota as soon as may be possible. 

In faith whereof, the said plenipotentiaries 
have signed the present Treaty in duplicate and 
have hereunto afhxed their respective seals. 

Done at the city of Bogota, the sixth day of 
April in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and fourteen. 





Following the wording of the text of the 
Treaty are the signatures of those who, ac- 
cording to Colombian law, are required to 
validate such a document. They are: Fran- 
cisco José Urrutia, Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs; Marco Fidel Suarez, Vice-President ; 
Nicolas Esguerra, José M. Gonzales Va- 
lencia; Rafael Uribe Uribe; Antonio José 
Uribe, and Thaddeus Austin Thomson, the 
American Minister at Bogota. ‘The docu- 
ment is issued by “executive authority” and 
dated April 6, 1914, authorized by Carlos 
E. Restrepo, the President of the Republic. 
These signatures are followed by a page con- 
taining a “decree” dated April 4th, signed 
by the President and the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs affirming the powers and credentials 
of the signers of the Treaty, and a second 
“decree” dated April 6th, officially com- 
municating this Treaty to the Colombian 
Congress, and signed by the President, and 
the Ministers of the Interior, Foreign Af- 
fairs, War, Public Instruction, Public 
Works, and the Treasury. The last page of 
the Diario Oficial is a “circular” addressed 
to all governors of provinces, and county and 
city officials announcing that the foregoing is 
the official text of a Treaty, legally nego- 
tiated between the Colombian and American 
representatives and waiting ratification in 
both countries. 








RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


(From April 21 to May 19, 1914) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS 


April 22.—The House accepts, without a roll 
call, the Senate’s amended resolution author- 
izing the President to use the armed forces of the 
United States in Mexico. 

April 29.—The Senate Committee on Inter- 
oceanic Canals votes to report the bill repealing 
the tolls-exemption clause of the Panama Canal 
Act, with the Simmons amendment stating that 
the United States does not thereby waive any 
rights. 

May 5.—The House, discussing the Naval ap- 
propriation bill in committee of the whole, sus- 
tains the provision authorizing the construction 
of two battleships, by vote of 148 to 91. 

May 6.—In the House, the Administration’s 
anii-trust bill is formally reported by the major- 
ity members of the Judiciary Committee. 

May 7.—In the Senate, Mr. O’Gorman (Dem., 
N. Y.) opposes the Administration’s position in 
the Panama Canal tolls controversy... . The 
House passes the Naval appropriation bill ($140,- 
000,000) ; the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce reports a measure embodying the 
Administration’s plan for governmental super- 
vision of stock and bond issues of railroads. 

May 12.—The House passes bills raising the 
rank of our diplomatic posts in Argentina and 
Chile to embassies; the Senate bill is adopted 
which provides means for the popular election of 
United States Senators in States where proper 
laws have not been provided. 

May 12.—In both branches, the Rural Credits 
bill, providing a special credit system for farm- 
ers, is introduced and referred to committees. 
...In the Senate, Mr. Smith (Dem., Ga.) re- 
plies at length to Mr. O’Gorman’s criticism of 
the tolls-repeal bill... .The House Democrats, 
in caucus, agree to pass before adjournment only 
the three anti-trust measures and the annual ap- 
propriation bills. 

May 13.—In the Senate, Mr. Smoot (Rep., 
Utah) discusses the Panama Canal controversy 
from economic and defensive viewpoints, uphold- 
ing tolls exemption and American supremacy. 

May 19.—House begins debate upon the Ad- 
ministration’s anti-trust measures. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN 


April 28.—President Wilson directs the Secre- 
tary of War to send federal troops to the south- 
ern Colorado coal fields, to supplant the ineffect- 
ive militia in the strike region. 

May 4.—The Colorado legislature meets in 
special session to deal with the mine-strike situ- 
ation. 

May 11.—The sentences of imprisonment for 
contempt of court imposed upon the three labor 
leaders, Gompers, Mitchell and Morrison, are re- 
versed by the United States-Supreme Court under 
the statute of limitations. 

May 14.—Ex-President Charles S. Mellen, of 


the New Haven railroad system, testifies before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission regarding 
the New Haven’s financial and political dealings 
incident to the absorption of subsidiary systems. 

May 15.—The Colorado Senate rejects, by vote 
of 26 to 4, a resolution calling for the resigna- 
tion of Governor Ammons for incompetency in 
dealing with the strike in the coal regions... . 
The President nominates Arthur Bailly-Blanch- 
ard, Secretary of the Embassy at Tokio, to be 
Minister to Haiti. 


May 19.—The Pennsylvania primaries result 
in victories for the regular candidates; Senator 
Penrose is renominated by the Republicans, and 
Martin Brumbaugh is chosen for Governor; Con- 
gressman Palmer is nominated for Senator by the 
Democrats, with Vance McCormick for Governor; 
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THE CLIFTON HOTEL, SCENE OF THE PEACE CONFER- 
ENCES AT NIAGARA FALLS, CANADA 


Gifford Pinchot and William Draper Lewis are 
unopposed for Senator and Governor, respectively, 
in the Progressive primary. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN 

April 19.—General V. Marquez Bustillos, Sec- 
retary of War in Venezuela, is chosen Provi- 
sional President to succeed President Gomez, re- 
signed. 

April 24.—The city of Monterey is captured 
by the Mexican revolutionists. 

April 25.—By a ministerial decree, Austria 
stops emigration of youths and men under thirty- 
four, unless they have performed full military 
service. 

April 26.—The first elections in France indi- 
cate that the political complexion of the new 
Chamber will differ but slightly from the old. 

April. 28.—Winston Churchill, a member of the 
British cabinet, opens the way toward a com- 
promise in the Irish Home Rule crisis during a 
speech in the House of Commons. 

April 29.—Sir Edward Carson (leader of the 
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Ulsterites), ex-Premier Balfour, and Mr. Bonar 
Law (leader of the Opposition) welcome and 
endorse Mr. Churchill’s compromise proposals. 
. . . The amended Chinese constitution passes its 
final reading in the legislative chamber. 

May 1.—The new Chinese constitution is pro- 
mulgated; the instrument abolishes the premier- 
ship and concentrates power in the President. 
. .. Sehor Lopez y Portillo resigns the office of 
Minister of Foreign Relations in Mexico. 

May 2.—Pillaging and massacre are reported 
in northern Epirus, Greece, by insurgents who 
object to the inclusion 


cially recognizes the election of Colonel Bena- 
vides as Provisional President....The Welsh 
Disestablishment bill passes its third reading in 
the House of Commons, on its third passage, and 
is the first measure to become a law without the 
consent of the Lords. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


April 21.—King. George and Queen Mary of 
England are enthusiastically received upon their 
arrival in Paris, on the tenth anniversary of the 
establishment of the entente cordiale between 

France and England. 





of their territory in the 
new state of Albania. 
... The personnel is 
announced of the new 
Chinese cabinet, of 
Conservative tendencies. 


May 6.—The British 
House of Lords rejects 
a measure’ extending 
the Parliamentary suf- 
frage to those women 
who already vote in 
municipal elections. 


May 7.—Prince Alex- 
ander of Teck is ap- 
pointed Governor-Gen- 
eral of Canada, suc- 
ceeding the Duke of 
Connaught and_ taking 
office in October. 


May 10.—The final 
elections in France, for 
membership in the 
Chamber of Deputies, 
are noteworthy for the 
gains made by the 
Unified Socialists. ... 
The Mexican  revolu- 
tionists begin in earnest 
their attack upon Tam- 
pico, the most impor- 
tant seaport remaining 
under control of the 
Huerta government. 


May 12.—Premier 

















April 22.—Diplo- 
matic relations between 
the United States and 
Mexico are broken off. 

April 25.—Argentina, 
Brazil and Chile, 
through their diplomatic 
representatives at Wash- 
ington, tender their good 
offices to bring about a 
settlement of the differ- 
ences between the United 
States and Mexico; 
their offer is accepted 
by President Wilson. 


April 27.—The Mexi- 
can Government ac- 
cepts the good offices of 
Argentina, Brazil and 
Chile for mediation of 
its dispute with the 
United States. 

April 29.—General 
Carranza, as “supreme 
chief” of the Mexican 
revolutionists, accepts in 
principle the mediation 
proposals of the South 
American powers but 
declines to take part in 
the settlement. 

May 5.—A general 
treaty of arbitration is 
signed at Washington 
by the Italian ambassa- 
dor and the American 








Asquith pledges the 
Government to intro- 
duce an amendment to 
the Irish Home Rule 
bill, if that measure be- 
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THE NATION’S TRIBUTE TO THE VERA CRUZ DEAD 


(The illustration shows the funeral cortege passing 
over the Manhattan: Bridge to the Navy Yard in 


Brooklyn, where memorial 


services were held, par- 


Secretary of State. 
May 6—Great 

Britain demands of 

Haiti the immediate 


comes a law. 


ticipated in by President 





Mav 13.—The city of Sentatives of nation, State, 
Tampico is captured by 
the Mexican revolutionists, after four days’ fight- 
ing with heavy losses on both sides. 

May 15.—Colonel Benavides, leader of the op- 
position in Peru which expelled President Billing- 
hurst, is elected Provisional President... . Pre- 
mier Okuma announces the policy of the new 
Japanese ministry, promising moderate increases 
in the army and navy. 

May 18.—One hundred and twenty-one Peru- 
vian Senators and Deputies declare themselves a 
national Congress and proclaim Roberto Leguia 
Provisional President. Essad Pasha resigns 
his post of Minister of War in Albania and leads 
an uprising against the new ruler, Prince William. 


May 19.—The Peruvian Supreme Court off- 


Wilson and other repre- Payment of a long over- 
and city) due $62,000 claim 
awarded by a court of 

arbitration to a British subject for damages re- 
ceived during a revolutionary uprising; the de- 
mand is backed by a cruiser, and the Haitian 
Congress authorizes the payment. 

May 13.—The Japanese Privy Council ratifies 
the arbitration treaty with the United States. 

May 16.—Marines from the Dutch warship are 
landed near Tampico, Mexico, to protect their 
country’s oil interests, against the protests of the 
revolutionists. 


MEXICAN-AMERICAN RELATIONS 
April 21.—By direction of President Wilson, 
Rear-Admiral Fletcher lands at Vera Cruz 1000 
marines and sailors from the battleships Utah and 








RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


Florida and the transport Prairie, and seizes the 
custom house and cable office; resistance by the 
Mexican federal troops takes the form of desul- 
tory firing from windows and housetops, and 
four of the landing force are killed and twenty 
wounded... . Five battleships under Rear-Ad- 
miral Badger arrive after the engagement is 
over. 

April 22—The chargé d'affaires of the United 
States at Mexico City, Nelson O’Shaughnessy, is 
handed his passports and prepares to leave the 
country... . Three thousand additional marines 
and ‘sailors from the American battleships are 
landed at Vera. Cruz, and the combined forces 
take entire possession of the city; eight sailors 
lose their lives during the day’s fighting... . 
General Carranza, head of the revolutionists in 
Mexico, “invites” President Wilson to withdraw 
United States troops from Mexican territory, else 
the revolutionary forces will be dragged into a 
war with the United States. 

April 23.—Sefor Algara, chargé d’affaires of 
Mexico at Washington, asks for and receives his 


passports... . Four American sailors are killed 
by Mexican “snipers” at Vera Cruz; the total 
casualties during the three days are seventeen 


United States sailors and marines killed and sev- 
enty wounded (two fatally), and 126 Mexicans 
killed and 195 wounded....The Fifth Brigade 
of United States infantry and a detachment of 
artillery (5200 men in all) are ordered to Vera 
Cruz from posts in Texas... . President Wilson 
restores the embargo on shipments of arms and 
munitions of war from the United States into 
Mexico. . . . General Villa, the military leader of 
the revolutionists, states that he and his follow- 
ers want no war with the United States. 


April 24.—Mexican federal troops . dynamite 
and burn the town of Nuevo Laredo; several of 
them are killed by United States soldiers while 
attempting to destroy the ‘wo international 
bridges connecting with Laredo, Texas. 


April 25.—The United States accepts a tender 
of the good offices of Brazil, Argentina, and 
Chile toward the settlement of its differences with 
Mexico... .A virtual armistice goes into effect, 
without formal agreement. 


April 26—United States naval officers, in an 
aeroplane flight of less than two hours, success- 
fully reconnoitre the region around Vera Cruz 
for ten or fifteen miles in all directions. 

April 27—The Huerta government in Mexico 
accepts the mediation proposal. 

April 28.—At a conference between the Mexi- 
can revolutionist leaders, General Carranza and 
General Villa, it is agreed not to oppose the occu- 
pation of Mexican territory by the United States 
so long as territory controlled by the revolution- 
ists is not invaded. 

April 30.—United States control at Vera Cruz 
passes from the Navy to the Army as regular 
troops under Brigadier-General Funston are 
landed and the sailors are withdrawn to their 
ships. 

May 2.—It is announced at Washington that 
the South American mediators have requested the 
United States Government and the Huerta and 
Carranza factions in Mexico to designate repre- 
sentatives to confer with the mediators. 

May 5.—The South American mediators an- 
nounce that a peace conference will be held at 
Niagara Falls, Canada, beginning on May 18. 


June—4 
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THE LATE JOHN F. DILLON 

(Judge Dillon, who died last month at the age of 
eighty-two, had long been an authority on municipal 
corporations and on railroad law. He was born in New 
York, but spent his boyhood in Iowa and there acquired 
first a medical and later a legal education. He served 
on the Supreme Court bench in Iowa, half a century 
ago, and afterwards was a Judge of the United States 
Circuit Court. He retired to private practice in New 
York City in 1882, serving as counsel for large railroad 
interests) 


May 9.—It is announced that the delegates of 
the United States to the peace conference will be 
Joseph R. Lamar, Justice of the Supreme Court, 


and Frederick W. Lehmann, formerly Solicitor- 
General. 
May 10.—The United States naval authorities 


seize and operate the lighthouse on Lobos Island, 
near Vera Cruz, which with others along the 
coast had been neglected by Mexican authorities; 
the Mexican Foreign Minister protests against the 
seizure as a violation of the armistice. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 

April 20.—Armed strikers in the Ludlow min- 
ing district, near Trinidad, Colo., clash with 
State militia, with the result that twenty-five per- 
sons—including eleven children and two women— 
are killed or burned to death by a fire which fol- 
lowed (see page 732). 

April 21.—Water is let into the canal across 
Cape Cod, which will shorten by seventy miles 
the distance by water between Boston and New 
York, and provide a safer route. 
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April 23.—Striking miners in the Colorado coal 
fields destroy many large mine properties by fire 
and dynamite. 


April 28.—The President orders Federal troops 
to Colorado to prevent further fighting between 
State militia and the striking coal miners; he 
requests the immediate withdrawal of State 
troops... . Explosions in twin mine shafts of a 
colliery at Eccles, W. Va., cause the death of 
180 miners by burning and suffocation. . . . Col- 
onel Roosevelt emerges from the Brazilian wil- 
derness at Manaos, having traversed more than 
600 miles of hitherto unexplored territory... . 
Further conflict in the Colorado coal fields results 
in the death of seven mine guards, one striker, 
and an officer of militia; it is estimated that 
47 persons lost their lives during the ten days of 
fighting. 

May 3.—More than 50 persons are killed dur- 
ing a fire in the commercial section of Valparaiso, 
Chile. 

May 4.—The International Council of Women 
meets in quinquennial session at Rome. 


May 5-6.—The captain and twenty-six of the 
crew of the freight steamer Columbian, aban- 
doned while burning off Sable Island on May 3, 
are rescued from small boats by the Franconia 
and the Manhattan; twenty-three of the crew are 
believed to have perished. 


May 7.—Eleanor Randolph Wilson, the Presi- 
dent’s youngest daughter, is married in the White 
House to William Gibbs McAdoo, Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

May 8.—A series of earth shocks causes great 
damage along the eastern coast of Sicily, destroy- 
ing several villages and killing 180 persons. 

May 11.—Memorial services over the bodies of 
the seventeen sailors and marines killed at Vera 
Cruz are held in the navy yard at New York. 

May 15.—The people of Norway celebrate the 
one-hundredth anniversary of the separation of 
their kingdom from Denmark. 

May 17.—The revenue cutter Seneca picks up 
a boat containing four survivors of the crew of 
the Columbian, which had been abandoned on 
May 3; eleven of their companions had died of 
starvation and exposure. 

May 17-18.—Five German aviators are killed 
in various accidents during a competition near 
Berlin. 

May 18.—The Panama Canal is opened for 
regular barge traffic. 

May 19.—Col. Theodore Roosevelt arrives at 
New York, after nearly eight months’ absence 
upon an exploring trip through the South Ameri- 
can interior. 

OBITUARY 

April 20.—Charles Santiago Sanders Pierce, the 
philosopher and mathematician, 74. 

April 21.—Sir Edwin Durning-Lawrence, the 
prominent advocate of the theory that Bacon wrote 
the Shakespeare literature, 77. 

April 23—Col. Daniel Mitchell Appel, U.S.A., 
a noted army medical officer, 59. 

April 24.—Rey. Dr. Poindexter Smith Henson, 
the Baptist clergyman and author, 82. 

April 25.—Count Charles Khuen-Hedervary von 
Hedervar, formerly Premier of Hungary, 63. 
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April 26.—George F. Baer, president of the Phil- 
adelphia & Reading Railway, 71... . Very Rev. 
Dionysius F. Best, head of the Order of Carmelite 
Fathers in the United States and Canada, 51.... 
Thomas J. Barratt, head of Pears’ soap manufac- 
tory in England and pioneer in systematic adver- 
tising, 73....Henry T. Wills, an authority on 
tariffs and international trade, 57. 


April 28——Thomas G. Jones, Judge of the 
United States District Court in Alabama, 69... . 
Philippe Van Tieghem, the French botanist, 75. 

April 29.—Wilfrid de Fonveille,the French aero- 
naut, scientist, and publicist, 88... . Paul Revoil, 
a prominent French diplomat, 57. 


May 1.—Herman Frasch, the chemist, noted for 
his discovery of processes for refining oil, 62... . 
Sir James Henderson, a prominent Belfast journal- 
ist, 66. 

May 2.—John Douglas Sutherland Campbell, 
Duke of Argyll, at one time Governor-General of 
Canada, 69... . Prof. Newton Horace Winchell, 
the eminent Minnesota geologist, 74. 


May 3.—Major-General Daniel E. Sickles, com- 
mander of the Third Army Corps at Gettys- 
burg, 90. 

May 4.—William Gibson, member of the Cana- 
dian Senate and a prominent financier, 65. 

May 5.—Ex-Judge John F. Dillon, a noted au- 
thority on municipal corporations and railroad 
law, 82. 

May 6.—Dr. Charles S. Wainwright, a noted 
instructor in internal medicine. 

May 9.—Charles William Post, the manufac- 
turer of cercal foods and opponent of the methods 
of organized labor, 59. 

May 10.—Madame Lillian Nordica, the noted 
American opera singer, 57... . Ernst von Schuch, 
the German operatic conductor, 67... . Sir Wil- 
liam A. Smith, founder of the Boys’ Brigade in 
England, 59. 

May 11.—Major-Gen. Charles B. Hall, U.S.A., 
retired, 70... . Col. John C. Calhoun Mayo, the 
Kentucky coal operator and Democratic leader, 49. 
.. . Daniel De Leon, leader of the Socialist Labor 
party in New York. 

May 12.—Eugenio Montero-Rios, head of the 
Spanish commissioners who drafted and signed 
the treaty of peace with the United States in 
1898, 82. 

May 13.—Mrs. Isabella Fyvie Mayo, the Scotch 
novelist, 71. 

May 14.—Mrs. Elizabeth King Ellicott, a noted 
Maryland club woman and _ suffragist... . Leo- 
pold Hammel, a prominent Mobile merchant and 
philanthropist, 67... . William Wainwright, vice- 
president of the Grand Trunk Railroad, 74... . 
Duncan McMartin, a prominent Canadian mine- 
owner, 45... . Paul Louis Heroult, the French 
chemist and inventor of appliances used in manu- 
facturing aluminum and steel, 51. 

May 15.—Frederick D. Monk, former Minister 
of Public Works in Canada, 58. 

May 17.—John L. Griffiths, Consul-General of 
the United States at London, 58. 

May 18.—Admiral Sir Charles Drury, a promi- 
nent retired member of the British Navy, 68. 

May 19.—William Aldis Wright, a noted Eng- 
lish author and critic. 





THE MEXICAN QUESTION IN AMER- 
ICAN AND FOREIGN CARTOONS 
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THE KNOCK AT THE DOOR 
(Uncle Sam bringing civilization to Mexico) 
From the News (Chicago) 
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IN THE HANDS OF THE PRESIDENT Uncie Sam: 
From the Evening Sun (New York) 
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NOTHING TO DO BUT PLUNGE IN 


“Well, if I must, I must.” 
From the American (Baltimore) 
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BrotHEeR JONATHAN (to 
Mexico): “I have noth- 
ing whatever against you 
(Bang!) I realize that 
you have nothing 
against me_ personal- 
ly (Smash, Bang, 
Smash!)”? From The 
Amsterdammer 
(Amsterdam) 





























“A SORT OF WAR” 


PRESIDENT Witson:| “I hope you are not shooting at 
my dear friends the Mexicans?’ 

U. S. N. Gunner: “Oh, no, sir. We have strict 
orders only to aim at one Huerta.” From Punch (London) 


























SOUTH AMERICA AS AN APPLE OF DISCORD 
Germany: “My dear, you see all these things I have 


brought you; I want to do business with you. 
Uncte Sam: “I am nearer to you than this fellow, 
besides, ‘America for the Americans,’ you know!” 
Soutn America (aside): “Yes, I know, I know; I 
love you both; but when it comes to business, I am for 
myself.” From O Malho (Rio Janiero) 











He has not made obeisance to the hat 






From Kikeriki (Vienna) 














THE INSTINCT OF A PEOPLE—“JUST LIKE A VULTURE” 
(The “EE UU” on the Vulture’s wing standing for Estados Unidos—United States) 
A Spanish view, from Blanco y Negro (Madrid) 
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THE BATTLE OF VERA CRUZ PRESIDENT WILSON, TO THE JINGO: ‘SIT DOWN, YOU 
From the Ledger (Tacoma, Wash.) ARE ROCKING THE BOAT” From the Times (Detroit) 





BEFORE THE UNITED STATES INTERVENED IN BEHALF AFTER THE UNITED STATES HAD RESCUED THEM 


OF THESE OPPRESSED PEOPLE FROM THEIR OPPRESSION 
From the Tribune (Chicago) 
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THE GRINGO SCHOOLMASTER DOING HIS BLAMEDEST TO KEEP THE LID ON 
From the Times (Washington) From the Register and Leader (Des Moines, Iowa) 
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THE MAID OF THE MIST 
From the Dispatch (Columbus, Ohio) 





THE LESSON % 
From the Jersey Journal (Jersey City) 


( :* is to bé hoped that the results of the 
Niagara Falls peace conference will be 
more substantial than the cartoonist’s “Maid 
of the Mist.” The “Snipers,” it seems, have 
been after President Wilson, also, with 
: criticism a-plenty. In the two cartoons below 
THE SNIPERS are presented varying views as to the matter 
From the News (Chicago) of dying for one’s country. 
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THE HOME COMING ‘ THE SOLDIER’S FAREWELL. From the Call (New York) 
From the Sun (New York) (A Socialist viewpoint) 
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THE MEXICAN DICTATOR IN A NEW ROLE. THE SOCIAL HUERTA ENTERTAINING THE LADIES 


VICTORIANO HUERTA, THE MAN, 
THE SOLDIER 


BY N. C. ADOSSIDES 


HAVING received my credentials from 
President Francisco Madero, I was on 
my way to the front. This was in April, 
1912. On the road to Torreon, there were 
constant rumors that the rebels had dealt a 
terrific blow to the Federals, that two bat- 
tles had been Jost at Santa Rosalia and Par- 
ral. I arrived in time for another more 
terrific downfall, the debacle of Escalon. 
General Gonzales Salas, commander-in-chief 
of the Madero forces inthe North, had 
ztbandoned the battlefield, and, taking with 
him a- - of officers, had hidden himself 
in his private car, leaving his army to ex- 
tricate itself from the trap into which his 
unpardonable blunders had led it. In the 
meantime Salas was fleeing to Torreon be- 
hind the only available locomotive, but he did 
not live to put foot in that city. Preferring 
suicide to the inevitable court-martial, this 
ultra-terrified deserter blew out his brains. 

When the meaning of the commander’s ab- 


sence became evident, General Joaquin Tellez 
took command of the army and succeeded in 
making an honorable retreat. The fields 
were strewn with the dead, the wounded 
writhed or fainted on the vast stretches of 
the Durango desert, while the remnant of the 
baffled forces flew before the enemy, panic- 
stricken and exhausted. 

At dusk I overtook them at Bermejillo, 
along the railroad line, facing an endless 
chain of mountains which loomed like gigan- 
tic monuments brooding over the slaughtered. 

It was a hideous night. Extremes of 
demoralization, sorrow, and fear were all 
around us. We were out in the deadly, 
waterless desert; three thousand men, most 
of them with their horror-stricken wives and 
children. From all sides came the groans of 
the injured, the hungry, the wails of those 
who had been bereft of husband, brother, or 
friend. The stoutest hearted of the women, 


the amazing soldaderas who compose the 
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SENORA HUERTA 


commissary department of the Federal army, 
ministered to the wounded; little children 
ran back and forth among the bivouackers 
carrying the precious morsel of food and 
water. 

The doleful sound of the sentinel’s 
“Alerta!”’ periodically repeated along the 
watchful line gave the impression that a 
night attack might be in store for this 
helpless caravan. There was a_ winking 
red eye in the mountainous distance, prob- 
ably a rebel’s signal torch. 
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strong reinforcements,” Captain Barrios in- 
formed us. 

The news stirred the depressed group. 
They seemed to gather vim, and began to 
discuss the new leader with enthusiasm. 

Captain Fernandez, who had had a hand- 
to-hand experience with the rebels and bore 
a ghastly cut on his forehead, waved his band- 
age and cried, “Thank God! Now we shall 
show the devils.”’ (The Orozchistas. ) 

I asked if General Huerta was a really 
able military man. A serious-minded, highly- 
educated officer answered me. 

“Do you know,” he said, “the French 
proverb, ‘Dans le Royaume des aveugles le 
borgne est le roi?’ (In the kingdom of the 
blind the one-eyed man is King?) Well,” 
he continued, “we have no strategists nor 
any great military genius in Mexico. Vic- 
toriano Huerta is, however, the best officer 
in our army. He is a man of great tenacity 
and he possesses the qualifications necessary 
to a successful leader.” 

“He is a man-eater, but he is what we 
want,” supplemented Captain Barrios. 

A few days later this much-talked-of gen- 
eral arrived in ‘Torreon. ‘Tremendous 
crowds had gathered to greet the train that 
brought the new commander-in-chief and the 
vanguard of his reinforcements. Elated of- 
ficers and troopers pawed one another to 
catch a glimpse of the short, white figure as it 
descended from the car. They cheered up- 
roariously at the sight of the grim, immobile 
face under the broad brim of a Panama hat, 
and followed him across the street to the 
Hotel Francia, continuing their bedlam of 
rejoicing. 

In my capacity of war correspondent I 
had unique opportunities of meeting General 
Huerta. His quarters at the hotel were two 
doors away from my room and our dinner 





Half a dozen of tortillas 
and a box of sardines were 
being divided between the 
artillery officers and myself. 
A sergeant was making a 
fire with desert under- 
brush. We gathered about 
it, a grave-faced company. 


COMMANDER OF MADERO’S 
ARMY 


“General Victoriano 
Huerta has been appointed 














commander-in-chief of the 
Northern army and in a 
few days will be here with 
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was often a mutual af- 
fair. 

It did not. take long to 
discover his now celebrated 
love for alcoholic refresh- 
ment; one became accus- 
tomed to see him borne 
away to his apartments by 
his intimates among the staff 
officers. At other times he 
was fit enough to carry on 
a forceful and extremely in- 
telligent conversation with 
those about him, to be ex- 
cessively suave and affable 
after the caressing Mexican 
fashion. I saw him in the 
affectionate embrace of 
Pancho Villa, patting that 
national tiger on the back 
and praising him for his 
fidelity and serviceableness 
to the Madero cause, smil- 
ing the most benign Mexi- 
can smiles at the enthusias- 
tic Wwar_ correspondents, 
scattering bland  compli- 
ments among the officers, 
and there was nothing in 
all that profusion of good 
nature to augur his hatred 
and jealousy of Villa, his 
well-known hostility _ to- 














wards the representatives 


ot the press, and his Photograph by the American Press Association, New York 


grudging tolerance of his 
aids. 
HUERTA’S CAREER 


Huerta is much the same type of Mexican 
as Porfirio Diaz, more Indian than Spanish 
by blood, appearance, and traits, but he has 
not the far-sounding voice of Diaz nor can 
he ever hope to become such a world-com- 
peller. 

Educated at the .military academy of 
Chapultepec, and with no influence at his 
back, he advanced slowly. In 1897 Gen- 
eral Reyes was minister of war and con- 
spired against Diaz. Among his fellow-con- 
spirators was Victoriano Huerta. The in- 
trigue discovered, Reyes was exiled, osten- 
sibly to study military tactics in Germany, 
while Huerta was deprived of his command. 

When Madero sstarted his revolution 
against Diaz, Huerta offered to fight the 
uprising, but Diaz, skeptical of the disgraced 
officer, refused to accept the offer. Later, 
however, before leaving the capital, Diaz 
reinstated Huerta in the army, believing that 

* 


HUERTA AS HIS FRIENDS SAY HE REALLY LOOKS 


the partisan of Reyes would never make com- 
mon cause with Madero. Ironically enough 
Huerta was in command of the troops that 
escorted the deluded ex-president to Vera 
Cruz. 

After the departure of Porfirio Diaz, 
Huerta’s ambition, cunning, and an amount 
ot genuine ability that gathered luster under 
the conditions prevailing in Mexico promoted 
him to the foremost rank of Madero’s army. 
For six months he was in command of the 
operations against Zapata, but accomplished 
nothing, albeit he gained the reputation of 
being a merciless murderer of prisoners ef 
war, “a man-eater,” to quote Captain Barrios 
again. 


HIS CAMPAIGN AGAINST OROZCO 


In 1912, as successor of Gonzales Salas, 
Huerta conducted the successful Northern 
campaign against Pascual Orozco and be- 
came Huerta, the conqueror and pet hero of 
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HUERTA, VILLA AND MADERO’S BROTHER DURING THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST OROZCO 
(This rare and interesting photograph shows (1) Huerta as Commander of the Madero forces during- the 


Orozco rebellion; (2) Gerald Brandon, American war correspondent; (3) Emilio Madero, commander of 
of rurales, and brother of the now assassinated President. 
a snapshot.) 


the helmet in the center is an unknown private. From 


the country. Much of his military glory at 
the time rested upon his own report of the 
battle of Reyano. ‘This battle took place in 
June, 1912. Orozco and about 8000 men, 
armed with Winchester rifles, occupied the 
heights surrounding the Reyano  cafion 
through which the Federals were forced to 
pass on their march northward. Orozco’s 
artillery consisted of a few pieces captured 
from the Federals in a previous engagement 
and he had no ammunition for these guns 
save some makeshift shells manufactured in 
the railroad shops of Chi- 


a corps 


Pancho Villa at the extreme right. The man with 


“Fire six shots to the left,” ordered the 
stultified commander. 

Obeying orders, Colonel Navarette direct- 
ed his fire. General Huerta, who was close 
to the battery in action, was roused from his 
torpor. ‘What is this noise, Sefior Colonel ?” 
he inquired angrily. 

“You ordered me to fire, General,” replied 
the amazed Colonel Navarette. 

“Never mind that,” was the sullen retort. 
“Stop that noise! It bothers me.” 

But for this same Colonel Rubio Nava- 





huahua, which shells, be- 
sides being of inadequate 
range, seldom exploded. 
Huerta, on the other hand, 
had 12,000 men equipped 
with modern Mauser rifles, 
and his artillery was com- 
posed of fifty field-pieces. 

After two or three hours 
of skirmishing a force of 
about 2000 rebels was seen 
to retreat across the moun- 
tains. Huerta, convinced 
that a battle had been won, 
began to celebrate and very 
shortly he was the worse 
for brandy. He was wan- 
dering at random about the 
battlefield when Colonel 
Rubio Navarette ap- 
proached to inform him of 














the enemy’s exact position 
and to get instructions how 
to use his artillery. 


SIX OF HUERTA’S AIDES AND ASSOCIATES WHO BEGAN AT THE 
BOTTOM AND HAVE BECOME GENERALS IN HIS SERVICE 


(The first three of these, in the foreground, reading from left to right, are: 
Captain Limon, Capta:n Barrios and Captain Robles) 
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HUERTA AND HIS CABINET ENTERTAINING 


rette, Huerta’s men would have advanced 
without any preliminary precaution. Rubio 
refused to join the celebration ceremonies, 
kept his eyes open, and ordered a _ recon- 
naissance. 

At about midnight, Gerald Brandon, a 
fearless and thoroughly seasoned American 
correspondent, who was accompanying the 
Federal column, came across a force of rebels 
advancing from the left in an attempt to 
flank Huerta. Brandon rushed to headquar- 
ters and warned the General, who was in no 
condition to absorb the import of the warn- 
ing, but Colonel Navarette, one of the only 
few sober officers in charge, took heed of the 
information and stretched an infantry force 
across the threatened flank in time to check 
the advancing enemy. _ 

My informant, an officer of Huerta, as- 
sured me that had it not been for the timely 
caution of . the American correspondent 
Huerta, his entire staff, and all the artillery 
would have fallen into the hands of the 
enemy and almost without a struggle, for it 
is a well-known fact that artillery cannot de- 
fend itself against the attack of infantry. 

After this curiously conducted battle of 
Reyano, Huerta was severely criticized by the 
newspapers for sending reports of a glorious 
victory. He had called the correspondents 
and personally supervised the wording of 
the news. He said: ‘While this battle has 


FRENCH NAVAL OFFICERS IN THE PALACE 


not been a Wagram or an Austerlitz, it has 
shown certain characteristics that renders it 
unique in the history of modern warfare.” 
He insisted that he be described as the brave 
and the able strategist who had gained a vic- 
tory at the cost of less than fifty lives and 
as such he was recorded in the more amiable 
accounts of the great battle at Reyano, in 
which 25,000 men took part! In reality, this 
battle was not more than a skirmish between 
the unequal forces of Orozco and Huerta, a 
pitting of inadequate arms against superior 
forces, better guns, and powerful artillery. 
But for the feat which General Huerta de- 
scribed to his government he was recom- 
pensed by the sum of 50,000 pesos. 


HIS PRODIGALITY AND LOVE OF DISPLAY 


Upon his return to Mexico City it was 
said that the victor had secured spoils that 
were not reckoned with the generosity of 
Madero. He had acquired a luxurious sup- 
ply of automobiles, carriages, horses, and 
other delicacies purloined from private in- 
dividuals and mining companies in Chihua- 
hua by Orozco. 

That battle of Reyano and his last con- 
flict with Orozco at Bashimba occurred two 
years ago. Since then the _ inarticulate 
schemes and ambitions of the commander- 
in-chief have risen to articulate voice and 
action. Madero has been gathered to the 
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HUERTA IN HIS AUTOMOBILE ON HIS WAY TO THE 
CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES 


bosom of oblivion and Huerta, a culprit 
whose crime deserves hanging, becomes his 
impromptu successor. 

For months Madero’s popularity had been 
at low ebb. The restless people of Mexico 
were looking for a new Messiah, feeling the 
necessity for a stronger and more experienced 
hand to conduct the entangled affairs of the 
nation. It was an opportune time for the 
ambitious and glory-spattered General Hu- 
erta to fall upon the Presidency. But how? 
Surely not by way of a revolution. ‘That 
would have been too flagrant ingratitude. 
Madero had paid liberally for the services 
rendered in the North, and the victorious 
General could not afford to so openly snap 
at the hand that had fed him. He was con- 
fident that there would be a less perilous 
and more plausible means to the end he had 
in mind; and he did not have to wait long 
for that means to present itself. 


HE JOINS THE DIAZ CONSPIRACY 


Huerta made his first move towards his 
goal under cover of the uprising instigated 
by Felix Diaz at Vera Cruz in October, 
1912. This feeble revolution was _ short- 
lived and Diaz, the victim of treason, cap- 
tured, imprisoned, and sentenced to death. 
Thanks to the efforts of his friends and the 
mercy of Madero, the prisoner escaped exe- 
cution and was brought to Mexico City for 
incarceration. Upon his arrival Huerta 
secretly communicated and conspired with 
Diaz, who was eager enough to be aided in 
the ousting of Madero and seizing of the 
presidency. But Huerta was not playing 
for the benefit of Diaz; his game was in 
favor of his friend, Bernardo Reyes. 

A revolt headed by the cadets of Chapul- 
tepec Academy broke out in Mexico City, 
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and the infuriated military element rushed 
to the palace to demand Madero’s resigna- 
tion. Madero obstinately refused to be in- 
timidated by the demonstrations. At the 
same time the doors of the city’s prison were 
thrown open and Felix Diaz, surrounded by 
a powerful Felecista force, who with ample 
artillery at their command, fought the de- 
fenders of Madero. General Reyes, who 
kad joined the revolutionists, was killed in 
the conflict. 

Now was the moment for Victoriano 
Huerta and General Blanquet (the present 
minister of war) to betray their benefactor. 
Huerta gripped his opportunity. He arrested 
Madero at the national palace and later he 
is believed to have given the cowardly order 
to assassinate the well-meaning and unfor- 
tunate President. 


HIS CAREER AS DICTATOR 


Huerta’s first affair of dictatorship was to 
make his new power felt by those whose at- 
titude towards him was inimical. He be- 
gan to sweep his enemies into prison or to 
have them executed. Then, to crush the 
revolutions and to protect himself from the 
vengeance of Pancho Villa, he prepared an 
elaborate military program and succeeded in 
raising the standard of the Mexican army 
to fifty thousand men, mostly impressed vol- 
unteers or liberated jail-birds. 

This army has failed to fulfil its mission, 
but Huerta has not yet been proven a fail- 
ure. With the support of this country he 
might have become another Diaz. He might 
even have restored peace and order in Mex- 
ico, for the insolent and audacious provisional 
President of Mexico is neither a puppet nor 
figurehead. 

During the months while President Wil- 
son’s envoy, Mr. John Lind, was watching 
Mexican affairs from Vera Cruz, and 
Chargé d’Affaires, Nelson O’Shaughnessy, 
was conducting American business in -Mex- 
ico City, the dictator maintained a correct 
diplomatic attitude which amply justified his 
reputation for political astuteness, an_atti- 
tude, moreover, in which the outside world 
was compelled to admit there existed a cer- 
tain amount of dignity. This reputation was 
also borne out by Huerta’s ready agreement 
to the mediation proposals of the A. B. C. 


ADMINISTRATOR AS WELL AS SOLDIER 


Victoriano Huerta has proven himself to 
be a potent administrator as well as a most 
efficient militarist. It would be fair to admit 
that he has not had time to demonstrate to 
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the world how able he is to bring about the 
pacification of Mexico. Like Porfirio Diaz, 
and the analogy between the two men is 
marked, he will be recognized by foreigners 
and Mexicans as a great man. In that un- 
happy land south of the Rio Grande only an 
iron hand can rule effectively, the primitive- 
ness and the ignorance of the peon added to 
his base social and mental condition makes 
him an unruly animal who if he is to be dom- 
inated must be dominated by brute force, 
the only law he has been taught to respect 
during his centuries of servitude. It took 
Porfirio Diaz twelve years to enforce the 
law and to bring an unwonted order and 
prosperity to the country. Huerta has had 
a little over a year to cope with the situation 
and in spite of the bitter strife within the 
borders of the republic and the systematic 
antagonism from without he has succeeded in 
holding his own much longer than expected. 

It is true that a number of innocent men 
have suffered under the new dictatorship, 
that deputies have been imprisoned, that Sen- 
ator Dominguez mysteriously disappeared 
and others have been less mysteriously dis- 
missed, but on the other hand Huerta has 
surrounded himself with competent men, has 
sought a qualified support and retained it. 
A usurper and self-imposed dictator he may 
have been, but for that matter so has been 
many another Mexican president. 


Very logically there are conspiracies buzz- . 


ing about his head and the Judas in his case 
may turn out to be his minister of war, Gen- 
eral Blanquet, who had the inglorious privi- 
lege of being a sergeant in the squad that exe- 
cuted the Emperor Maximilian and the one 
who was chosen to give le coup de grace. 

He has been regarded as the strongest man 
in that republic, a man who would strain 
every nerve to retain his position and solidify 
his achievements. He is a man with a keen 
sense for a crisis and he is a clever manipu- 
lator -of possibilities. He is not a character 
to be intimidated by the tragic specters that 
might well lurk within the walls of the 
Mexican National Palace, nor by menace 
from inimical quarters. 


A CHARACTER OF INDIAN STOICISM 


He accepts the fact of his enemies with a 
philosophical degree of stoicism. He has 
no tender sensibilities to be stung by criticism, 
no dictatorial conscience, no upsetting com- 
punctions upon which persons or circum- 
stance can play. With the spectacle of his 
crushed armies and his own power so de- 
pleted by the successful Constitutionalists 
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who remain in control of more than one-third 
of the republic; hampered as he has been by 
the non-recognition of this country, he has 
had further recourse to his inexhaustible as- 
sets of craft and cunning and has taken a 
gambler’s last and desperate chance at the 
results of his connivings. 

He has -hoped to behold his present en- 
emies, the Constitutionalists, rushing on a 
more serious errand than civil warfare, to 
see them rallying to preserve the honor and 
dignity of the fatherland. With the united 
factions he hoped to resist the hated 
“Gringo.” There would no longer be Fed- 
erals and Constitutionalists, but Mexicans 
defending the realm of Huerta, for Huerta 
as a savior of his country and a medium 
through which peace, order, and the inter- 
national prestige of ./lexico might be restored 
was a chimera in which he could no longer 
have faith. He relied and is still relying 
upon the fickleness of the Mexican character, 
counted and is counting upon the Mexican’s 
hatred for the mighty and meddling white 
neighbor, on the chaos in which his own 

















GERALD BRANDON, THE ADVENTUROUS AMERICAN 
NEWSPAPER CORRESPONDENT IN MEXICO 
(See reference on page 699) 
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cupidity shall become lost, or dwindled into 
a comprehensible sin of patriotism. His cold 
imagination figured upon such possibilities, 
found it the longest but the safest route 
around the mountain of difficulties that has 
loomed up in his Presidential path. 

He .agreed with the spirit of insult ex- 
hibited at Tampico, consented with satisfac- 
tion to each and every impertinence that has 
been levelled at the administration in Wash- 
ington. He does not fear the exasperated 
American nation, nor the penalty for his own 
dangling challenge. He regards the “watch- 
ful waiting” policy with cynical amusement. 
He regards the President of the United 
States as a timorous, inexperienced school- 
teacher “watching” and “waiting” for a con- 
summate master of intrigue who is in no 
mood to learn lessons of self-sacrifice or 
submission, or to have his character white- 
washed for the glory of professorial ends. 
One-eyed King he may be, but that one eye 
is fixed on the main chance, and it has the 
penetration of a veritable statesman. 

Statesman he is, of the crafty variety. In 
agreeing to send his representatives to the 
mediation conference at Niagara Falls he 
plays a game of his own,—the game of a 
wily diplomat. It would be difficult to 
prophesy just what this game may be. Su- 
perficially it is an acceptance of European 
advice, an inexpensive proof to the world 
that he has a desire to avert a war with the 
United States. By this concession he gains 
time to prepare himself for all eventualities. 
He is aware that a permanent, satisfactory 
agreement is improbable. In the meantime 
he might precipitate hostilities between Fun- 
ston’s men and the Federal Mexican forces. 


“AN EGOTIST FIRST, A PATRIOT AFTERWARD” 


Victoriano Huerta, like many another 
Mexican, is an egotist first and after that 
a patriot. He would rather his country lost 
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its bungled sovereignty than to be himself 
forced from the position which it pleases him 
to occupy. ‘That a neighboring power should 
hurl an Atlantic and a Pacific fleet and thou- 
sands of infantry at his particular head, so to 
speak, flatters his exceeding great vanity, but 
it is not sufficient persuasion to drive him in 
a direction away from which his stubborn 
face is set. Between the two fires that beset 
him, the smouldering foreign flame and the 
devastating civil conflagration, he still hopes 
to smother the one and excite the other. 

Huerta is undoubtedly doomed to go, either 
alone or with his country, either because of 
foreign pressure or the sword at home, 
but before his elimination he will create 
such an inferno that he will have the gratifi- 
cation of having cleaved to his motto,— 
which is: “L’Etat c’est moi, et apres mot 
le Déluge.” 

In the event of such hostilities the aspect 
of the Mexican situation would rapidly 
change. ‘Thousands of Constitutionalists are 
bound to yield to the impassioned and solemn 
entreaties that will be sent to them on the 
eve or in the thick of war. The lofty words 
exchanged between the leaders of the rival 
factions will be blotted out by the horrible 
realities of invasion; the Mexican will fight 
for Mexico, indifferent as to who was, or is, 
or ought to be the chief of that republic. On 
the other hand, if by some happy chance, 
Huerta is forced to efface himself the difh- 
cult Mexican problem will grow more diffi- 
cult and complex. With the elimination of 
Huerta the Constitutionalists will undoubt- 
edly demand the reins of government. This 
country, in possession of the principal Mexi- 
can seaport will ask some guarantee for the 
policing of. the country, some assurance that 
there will be order and harmony, a demand 
which will as undoubtedly be resented by 
Carranza and Villa. Under those circum- 
stances the clash might not easily be averted. 











TYPES OF OUR NEW IMMIGRANTS 


HE stream of immi- 

gration to our shores 
steadily continues, while 
the bill for its regulation 
still remains in Congress. 
Certain clauses of the 
measure, relating to po- 
litical refugees and illit- 
erates, have been matters 
of much controversy. 
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Seventy-five per cent. of 
the present incoming tide 
of humanity is from 
Eastern and Southern 
Europe and Western 
Asia. To this section 
belongs Austria, the 
southern part of which 
has sent us the whole- 
some types here grouped. 





THE BRIGHT LITTLE FACES OF SOME OF OUR FUTURE CITIZENS 
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HON. CHARLES S. WHITMAN, DISTRICT ATTORNEY OF NEW YORK COUNTY 


HARLES S. WHITMAN, District Attorney of New York County, was first elected to the 

office he now holds in November, 1909, assuming his duties on January 1, 1910. He was 
reélected for a term of four years in November, 1913, on the tickets of all the prominent parties 
so that his election was practically unanimous,—an occurrence unusual in the history of Ameri- 
can politics. 

Mr. Whitman was born in Connecticut, on August 28, 1868,—the son of the Rev. John S. 
Whitman, a Presbyterian minister. He was graduated from ‘Amherst College in the class 
of 1890, at the age ‘of twenty-one years, and then came to New York, where he entered the law 
school of New York University. Mr. Whitman was admitted to the bar in 1894 and began 
the practice of law in the same year. In 1902 he was appointed assistant corporation counsel 
of New York City. Just prior to the close of his administration, Mayor Low, in recogni- 
tion of Mr. Whitman’s achievements, appointed him a City Magistrate. He was "elected Presi- 
dent of the Board of Magistrates, and during his administration in that position Mr. Whitman 
brought about many reforms in the procedure in the Magistrates’ Courts. Mr. Whitman was 
later appointed by Governor Charles E. Hughes to fill a vacancy upon the bench of the 
Court of General Sessions, taking his seat on July 1, 1907. Upon the expiration of his term 
as judge, Mr. Whitman resumed the private practice of law, which he continued until he was 
elected District Attorney of the County of New York in the fall of 1909. During the four and 
a half years of his administration as District Attorney Mr. Whitman has personally, and with 
signal success, handled some of the most important criminal prosecutions that have attracted 
the attention of the nation. 











THE WORLD’ 


S GREATEST 


PROSECUTING OFFICE : 


BY CHARLES 


S. WHITMAN 


(District Attorney of New York County) 


I AM informed that the District Attorney’s 
office of New York County is the largest 
criminal-iaw office under one roof in the 
world. Employed in this office, which is 
really a department of the county adminis- 
tration, are 165 lawyers, clerks, process-serv- 
ers, and other necessary assistants. In round 
figures, the annual cost of prosecuting crimes 
in the heart of New York City,—or that part 
of it which is included in the County of New 
York,— is half a million dollars. 

A large part of this sum is spent in investi- 
gations, especially those where experts, pri- 
vate detectives, and other outside agencies are 
required, preliminary to the presentation of 
an important case to a jury. ‘The extradition 
of prisoners, frequently from far-away coun- 
tries where they have been apprehended and 
held for trial in New York, contributes also 
to the annual expense of the District Attor- 
ney’s Office. 


FIFTEEN THOUSAND CASES IN TWENTY 
COURTS 


During the year 1913 there came within 
the jurisdiction of my office 14,853 charges of 
crime,—felonies and misdemeanors. In 1912 
the number of such charges was 13,234. In 
all, some 15,600 proceedings were disposed of 
in the office of the District Attorney in New 
York last year. 

The District Attorney appears in one day, 
personally or by his representatives, in twenty 
courts of the City and State of New York. 
Of course, it is inconceivable that any one 
man could have personal knowledge of the 
daily conduct of each trial or proceeding. 
That is out of the question. But the respon- 
sibility and accountability for every word ut- 
tered by his representatives, for every step 
taken, and for the disposition of every case, 
so far as his office is concerned, rest upon the 
District Attorney, and upon him alone. 


THE DISTRICT ATTORNEY'S STAFF 


Fifty-two lawyers, trained in the processes 
of the criminal law, constitute the District 
Attorney’s staff. In the selection of these 
June—5 


men, upon whose judgment, experience, char- 
acter, and ability the chief prosecutor of New 
York County must at times absolutely rely, 
party allegiance and personal friendship have 
little place. It has been my earnest effort to 
make the office ot the District Attorney solely 
an effective and efficient law office. With 
this end in view, I have, since assuming office 
on January 1, 1910, endeavored to give it an 
institutional character. Politics and the ef- 
fective administration of such an office cannot 
be mixed, for crime is neither racial nor po- 
litical. In the conduct of such an office, the 
man who would be influenced by selfish or 
political motives in the prosecution of crime 
would be violating, in spirit at least, the law 
of the land just as truly as would be the crim- 
inal whom he is called upon to prosecute. 

Whatever degree of success may have been 
attained during the years I have administered 
the office of District Attorney is due to the 
faithful, loyal, courageous, and able men,— 
the men of my staff,—who have been willing 
when called upon to labor, in season and out 
of season, in the investigation and presenta- 
tion of criminal cases. They have served 
thus, usually without public recognition of 
any kind. In their selection I believe I have 
the right to claim for myself at least the abil- 
ity to choose properly men to perform those 
services in the District Attorney’s office which 
are called for by the law. It does not make 
so much difference who the District Attor- 
ney himself may be, if the heads of the various 
bureaus or departments in his office, carefully 
selected and trained by years of experience, 
form such a perfectly working machine that 
political changes in the community create 
little disturbance in the organization of the 
District Attorney’s staff. So much for the 
personnel of the legal corps. 


THE BUSINESS OF THE OFFICE,—THE PROSE- 
CUTION OF CRIME 


It is not my purpose to paint a word pic- 
ture of the tragedies that are necessarily 
linked with the administration of the crim- 


inal law. The newspapers, and sometimes the 
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THE DISTRICT ATTORNEY’S STAFF 
(From left to right: George A. Lavelle, Chief of the Bail Bond Bureau; Lucian S, Breckinridge, Chief _of the 


Homicide Bureau; Charles A. Perkins, Chief of the Indictment Bureau; Aaron J. 


of Complaints, Robert S. Johnstone, of the Appeal 


olnon, Chief of the Bureau 
Bureau; Floyd H. Wilmot, Chief of the Special Sessions 


Court Bureau; Henry D. Sayer, Chief Clerk; Royal H.Weller, Chief of the Arson and Insurance Bureau.) 


magazines, recite these tragedies, unwhole- 
some and deplorable as they must be. 

I shall endeavor merely to tell how the 
machinery of the criminal law in New York 
County operates; how this prosecution mill 
grinds out its large grist of cases. 

The business of the District Attorney of 
New York County is the prosecution of all 
crimes committed within the boundaries of 
the county. With the protection of the city’s 
interests in the civil courts he has nothing to 
do. That lies with the Corporation Counsel, 
an appointee of the Mayor. ‘The Corpora- 
tion Counsel’s office is the legal arm of the 
city government and has nothing to do with 
the punishment of crime. 

The crimes with which we have to deal are 
divided into two classes,—felonies and misde- 
meanors,—the former punishable by impris- 
onment in the State prison, the latter punish- 
able by imprisonment in the county jail or 
penitentiary, and in some instances by fines. 
Felonies are prosecuted by indictment, as pro- 
vided by the Constitution of the State of 


New York. 
THE CRIMINAL COURTS 


Indictments based upon crimes committed 
in New York County can be found only by a 
grand jury of the county. In the Court of 


General Sessions of New York County 
grand juries are empanelled each month. In- 
variably, during the last few years, two grand 
juries have been appointed at each term of 
the Court of General Sessions, so great has 
grown the volume of criminal cases in recent 
years. Frequently this volume of public busi- 
ness is so large that the two grand juries are 
unable to handle all the matters before the 
Court of General Sessions, and a third grand 
jury is empanelled in the criminal term of the 
Supreme Court, which sits during nine 
months of the year. In the Supreme Court 
one regular term is assigned for the hearing 
of criminal cases. 

In the Court of General Sessions there are 
five parts regularly in session from October 1 
until June 30. During the summer months 
three of these parts sit constantly for the dis- 
position of those cases in which persons are 
confined in prison awaiting trial. Occasion- 
ally one of the terms of the Genera! Sessions 
Court is extended, so that at times there are 
really six parts of this court sitting in felony 
cases. A regularly constituted sixth part in 
the Court of General Sessions has recently 
been created by State legislation. 

In order to avoid confusion in the mind of 
the layman it may be well to state that most 
of the cases handled by the Court of General 
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THE DISTRICT ATTORNEY WITH HIS SECRETARY 


Sessions are felony cases. Usually, misde- 
meanors are tried before the Court of Spe- 
cial Sessions. 

The volume of cases prosecuted by the Dis- 
trict Attorney’s office in the Court of General 
Sessions is enormous. During the year 1912 
there were 6551 cases disposed of by the 
grand juries upon evidence brought out or 
presented by members of my staff, During 
1913 the number of such cases totalled 7006. 
That does not mean, however, that 7006 per- 
sons were indicted by the New York County 
grand juries, inasmuch as about one out of 
every four felony charges submitted to the 
grand juries is dismissed. ‘These 7006 actions 
represent a great variety of crime, as many as 
forty distinct crimes coming within the felony 
class alone. 


THE BUREAUS WHICH INVESTIGATE CHARGES 


In order to expedite the handling of the 
various proceedings brought before the crim- 
inal courts by the District Attorney, my of: 
fice is divided into numerous departments or 
bureaus. For instance, there is the city mag- 
istrates’ court bureau; the bureau of com- 
plaints; the grand jury or indictment bureau; 
the homicide bureau; the arson and insurance 
bureau; the special sessions court bureau; the 
bail bond bureau; the appeal bureau, and the 
bureau for che investigation of applications 


for pardon. The criminal complaints, from 
the time they are first submitted, either in the 
magistrates’ courts or for investigation by the 
District Attorney’s office, until the final judg- 
ment of the court has been carried out, are 
handled by these bureaus. Sometimes their 
work is continued even after the judgment of 
these courts has been delivered, for frequently 
there are applications for executive clemency 
to be investigated, as well as the cases of first 
offenders who have applied to the State Pa- 
role Board for release upon the expiration of 
the minimum of their term of sentence. 


BEFORE THE CITY MAGISTRATES 


There is now in each of the seven city mag- 
istrates’ courts, or police courts, a legal mem- 
ber of the District Attorney’s staff. This 
was not the case when I took office. Some 
years ago, when I was a city magistrate, I saw 
the need for a trained lawyer to act as the 
people’s representative in the original submis- 
sion of matters before the committing magis- 
trate, who has primary jurisdiction in all cases 
of criminal or quasi-criminal offenses. I se- 
cured an additional appropriation to enable 
me to appoint such representatives who should 
be present every court day in the courts 
presided over by the city magistrates. My 
men are on hand daily in the magistrates’ 
courts to listen to the stories of those who 
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come before the magistrates believing that 
some crime affecting them has been com- 
mitted. Frequently it occurs that a pre- 
liminary investigation by my assistant is 
sufficient to establish the fact that no crime 
whatever has been committed. In such in- 
stances the time of the court is saved and the 
magistrate is spared the necessity of person- 
ally listening to the complainants’ stories. 
This: new system has worked well, for the 
result is that a large number of minor cases, 
which otherwise would have been sent by the 
city magistrates to the Court of Special Ses- 
sions or to the grand juries, are disposed of 
in the magistrates’ courts, thus relieving the 
Special Sessions Court and the grand juries of 
additional burdens. 

When, however, it appears that a real crime 
has been committed, and there is evidence 
which calls for the submission of the case to 
the city magistrate, my assistant in the police 
court investigates to see what additional evi- 
dence may be secured and furnished, in memo- 
randum form, to those in the District Attor- 
ney’s office who are subsequently to prepare 
the case for the grand jury or for trial. The 
work of the city magistrates is thus appre- 
ciably lessened by the presence of these as- 
sistants. 


THE COMPLAINT BUREAU 


Work somewhat similar to this is also per- 
formed by our complaint bureau, excepting 
that the complaints in this case come directly 
to the District Attorney’s office instead of to 
the magistrates’ courts. Thousands of such 
complaints are investigated yearly by the com- 
plaint bureau. The majority of them prove 
to be matters calling for civil procedure rather 
than that of the criminal courts. By this 
weeding out and classification of cases through 
the District Attorney’s office, much time is 
saved for the judges of the criminal courts. 
In these matters of complaints the bureau acts 
both as a sieve and a clearing-house,—win- 
nowing the legal chaff from the grain and 
sorting out into their proper classes the cases 
that call for action. 





HOW INDICTMENTS ARE OBTAINED 


The indictment bureau calls for painstak- 
ing work in the investigation of charges sub- 
mitted. Infinite care is taken in the treatment 
of indictments so that the charge of crime 
may be properly stated when the case is called 
for trial. All felony cases, as has been stated, 
must be passed upon by the grand jury. After 
a magistrate has heard a case in the magis- 
trates’ court, and it appears that a crim. has 


been committed, the defendant is held, in the 
case of a felony, for the action of the grand 
jury. 

Rarely is an innocent man indicted in New 
York County. More frequently the guilty 
man escapes through the inability of the peo- 
ple to obtain strong enough evidence to secure 
a verdict of guilty from a jury. During the 
year 1912 some three thousand persons were 
found guilty of crime in this county. Of 
these, 2300 had pleaded guilty. Last year 
3251 were adjudged guilty, and of these 2683 
admitted their guilt. ‘To my mind, a great 
object-lesson was driven home,—the lesson 
that a large majority of the men indicted by 
our grand juries must realize the futility of 
fighting’ for a verdict of not guilty. 

The District Attorney’s office prepares 
pleadings on behalf of the people in criminal 
trials. In felony cases such pleadings are 
termed indictments; in misdemeanor cases 
they are called informations. In the case of 
a misdemeanor, the person is held for trial 
in the Court of Special Sessions. Our grand 
jury or indictment bureau conducts careful 
investigations of all crimes committed in the 
county where it appears that the defendant 
has left the jurisdiction of New York County 
and has been located in some other state or 
county from which he can be extradited. The 
faithful work accomplished by the members 
of our grand jury or indictment bureau is 
little known to the general public. Yet it is 
one of the most important branches of the 
District Attorney’s office. 


DETECTIVE, WORK,—THE HOMICIDE BUREAU 


Few people perhaps realize the great 
amount of original detective work in homi- 
cide cases done by members of my staff,— 
work similar in many respects to that per- 
formed by the detective’ branch of the 
Police Department. Many of the homicide 
cases which come to the attention of my 
office require research of this kind. These 
investigators attached to this branch of the 
service are grouped under the head of our 
homicide bureau. Immediately upon notifi- 
cation by the Police Department that a homi- 
cide has occurred the District Attorney’s of- 
fice is notified, and an assistant district attor- 
ney proceeds immediately to the scene of the 
crime. He is accompanied by a stenographer. 
Much important evidence thus promptly 
gathered figures later on in the trial. My 
assistants detailed to this homicide bureau, as 
well as the stenographers, are subject to call 
day and night. In a large degree the work 
thus accomplished by the hoinicide bureau 
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contributes to the successful 
prosecution of murder and 
manslaughter cases. 


RUNNING DOWN “FIRE- 


The “firebug” and 
crooked broker and _ insur- 
ance adjuster have a special 
bureau of the District At- 
torney’s office dedicated to™ 
them. Suspicious fires, 
where claims may be made 
upon the insurance compa- 
nies, are thoroughly inves- 
tigated by the arson and 
insurance bureau of the 
District Attorney’s office. 
Last year, when an arson 
crusade was carried on 














jointly. by the Fire Depart- 
ment and my own office, 
one member of my staff was 
constantly occupied in de- 
tecting and prosecuting this despicable type 
of criminal. As a result of this work, two 
fraudulent fire insurance adjusters, a crooked 
broker, and several incendiaries were sent to 
Sing Sing Prison, following a confession ob- 
tained by my men of a notorious “firebug.” 

In addition to the successful prosecution of 
these “‘firebug” gentry, fifteen or more dan- 
gerous characters with scores of incendiary 
fires to their discredit fled from the jurisdic: 
tion of the county and state, after indictments 
had been filed against them. By thus ridding 
the city of these professional incendiaries the 
number of fires last year dropped more than 
2000 as compared to the preceding year, and 
the city’s fire loss was by this means greatly 
reduced. 


MISDEMEANOR CASES 


There is in New York County a Court of 
Special Sessions, presided over by three Jus- 
tices, where the majority of misdemeanor cases 
are heard. ‘Two members of the District At- 
torney’s staff are constantly at work in our 
Special Sessions bureau, where more than ten 
thousand actions were handled last year. 
Pleadings for the people are prepared by the 
District Attorney upon information gathered 
by this bureau. Last year 8188 such informa- 
tions were filed. 

In the trial parts of the Special Sessions 
Court some seven thousand cases are disposed 
of annually, the people being represented in 
every instance by the District Attorney or one 
of his assistants. Few cases of general or pop- 
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(The chief of the bureau, Aaron J. Colnon, in the center) 


ular interest, however, are tried in the Court 
of Special Sessions, so that the public knows 
little of the tremendous volume of work han- 
dled by the District Attorney’s office in the 
two trial branches of this court. Among the 
cases classed as misdemeanors and heard by 
the Special Sessions Court are such matters as 
violations of the excise law, of the laws re- 
specting disorderly houses, petit larceny, gam- 
bling, minor assaults, and so on. 


BAIL BONDS 


The bail-bond bureau of the District At- 
torney’s office is another department where 
a high degree of conscientious and intelligent 
labor is required. Each bond offered to guar- 
antee the reappearance of an accused person 
must be thoroughly investigated before being 
accepted by the District Attorney. In the case 
of a real-estate bond this often requires per- 
senal inspection of the property. The work 
of prosecution for the recovery on forfeited 
bonds also naturally falls to this bureau. A 
large number of bail bonds are forfeited each 
year. During 1913 some $142,000 was re- 
covered by the District Attorney’s office on 
forfeited bonds, while during the last four 
years in excess of $319,000 has been collected 
on forfeited bail bonds and deposited in the 
city treasury. 


ARGUMENT OF APPEALED CASES 


It may be supposed that the duties of the 
District Attorney in a specific case end when 
a conviction has been secured and sentence is 
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imposed. But that may be only the first step. 
In an important case the District Attorney 
may have to, and often does, fight for public 
justice through two other courts after the 
trial court has fully discharged its functions. 
For instance, the convicted defendant may 
appeal to the Appellate Division of the Su- 
preme Court (which is not, in New York 
State, the court of last resort), where the Dis- 
trict Attorney, either in person or by the 
members of his appeal bureau, must appear 
and argue to sustain the judgment of convic- 
tion. If a judgment in such a case is affirmed 
by the Appellate Division the defendant, un- 
der certain conditions, may carry his case to 
the. Court of Appeals of the State. There, 
too, the District Attorney must appear in 
opposition. 

There is an erroneous impression that many 
convictions obtained by the District Attor- 
ney’s office are reversed on appeal. “This im- 
pression is due, I believe, largely to the fact 
that reversals of the higher courts obtain 
more publicity than the affirmances by such 
tribunals. The following figures will, how- 
ever, correct this impression: In a total of 
ninety-eight cases carried to the Appellate Di- 
vision from the County of New York last 
year, in only three instances were the decisions 
of the lower courts reversed. ‘Thirty-four of 
the ninety-eight appeals were dismissed and 
five were withdrawn. In the Court of Ap- 
peals, out of a total of thirty-two cases last 
year, only one decision of the lower court was 
reversed. In 1912 eleven cases carried to the 
Court of Appeals were affirmed ; none was re- 
versed. In 1912, also, out of 115 cases dis- 
posed of in the Appellate Division, only three 
were reversed. In 1913 there were 56 
afirmances by the Appellate Division from 
New York County as against three reversals. 
‘The total number of appeal bureau disposi- 
tions by the Appellate Division last year was 
98. Of these, 34 were dismissed and five were 
withdrawn. These figures give a fair iridica- 
tion of the efficiency of our appeal bureau. 

This bureau also handles all applications 
for certificates of reasonable doubt, which 
would, if granted, enable a convicted defend- 
ant to be released on bail pending final termi- 
nation of his appeal, and it takes charge also 
of all writs of habeas corpus. The proportion 
of habeas corpus writs and certificates of rea- 
sonable doubt that are granted has been great- 
ly reduced during the last four years. When 
it is realized that out of the 130 cases from 
New York County passed upon by the Ap- 
pellate Division and the Court of Appeals last 
year there were only four reversals, it can be 


readily seen that there is a very small chance 
indeed of a person, pending appeal, being un- 
justly confined in jail. 

Naturally, the great bulk of work in the 
District Attorney’s office is the investigation, 
preparation, and trial of the felony cases that 
are submitted for the action of the Court of 
General Sessions and the criminal terms of 
the Supreme Court. One of the most impor- 
tant branches of our trial work is the inves- 
tigation of evidence against defendants. It 
frequently happens that the evidence given 
before the grand jury becomes unavailable 
before the date of the trial through the disap- 
pearance of some witnesses or the memory 
failure of others; or the evidence, on a care- 
ful review, may prove to be of such a charac- 
ter that a verdict of guilty could not be ex- 
pected. Upon the men of my office who are 
charged with these investigations there is a 
great burden of responsibility, for their work 
calls for the power of keen analysis, the care- 
ful weighing of evidence, and, what is equally 
as important, absolute trustworthiness. 


MURDER CASES 


The trials that are conducted in the Court 
of General Sessions and the criminal term of 
the Supreme Court are more familiar to the 
average citizen on account of their sensational 
character and their exploitation in the public 
press than are the proceedings in Special Ses- 
sions. A complete review of the important 
cases prosecuted by the District Attorney’s 
office during the last few years might be valu- 
able as showing the great range and volume 
of the work dene. But I will only take space 
to recall briefly a few of the more interesting 
ones. 

One of the most revolting murders with 
which the office has had to deal during my 
administration as District Attorney was that 
of Ruth Wheeler. For this murder, commit- 
ted on March 24, 1910, the defendant, Albert 
W. Wolter, was convicted a month later. 
The case was carried to the Court of Appeals, 
where the judgment was affirmed, and Wol- 
ter in due time paid the penalty for the crime. 

During the same year there were three 
other convictions for murder in the first de- 
gree, one of which was reversed by the Court 
of Appeals. This was one of the only two 
judgments of first-degree murder which have 
been reversed during the last four years. 

The average reader is more or less familiar 
with the prosecutions following the murder 
of the gambler, Herman Rosenthal, who was 
shot down early in the morning of July 16, 
1912, as he emerged from a hotel on Forty- 
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third street, near Broadway. For this crime 
Charles Becker, a lieutenant on the New York 
police force, was found guilty of murder in 
the first degree. “The Court of Appeals, 
however, reversed the jury’s verdict, necessi- 
tating a second trial. Four members of New 
York’s underworld, the so-called “gunmen,” 
—“Dago Frank,” “Gyp the Blood,” “Whitey 
Lewis,” and “Lefty Louie,’—were convicted 
also of this murder. ‘Their conviction was 
affirmed by the Court of Appeals, and they 
have since paid the death penalty. 

Still another case in which a murder was 
committed was that of Hans Schmidt, a 
pseudo-priest, who murdered the girl Anna 
Aumueller, and attempted to hide his crime 
by submerging parts of her dismembered body 
in the Hudson River. So much for the mur- 
derers who have been brought to justice in 
New York County in recent years. 


PROSECUTION OF SWINDLERS 


An interesting swindling case came during 
my first year in office. It was proven that a 
man had obtained, under false representations, 
a cargo of goods which he intended to dis- 
pose of in South America. He was located 
by excellent detective work in British Colum- 
bia, brought to New York County for trial, 
was convicted, and is now serving a term in 
the State prison. 

Another sensational case during my first 
year in office was that of a confidential clerk 
in the Russo-Chinese Bank, who was accused 
of embezzling more than $500,000 from that 
corporation. The case against the clerk was 
complete, —so complete, in fact, that he 
pleaded guilty and was sentenced on two in- 
dictments, making the maximum of his prison 
term eighteen years. 


“CROOKED” LAWYERS BROUGHT TO JUSTICE 


It may interest the reader to follow the 
successive steps that are taken from the very 
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SECRETARY WILLIS AND THE OFFICE BULLETIN- 
BOARD SHOWING STATUS OF CASES 


beginning of a criminal prosecution to the 
end. We will take the case of a lawyer who 
was convicted on January 26, 1912, of grand 
larceny in the first degree and was sentenced 
by Justice Davis of the Supreme Court to 
serve an indeterminate sentence of from two 
years to three years and eight months in the 
State prison. 

The original complaint against this man 
was lodged in the complaint bureau of the 
District Attorney’s office by a Presbyterian 
minister of White Plains, N. Y. The law- 
yer had charge of certain investments for the 
clergyman. The latter had become dissatis- 
fied with the manner in which these invest- 
ments were handled and suspected that he 
was being swindled. 

An investigation was made by the com- 
plaint bureau and several witnesses were ex- 
amined. It was found that the money ob- 
tained from two checks of $1000 each had 
apparently been appropriated by the lawyer. 
A complaint was drawn, the witnesses were 
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taken before a city magistrate, a warrant was 
issued, and the man was arrested. A full 
hearing was accorded him, in which the case 
of the people was represented by an assistant 
trom the District Attorney’s office, and the 
lawyer was held for the action of the grand 
jury. Pending such grand jury action he was 
released on bail of $6000. . 

In due time the lawyer was indicted by 
the grand jury for grand 
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was filed against the accused,—this time an 
indictment based on the eleven promissory 
rotes. The lawyer was arraigned in the 
Court of General Sessions and entered a plea 
of “not guilty.” 

The case was transferred from the Court 
of General Sessions to the criminal term of 
the Supreme Court and in due time was tried. 
The defendant was convicted. His counsel 
appealed to the Appellate Division of the Su- 
preme Court, seeking a reversal of the deci- 
sion. A certificate of reasonable doubt was 
also sought in the Supreme Court. It was 
denied on March 31, 1912. In June of that 
same year the appeal bureau of the District 
Attorney’s office moved to dismiss the lawyer’s 
appeal in the Appellate Division. The ap- 
peal was dismissed,—which ended the legal 
fight. The result well. justified the time and 
labor expended by the District Attorney’s of- 
fice. A “crooked” lawyer. had been made to 
pay the penalty of his misdoings. The man’s 
career as a lawyer ended right there. My of- 
fice notified the Bar Association of the cir- 
cumstances and the guilty man was forthwith 
disbarred. 

A former Assistant District Attorney of 
New York County was: recently charged 
with having criminally received stolen prop- 
erty in connection with a robbery of an aged 
banker, from whom about $87,000 worth 
of securities had been taken. The lawyer 
was sentenced to a term of five months in 
the penitentiary. His conviction was sub- 
sequently affirmed and he served his time on 
Blackwell’s Island. Eighteen other lawyers 





larceny in the first degree. 
The case was listed on the 
calendar of the General 
Sessions Court. One of the 
assistant district attorneys 
was assigned to try the case 
and began at once to pre- 
pare for the trial. During 
the investigation by this 
trial assistant several new 
transactions reflecting upon 
the integrity of the accused 
were disclosed. It became 
apparent that he had com- 
mitted grand larceny by ap- 
propriating eleven promis- 
sory notes aggregating 
$4450 which the clergyman 
had entrusted to his keep- 
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have been prosecuted for crime in New York 
County during my administration. 


FRAUDULENT BANKING METHODS 


The paths of frenzied finance sometimes 
lead to the District Attorney’s office. Four 
years ago there occurred a financial crash 
which resulted in several criminal prosecu- 
tions. The doors of the Northern Bank were 
closed on December 27, 1910. Disclosures by 
the State Banking Department cast grave sus- 
picions upon the methods of one Joseph G. 
Robin, a moving spirit in that instituticn. 
Robin was indicted, and within two months 
was brought to trial. Knowing how perfect 
was the case against him Robin pleaded guilty 
and offered to give evidence incriminating 
others. He was confined in the Tombs 
Prison for nearly two years, working in con- 
junction with my office and giving valuable 
information. After these two years in the 
Tombs he was sentenced to a term of one 
year in the penitentiary, making a total of 
three years’ confinement. 

Following closely the conclusion of the 
Robin trial a general investigation of the af- 
fairs of the Carnegie Trust Company was 
instituted by the District Attorney’s office. 
The company’s president was indicted for 
making a false report to the State Banking 
Department. An associate who was really 
the guiding spirit of the company was indicted 
for grand larceny in the first degree and was 
tried before Justice Davis. This trial lasted 
five weeks. He was found guilty of stealing 
$140,000 from the Carnegie Trust Company 
and was sentenced to not less than four years 
and eight months in Sing Sing Prison. The 
company’s president was also found guilty 
and sentenced. Another banker was con- 
victed of forgery shortly after the crash of the 
Northern Bank and the Carnegie Trust Com- 
pany, although he was not connected in any 
way with either of these institutions. He 
pleaded guilty to having forged stock certifi- 
cates o: the Bronx National Bank. 


OTHER OFFENDERS 


One of the most bitterly fought trials, and 
the longest that has ever occurred in New 
York County, followed the indictment for 
conspiracy against thirteen defendants after- 
wards convicted of violating the anti-monop- 
oly law and forming an agreement to control 
the price of poultry. This trial lasted for 
thirteen and one-half weeks. The defense 
was represented in court by my predecessor in 
office, William Travers Jerome. The defend- 
ants were found guilty and each sentenced to 
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the penitentiary for three months. They were 
fined $500 each. This conviction was re- 
cently affirmed by the Appellate Division of 
the Supreme Court. 

A magazine writer was convicted not long 
ago of forgery in the second degree. 

Now and then a public official runs amuck. 
An Alderman was recently convicted of extor- 
tion, together with a former missionary in the 
Tombs. 

These are only a few of the many crimes 
the perpetrators of which the District Attor- 
ney’s office strives to punish. Sometimes the 
guardians of the peace break the law they are 
sworn to uphold. Recently two policemen, 
collectors for grafting officials in the New 
York City Police Department, a pelice cap- 
tain and a patrolman,—were convicted of per- 
jury by my office. Four other police officers, 
inspectors in the Police Department, were 
convicted of the crime of conspiracy te ob- 
struct public justice by spiriting away wit- 
nesses who were material in the prosecution 
of a man who had made collections from gam- 
bling-houses and houses of ill-repute. 

The scope of the District Attorney’s office 
and its functions have now been pretty thor- 
oughly outlined. It is not an easy task that 
the District Attorney of New York County 
is called upon to perform,—the task of up- 
holding the letter of the criminal law in a 
community so heterogeneous in its citizenry. 
It is a task in which one’s work is never done, 
—a task in which the only satisfaction is that 
of duty conscientiously performed. 
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the advantages of unifying 
authority and responsibility 
in one man are manifesting 
themselves through prompt, 
decisive and direct action, a 
quality usually conspicuous- 
ly absent in public affairs. 
A “go and he goeth” spirit 
has superseded the “checks 
and balances” and dulled 
initiative of a more compli- 
cated- government. Two 
days after taking office the 
city manager instituted the 
practice of periodically 
flushing streets which (dur- 
ing previous administra- 
tions) had become filthy 
because the fire, water, and 
public - works departments 
did not codperate. ‘This 
coordination of the city’s 








CITY MANAGER HENRY M. WAITE, OF DAYTON 


INCE January 1 of this year the govern- 
ment of Dayton, Ohio, a city of over 
125,000 people, has been administered by a 
city manager, an innovation inspired partly 
by the experiences following the Dayton 
flood of a year ago. Only an exceptional 
city administration could have met the urgent 
needs of that time. The existing administra- 
tion was not exceptional,—in fact it was in- 
adequate for the requirements of a progress- 
ive city under normal conditions. Under 
such circumstances the control of public 
affairs not unnaturally passed to the strongest 
men of the community. A great manufac- 
turer and philanthropist assumed the burden 
of feeding and caring for one hundred thou- 
sand people. Under his direction competent 
men took charge of public works, sanitation, 
and provisioning, with the result that the 
community regained a working condition 
with remarkable rapidity... It is not aston- 
ishing that after this experience the public 
expressed its approval of a charter making 
such type of government permanent. 
Though in operation only four months, 
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needs has been notable in 
large as well as small mat- 
ters. At the end of 1913 the contracts for the 
disposal of garbage were to expire, yet, under 
the old administration, failure on the part 
of the mayor and the city council to codperate 
with the local departments had nullified any 
efforts to provide a solution of this always 
vexing problem. One of the first acts of 
the newly elected commission, at the sugges- 
tion of the city manager, was the appropria- 
tion of several thousand dollars to be spent 
at his discretion in a study of this and similar 
conditions. Within a month competent engi- 
neers had been secured to report upon feasible 
plans for refuse disposal. 

The water problem was handled in a sim- 
ilar way. Under the present administration 
a new water supply has been secured, and 
steps have been taken which will ultimately 
provide for all the city’s needs. ‘The public- 
works department has resumed the collection 
of ashes and rubbish after a lapse of a year, 
inaugurated a city-wide clean-up, placed rub- 
bish_ receptacles in the business section, 
cleaned all residence streets, and authorized 
’& commission on renaming and renumbering. 











HOW DAYTON’S CITY-MANAGER PLAN IS WORKING 
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THE LABOR OF MUNICIPAL LODGERS TRANSFORMING A STOCK-YARDS DUMP INTO A PARK 


There no longer exists a government in 
which the several departments work as in- 
dependent units in the prosecution of their 
duties. On each afternoon at four o’clock 
the departmental heads meet with the man- 
ager to discuss problems of common interest, 
and minor activities which call for codpera- 
tion,—activities which formerly would not 
have been undertaken. 

For example, the newly appointed district 
physicians of the department of welfare use 
the police-telegraph system for reporting, be- 
cause such privileges can be secured by an 
order of one man, instead of through endless 
dickering between unrelated parties. In- 
mates of the city’s correctional institutions 
work in the public parks and streets; the 
associated charities administers without di- 
recting expense all public relief. These are 
small items; but extended they eliminate 
thousands of dollars of useless expense, and 
add that peculiar quality to city government 
which makes it good government. 


EFFICIENCY METHODS 


By rapidly adopting the efficiency systems 
of great private commercial organizations 
Dayton aims to make its government a model 
in the administration of public business. In 
the. management of its finances it is putting 
into operation the latest methods of fiscal 
control. The budget of 1914 is based upon 
a clearly defined financial program supported 


by facts uniformly classified according to the 
character of the ‘expenditures. To control 
the latter.a complete system of accounting 
is being developed which will reflect cur- 
rently the exact fiscal condition of the city; 
hills outstanding and unpaid; anticipated re- 
ceipts; control of public property of all kinds, 
and, above all, the new system will insure 
correct balance-sheets over current, capital, 
and trust accounts. By one prominent mu- 
nicipal authority such balance-sheets are con- 
sidered of greater value than a new charter. 
Such a program is at least unique for a city 
which to this year has had little or no knowl- 
edge of outstanding liabilities and less regard- 
ing accounts due the city. Properties leased 
by the municipality have frequently gone for 
years making no recompense for the privileges 
secured, 

Unit cost accounting is being installed for 
the divisions of garbage-removal, ash and 
rubbish collection, street-cleaning, and street- 
repair, and will ultimately be extended to 
the other functions of government. ‘Time 
records have been placed in every department, 
and no city employee receives remuneration 
without showing such record of his work. 


PURCHASING SUPPLIES 


The average city spends from one-tenth 
to one-fifth of its income for the purchase 
cf supplies and services which it is possible 
to buy in an open, competitive market. Yet 
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a net saving of 20 per cent. would not be 
too much to expect if such money were ex- 
pended with the degree of care common in 
successful private corporations. “The estab- 
lishment of a purchasing division by the city 
of Dayton has already resulted in a monthly 
saving sufficient to cover the annual expense 
of this branch of the government. Prices 
formerly paid are ridiculous compared with 
those which can be secured through competi- 
tion and the letting of contracts or orders 
regardless of the vendor’s political status. 
After making allowances for changes due to 
market conditions, there has been an average 
reduction in prices of from 10 to 75 per cent. 
in the purchase of supplies, some articles 
costing but a fraction of their former price. 
It is expected that the savings effected in 
one year will amount to over $25,000 upon 
an expenditure of a little over $100,000. 
Nor will this improvement stop with the 
securing of better prices. It was early re- 
alized that similar waste was caused by using 
goods not exactly suited in quality to the 
purpose for which they were purchased. As 
a result specifications are being drawn de- 
fining standards according to which every 
article will be purchased, and designating 
the kind of goods needed by every city de- 
partment. In this way the use of high-priced 
supplies for ordinary purposes has been 
eliminated in all departments. Office equip- 
ment and stationery have been standardized, 
and in general goods are purchased after 
service tests rather than because of prejudice. 


PUBLIC WELFARE 


Were the efforts of the city government 
limited entirely to the adoption and securing 
of greater economy and efhciency in public 
business they would not have measured up 
to the motives which inspired the citizens 
of Dayton to adopt so radical an innovation 
in government. The head of the public- 
welfare department,—one of the five divi- 
sions of the city government,—keenly appre- 
ciates the part a growing municipality must 
take in promcting a greater measure of com- 
mon happiness. This department is endeav- 
oring not only to reflect the social ideals of 
the community but also to become a factor 
in molding community thought. The public- 
health activities of the city have doubled 
under the direction of a competent health 
officer devoting full time to his duties. Every 
effort is being made to reduce a death rate 
which has stood still for ten yeats. Milk 
regulations have been made more strict and 
are more rigidly enforced; dairymen and 


neighboring health officers are urged to attend 
bi-monthly conferences; three baby clinics 
and pure-milk stations have been established, 
and the visiting-nurse activities have been 
centralized. Five district physicians have 
been appointed to administer to those who 
cannot afford the services of a private phy- 
sician. 

For giving free legal advice to those un- 
able to employ an attorney a bureau has been 
established with a very limited appropriation. 
Over one hundred cases received considera- 
tion during the first month of its existence. 

An earnest attempt has been made to make 
people happy as well as healthy. Notable 
attention has been given to public recreation 
and amusement. In codperation with the 
private organizations a survey of available 
recreation facilities was made, which resulted 
in a reorganization of the recreational agen- 
cies of the city government. Commercial 
recreation has been placed under the super- 
vision of the welfare department rather than 
the division of police. A series of public 
band-concerts has been planned, and an 
organization has been formed at the in- 
stance of the city government which provides 
frequent musical entertainments in newly 
formed social centers. 

The city is preparing for cultivation a 
number of vacant lots which will be turned 
over to citizens free with the one require- 
ment that a portion of the plot be devoted to 
the raising of flowers. Two allotment gar- 
dens of five and seven acres each have been 
started. School-children are cultivating ex- 
perimental gardens under the direction of 
paid instructors, and over 10,000 plots are 
being planted this spring. ‘The direction of 
this movement is in the hands of fifteen citi- 
zens, five of whom are appointed by the city 
government. 

The correctional policy of the municipality 
is undergoing a complete transformation, in- 
suring humane treatment of the inmates of 
public institutions, sufficient food and cloth- 
ing, provision for increasing sanitation and 
personal cleanliness, as well as the develop- 
ment of the parole system. To provide a 
tact basis for any activity to minimize de- 
linquency and poverty, a comprehensive so- 
cial survey is in progress, the results of which 
will shortly be made public. Under the 
division of correction the director of welfare 
established a municipal lodging-house, where 
1109 lodgings were provided during the 
month of March and 2959 meals were served. 
In partial payment the city received 925 
half days of work on the city streets. 
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SOME OF DAYTON’S EXPERIMENTAL GARDENS 


PUBLIC SAFETY 

It was thought advisable by the city man- 
ager to assume personal charge of both the 
fire and police functions, a relationship which 
has re-established the morale broken down by 
years of inattention. A police school meeting 
weekly has been created to familiarize officers 
with their duties as well as to impress upon 
them that they are promoters as well as pro- 
tectors of public order,—the beginning of a 
campaign “‘to reduce the moral death rate 
of the community.” A fire-prevention survey 
of every dwelling and business house in the 
city has been completed, resulting in a reduc- 
tion of fire runs by 20 per cent. 

These are a few of the early results of 
government under the direction of competent 
men, independent of political or partisan in- 
fluence. Many similar improvements have 
been made, requiring little initial cost but 
giving promise of an administration sufficient 
to the needs and desires of the people. The 
Dayton government has not been free from 
criticism, but in the main attacks have had 
their origin in ignorance of what the govern- 
ment is actually doing, or in a desire to 
manufacture disfavor for political purposes. 

The most trenchant protest has _ been 
against the payment of higher salaries to 


more competent men, and against the em- 
ployment of non-residents for important of- 
fices. The best answer to these objections 
is the fact that a majority of the voters sup- 
ported representatives pledged to produce one 
hundred cents of results for every dollar of 
public revenue, and that obviously these re- 
sults can only be obtained by securing capable 
administrators at a reasonable cost, and from 
wherever they are to be found. 

The achievements of Dayton have been 
brought about with such dispatch only be- 
cause authority and responsibility for the efh- 
cient operation of a// the city departments 
are centered in one individual. He in turn 
demands that his departmental heads produce 
results or else make way for men who can 
do so. Experience points against the prob- 
ability of so gratifying a result under the 
federal or commission plans, with their 
“checks and balances” and dissemination of 
authority and responsibility. It is believed 
that a critical and unbiased observer applying 
any recognized tests to this experiment in 
city government would find in few munici- 
palities in the country such a degree of efh- 
ciency in public business, such a keen interest 
in social and public problems, as is to-day 
found in the city of Dayton. 
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BIRD'S-EYE VIEW OF THE PANAMA CANAL, LOOKING FROM THE PACIFIC TO THE ATLANTIC 


GOING THROUGH THE PANAMA 
CANAL 


HE interruption to traffic on the Te- 

huantepec Railway, owing to the chaos 
in Mexico, and the consequent increase of 
business at the Isthmus, hurried matters at 
the Panama Canal so that, by the middle of 
last month, freight vessels were being taken 
through the great waterway. The dredges 
had by that time practically conquered the 
troublesome Cucaracha slide. 

There has been such a vast deal said and 
written about tolls on the canal, and about 
the traffic that it will stimulate, as well as 
that which it will divert from other trade 
routes of the world, that some of the simple, 
concrete facts about a passage through the 
great waterway have been overlooked or not 
generally known. 

When a ship enters the canal, what hap- 
pens to her, what sort of a channel does she 
pass through, and how long will it take her 
to make the trip from ocean to ocean? 
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If she is a merchant ship with cargo, she 
will pay at the collecting office at the Pacific 
or Atlantic end a sum of money, as toll, 
amounting to $1.20 per net ton. Just what 
this means has been explained for our read- 
ers by Professor Emory R. Johnson, who, 
as special commissioner on Panama traffic 
and tolls, prepared the report for the 
War Department and suggested the rate 
agreed upon and established by President 
Taft’s proclamation on November 3, 1912. 
In a letter to this magazine, Professor 
Johnson says: 


The term “a ton” as applied to vessels means 
100 cubic feet. The net tonnage of a vessel is the 
tonnage of space that may be used to accommo- 
date the passengers or to stow cargo. That is, the 
gross tonnage of a vessel is the entire closed-in 
capacity of the vessel. The net tonnage is the 
closed-in capacity, minus the space occupied by 
the crew, fuel, and machinery. The tolls that were 
fixed by the President imposed a charge of $1.20 
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per 100 cubic feet of earning capacity. Vessels “in 
ballast,” that is, without cargo or passengers, are 
charged tolls 40 per cent. less than the standard 
rate. A vessel usually carries two weight or 
cargo tons for each zet ton. 


These charges are based on the rates 
established for the Suez Canal, which have 
been steadily reduced from $1.50 per net ton 
in 1910 to a permanent rate of $1.20 on 
January 1, 1913. 

In discussing the matter of the exemption 
of American coastwise vessels from the pay- 
ment of tolls, it should not be forgotten that 
Colonel Goethals, the builder of the canal, 
has asserted that, unless all vessels contribute, 
we shall not be able to pay the upkeep of the 
waterway. <The Isthmian Canal Commis- 
sion, which went out of existénce on April 1, 
has estimated that; to operate and maintain 
the canal, run;the government of the zone, 
and keep up the sanitation, it will cost about 
$4,000,000 every year.. The construction of 
the canal has cost $375,000,000. At 3 per 
cent. the interest on this will amount to 
$11,250,000 annually. Beginning with Jan- 
uary, 1913, the canal concession treaty com- 
pels the United States to pay to the Republic 
of Panama annually the sum of $250,000. 
Thus the total annual expenses of the canal 
will be $15,500,000. 

The great canal, it must be remembered, 
does not cross the isthmus from east to west. 
From the entrance point in Limon Bay, on 
the Atlantic or Caribbean side, it runs almost 
due south through the Gatun locks to a point 
in the center of Gatun Lake; that is, for a 
distance of about eleven and a half miles. 
It then turns sharply to the east and follows 
a course generally southeastern until it 
reaches the Bay of Panama, on the Pacific. 
The Pacific terminus at Panama is about 
twenty-two and a half miles east of the At- 
lantic terminus near Colon. From _ shore- 
line to shore-line of the two oceans the dis- 
tance is about forty miles. From deep water 
in the Atlantic, however, to deep water in 
the Pacific, fifty miles intervene. It is well 
to remember these facts in our hypothetical 
journey through. 

Suppose, now, our vessel enters from the 
Atlantic side, approaching the channel in 
Limon Bay, which is an arm of the Carib- 
bean Sea. From this entrance the vessel 
sails about seven miles through a made chan- 
nel to Gatun. There it enters a series of 
three locks, which lift it eighty-five feet to 
the level of Gatun Lake. At the entrance 
to the locks at Gatun, or Miraflores, the 
captain will deliver over his vessel to the 
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absolute control of an official of the canal, 
who will be in charge until the ship leaves 
the great waterway. Many precautions are 
taken to prevent accident in entering or leav- 
ing the locks. 

In the level stretches and on Gatun Lake 
the ship will proceed under her own steam. 
While going into and through the locks, 
however, the electric locomotive of the canal 
operating force will be the propelling force. 
‘The observation niche in the center of each 
of the locks is so placed as to command’ an 
unobstructed view of the whole. ‘lhe opera- 
tor there directs and controls every operation 
in the passage of the vessel except the move- 
ments of the towing locomotive. He has 
before him on a table a control-board with 
water-levels and switch-levers. Standing be- 
fore this board, he directs the movements of 
the vessel and watches on the miniature 
model before him the levels rise and fall and 
the levers go back and forward, as they do 
in the great waterway itself. 

After leaving the highest lock, at Bas 
Obispo, the ship will go under her own steam 
at full speed, if her captain desires, through 
the twenty-four miles of Gatun Lake. There 
she will -enter the famous Culebra Cut, a 
deep slice in the mountains, the only break 
in the continental backbone of the two Amer- 
ican continents. from Alaska to Cape Horn. 
For nine miles the channel passes through 
this cut, ending at Pedro Miguel. It is in 
this section of the canal that so many slides 
and breaks have occurred,—twenty-six in all, 
covering a total area of more than 200 acres. 
For the satisfaction of those who fear that 
this may be a permanent danger, it should be 
mentioned that a recent special report on the 
geology of the cut concludes that, when the 
banks have been properly terraced and the 
pressure on the sides thus properly adjusted, 
there is no danger of the slides endangering 
the operation of the completed canal. 

At Pedro Miguel the ship will enter an- 
other lock on its downward trip to the Pa- 
cific. This lock will lower it thirty-three and 
a half feet, to Lake Miraflores, a small body 
of water, itself at an elevation of fifty-four 
and two-thirds feet above sea-level. A sail 
of a mile and a half across this lake brings 
the ship to the station of Miraflores, where 
it will enter a series of two other locks and 
be lowered to sea-level. At Miraflores eight 
and a half miles of channel separate the ves- 
sel from the Pacific. The canal has been 
graphically compared to a huge water bridge 
divided into two sections, with the locks act- 
ing as water elevators at each end. 
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To pass a vessel through 
all the locks it has been esti- 
mated will take about three 
hours. ‘The entire journey 
of the vessel through the 
canal is estimated as rang- 
ing from ten to twelve 
hours, according to the size 
of the ship and the rate of 
speed at which it will 
travel. 

lViany vessels will pass 
through the locks at night. 
The lighting, therefore, of 
the waterway was an im- 














portant problem. The canal 
is lighted from end to end 
by electricity and gas, the 
latter being employed in 
towers and beacons in the less accessible 
places. ‘The most powerful lights are those 
marking the sea channels at the Atlantic and 
Pacific entrances, and these are visible at a 
distance of from twelve to eighteen miles. 

The most modern and approved terminal 
facilities are offered to vessels, including 
powerful tugs ready at each ocean entrance; 
adequate buildings for the discharge and 
taking on of freight, and supply warehouses 
where ships may purchase, at reasonable 
stated prices, coal, oil, fresh water, and food. 
There will be, moreover, complete telegraph 
and telephone and mailing facilities. No pri- 
vate or commercial wireless installations will 
be permitted in the zone. However, the 
wireless stations under the jurisdiction of the 
Navy Department will accept private and 
commercial messages ‘‘under such regulations 
as the President of the United States may 
prescribe.” 

In March, 1911, Congress passed an act 
appropriating $3,000,000 for the fortification 
of the canal. Later $3,000,000 more was 
appropriated for the same purpose. Work 
was begun a few months later, according to 
plans furnished by the War Department. 
These plans contemplate “assistance to the 
United States in the transfer of a fleet from 
one ocean to another through the canal in 
the face of an opposing fleet.” There are 
heavy fortifications at the entrances in both 
oceans, field-works about the locks, and a 
mobile force of troops with a minimum 
strength of 7000 men, to consist of three 
regiments of infantry, a squadron of cavalry, 
a battalion of field artillery, and twelve com- 
panies of coast artillery. At each termina- 
ting channel mines will be planted. 

On April 1 the new government of the 








A SIGHT-SEEING LOCOMOTIVE WHICH WILL TAKE VISITORS ALONG 


THE CANAL 


Canal Zone went into effect. Colonel George 
W. Goethals remains at the head, with the 
title of Governor of the Panama Canal. He 
also is the head of the Department of Opera- 
tion and Maintenance. Colonel Henry F. 
Hodges, of the Engineer Corps, U. S. A., 
becomes Engineer of Maintenance. Captain 
Hugh Rodman, U. S. A., the officer already 
referred to, who, either personally or by 
representative, will take control of all ships 
entering the locks, is entitled Superintendent 
of Transportation. Captain W. H. Rose, 
Engineer Corps, U. S. A., is Electrical Engi- 
neer. Besides these, there are two captains 
of the terminal ports, a superintendent of 
shops and drydocks, chiefs of the purchasing, 
supply, accounting, and health departments, 
a superintendent of hospitals, a chief officer 
of the quarantine, and an executive secretary. 

Whatever may be the final policy of the 
government at Washington regarding tolls 
on American ships, there can be no doubt of 
the fact that, contrary to belief in some quar- 
ters, the canal has already proved a potent 
factor towards the growth of our merchant 
marine. In this Review for May, 1913, 
Mr. Winthrop L. Marvin, an eminent au- 
thority on our merchant marine, contributed 
an article, “American Ships for Panama,” in 
which he told of the vessels then building for 
canal service. At that time he showed that 
the entire fleet of the American-Hawaiian 
Steamship Company, twenty-six steamers ply- 
ing between New York and Hawaii, will go 
through the canal. Since the opening of 
hostilities in Mexico, these ships have gone 
via the Straits of Magellan instead of trans- 
shipping their cargo by the ‘Tehuantepec 
Railroad. Later figures now supplied us by 
Mr. Marvin show that in addition to these 
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there will be ten ships of 
the Luckenback Steamship 
Company; three ships of 
Grace & Company (three 
more in building); two 
ships of the Emery Steam- 
ship Company; two of the 
Red Star Line of the In- 
ternational Mercantile Ma- 
rine; and vessels of a new 
company now being organ- 
ized by shipping interests 
of New Orleans and Gal- 
veston. Besides this there 
will be a number of 
“tramps”; official figures 
indicate the construction of 
at least eight for this very 
service. German, French, 














English, and Japanese lines 
are also building especially 
for the canal. A summary 
of the Tehuantepec-Panama 
Trans-Isthmian Railway, traffic for 1913, is- 
sued by the Department of Commerce on 
April 16, shows that this is growing rapidly. 
During 1913 the value of this trafic aggre- 
gated $99,500,000. It will all, of course, be 
absorbed by the canal route. It is agreed in 
shipping circles, says Mr. Marvin, that “the 
Panama Canal has already been responsible 
for the addition of more sea-going steam 
cargo tonnage to the American merchant 
marine than any other single factor in our 
history.” 
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THE FIRST VESSEL TO PASS THROUGH THE PANAMA CANAL 


(A steam work-barge 


in the Miraflores Locks) 


The Canal Zone, over which the United 
States has jurisdiction, extends from ocean to 
ocean for five miles on each side of the center 
line of the route of the canal. It contains, 
including a group of islands in the Bay of 
Panama, about +36 square miles. ‘The cities 
of Panama and Colon are excluded, but the 
United States has the right to enforce sani- 
tary ordinances in these cities and to main- 
tain public order in them “‘in case the Repub- 
lic of Panama, in the judgment of the United 
States, should not be able to do so.” 
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PANAMA SCENERY AND NATIVES A FEW MILES BEYOND THE BOUNDARIES OF THE ZONE 
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SUPREMACY IN THE PANAMA 
CANAL 


BY DAVID JAYNE HILL 


[Dr. David Jayne Hill’s views regarding the Panama Canal, and the treaty questions 
relating to it, will be read with the greatest interest and recognized as of exceptional im- 
portance. Dr. Hill not only ranks with our very highest authorities in the field of inter- 


national law and diplomacy, but as respects 


the two so-called ““Hay-Pauncefote” treaties 


he has the added right to express influential views because of the fact that he was First 
Assistant Secretary of State for a period of five years from 1898 to 1903, the two treaties 
in question having been negotiated in the middle of that period —-THE EDITOR.| 


HE question of greatest national impor- 

tance in relation to the Panama Canal 
is the one which at the present moment is 
receiving the least attention. It is for this 
reason only that the present writer has con- 
sidered it opportune and a patriotic duty to 
discuss at this time the meaning of the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty. 

The real issue regarding the Panama Ca- 
nal is not its economic advantages; which, 
considering the small amount of interoceanic 
and transoceanic shipping owned by the peo- 
ple of the United States, is a matter of sec- 
ondary interest. The vital question is, Does 
the Government of the United States pos- 
sess supremacy in the Panama Canal, or does 
it not? Do other nations possess “entire 
equality” with the United States in respect of 
the ‘“conditions,’”—not to mention the 
“charges of traffic,’—or “otherwise” ? 

Those who interpret the Second Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty, now in force, in such a 
manner as to include the United States 
among the nations which are to observe the 
rules laid down by the United States alone 
for the use of the canal have apparently over- 
looked the fact that by that interpretation 
the canal is free and open to the vessels of 
war of the United States and those of other 
countries on precisely the same terms. 

If this interpretation be correct, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, as builder and 
owner of the canal, is either required to pay 
tolls for passage through the canal of its 
vessels of war, or the vessels of war of other 
nations are entitled to pass without payment. 

It has never been contended by any one 
who has discussed this subject that the canal 
may not, in accordance with the treaty, under 
certain circumstances, be closed to the ves- 
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sels of war of other netions, or that the war 
vessels of the United States are to pay tolls, 
or that other war vessels may pass through 
the canal without payment. Such an inter- 
pretation would prohibit the Government of 
the United States, the builder and owner of 
the canal, from embarking or disembarking 
troops within the Canal Zone, revictualing 
its own ships therein, or permitting its own 
vessels to remain in the waters of the canal 
or inside the three-mile limit beyond a speci- 
fied time. Finally, it would prevent the 
Government of the United States from clos- 
ing the canal to a fleet intending hostilities 
against the territory of the United States so 
long as it observed the rules during its transit. 

This is an interpretation which is not in 
accordance with the expressed intentions of 
the treaty, or with the change in the ground 
conception of it during the negotiations; and 
cannot be accepted without forfeiting the su- 
premacy of the Government of the United 
States in the canal and abandoning all the re- 
sults, achieved with so much difficulty, in the 
course of the negotiations. 


THE KEY TO THE TRUE INTERPRETATION 


The key to the correct interpretation of 
the Second Hay-Pauncefote Treaty is to be 
found in what took place between the failure 
of the United States Senate to ratify the 
First Hay-Pauncefote Treaty and the ratifi- 
cation of the treaty now in force; that is, 
between February 5, 1900, and December 16, 
1901, a period of nearly two years, during 
which changes occurred in the fundamental 
idea of the treaty which are not only radical 
but entirely subversive of the system of rela- 
tions embodied in the original Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty. 
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SUPREMACY IN THE PANAMA CANAL 


In the First Hay-Pauncefote Treaty the 
following limitations were placed upon the 
United States: : 

(1) The United States and Great Britain 
jointly adopt the rules for the use of the 
canal ; 

(2) No fortifications are permitted on or 
near the canal; 

(3) The canal is to be kept open to the 
vessels of commerce and of war of all na- 
tions, on terms of entire equality; 

(4) The canal cannot be closed by either 
power in time of war; and 

(5) Great Britain, equally with the 
United States and all nations using the canal, 
is bound to protect it and enforce the rules. 

In the Second Hay-Pauncefote Treaty all 
these positions are reversed, and the result is: 

(1) The United States alone adopts the 
rules for the use of the canal; 

(2) Fortifications are not prohibited; 

(3) There is no obligation to grant to 
other nations a share in the control of the 
canal ; 

(4) It is not necessary to keep the canal 
open when the United States is at war; and 

(5) There is no obligation on the part of 
anyone to aid the United States in protecting 
the canal. 

Thus, in every essential point, the “entire 
equality” of all nations in the canal,—except, 
perhaps, in the matter of charges, which by 
the treaty now in force must be “just and 
equitable,” whatever that may imply,—the 
conception of the treaty has radically changed 
since the time of the Clayton-Bulwer con- 
vention. 


THE FINAL CONCEPTION OF THE TREATY 


This final conception, embodied in the 
treaty now in force, is thus expressed by Sec- 
retary Hay in his communication of the 
treaty to the Senate: “It relieves Great 
Britain of all responsibility and obligation to 
enforce the neutrality of the canal, which by 
the former treaty had been imposed upon or 
assumed by her jointly with the United 
States, and thus meets the main stress of the 
objection which seemed to underlie or be in- 
terwoven with the other objections to the for- 
mer Senate amendments. The United States 
alone, as the sole owner of the canal, as 
a purely American enterprise, adopts and pre- 
scribes the rules by which the canal shall be 
regulated, and assumes the entire responsi- 
bility and burden of enforcing, without the 
assistance of Great Britain or of any other 
nation, its absolute neutrality.” 

Is there, then, no change of meaning im- 
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ported into the words now composing the 
third article which gives them a different 
sense from what they had in the former 
treaty? Under the “absolute neutrality” of 
which Secretary Hay speaks are we to con- 
sider the words “entire equality” as apply- 
ing to “‘all nations,” as before, or as applying 
to all nations other than the United States? 
Is there no dissolution of partnership when 
these five radical changes have been intro- 
duced into the treaty for the express pur- 
pose, to use Secretary Hay’s words, of bring- 
ing the treaty into “harmony with the na- 
tional wish that this great interoceanic water- 
way should not only be constructed and 
owned, but exclusively controlled and man- 
aged, by the United States”? 

Does this “radical and important change,” 
as Secretary Hay called it, have no relation 
to the supremacy of the United States in the 
canal? Has it no relation to the future de- 
fense of the United States? Why, other- 
wise, should the American Government, in 
harmony with the national wish for exclusive 
control, undertake not only the entire cost 
but the entire defense of the canal, releasing 
all others from all responsibility? But if the 
defense of the United States is involved in 
the control of the canal, is it conceivable that, 
after such efforts and sacrifices to obtain the 
exclusive control, it could ever have been the 
intention of the Government of the United 
States, or of its representatives, to offer to 
the war vessels of all nations perfect freedom 
in the canal, or exemption from tolls, or 
terms of entire equality “otherwise”? Or 
can we assume that, after paying the full 
price for control, the Government of the 
United States intended to deny to itself any 
of the privileges just enumerated ? 

In the light of these negotiations it be- 
comes absolutely certain that the Government 
of the United States did not design to re- 
strict its own privileges in the canal to an 
entire equality with other nations, including 
noncontractants. It desired, and expressed 
the desire, that no nation should have con- 
tract rights in the canal. Nor did the United 
States derive or seek to derive, its substantive 
rights from Great Britain. These it pro- 
posed to acquire in another way, from an- 
other source, at its own cost, and then to 
exercise them as a sovereign nation has an in- 
herent right as such to do, but as no private 
company ever could. But the construction of 
the third article of the treaty put upon it 
by those who import into it the meaning 
which the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty and the 
First Hay-Pauncefote Treaty no doubt con- 
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tained would deny to the Government of the 
United States, a sovereign power, the evi- 
dent right possessed by a private construction 
company to exempt its own vessels from the 
payment of charges to its own treasury. 


THE CHANGED ATTITUDE OF GREAT BRITAIN 


But what is, perhaps, more to the point 
than the intentions of the Government of the 
United States in the negotiation of the treaty 
now in force is the changed attitude of the 
Government of Great Britain regarding the 
desires and purposes of the American Govern- 
ment. 

In February, 1901, when changes were pro- 
posed by the United States in order to make 
the First Hay-Pauncefote Treaty accept- 
able to the Senate, Lord Lansdowne was in- 
disposed in the circumstances then existing to 
make the concessions desired by the United 
States, but he pointed out very fully to Lord 
Pauncefote what their effect would be. 

Regarding the right reserved by the United 
States to take any measures which it might 
find necessary to secure by its own forces the 
defense of the United States, His Lordship 
wrote: “Were this amendment added to the 
convention, the United States would, it is 
presumed, be within their treaty rights, if at 
any moment when it seemed to them that 
their safety required it, in view of warlike 
preparations not yet commenced, but con- 
templated or supposed to be contemplated by 
another power, they resorted to warlike acts 
in or near the canal—acts clearly inconsist- 
ent with the neutral character which it has 
always been sought to give it,” etc. This, it 
is declared, would “involve a distinct de- 
parture from the principle which has until 
now found acceptance with both govern- 
ments,—the principle, namely, that in time 
of war as well as in time of peace the pas- 
sage of the canal is to remain free and un- 
impeded, and is to be so maintained by 
the power or powers responsible for its 
control.” 

That was the doctrine underlying the 
earlier treaties, but which the United States 
desired to change. 

In his memorandum of August, 1901, after 
six months of reflection, Lord Lansdowne 
had changed his point of view. He then re- 
peated the objections which Great Britain 
had entertained, and explained the reasons 
why His Majesty’s Government had _ pre- 
ferred, “as matters stood, to retain unmodi- 
fied the provisions of the Clayton-Bulwer 
convention”; but accepted the principal 
changes proposed by the United States, 





namely, a separate article declaring the abro- 
gation of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, the 
omission of an article inviting other powers 
to adhere to the treaty, the omission of the 
obligation to keep the canal open “in time of 
war as in time of peace,” the omission of 
the prohibition of fortifications, the adop- 
tion of the rules by the United States alone, 
and the dispensation of Great Britain from 
responsibility for the protection of the canal. 

Thus the original conception of a form of 
neutralization in which the United States 
and Great Britain were to be equal pro- 
tectors of the canal, and on this basis were 
to enjoy its use on “equal terms,”’ was super- 
seded by the agreement that the Government 
of the United States should itself become the 
constructor of the canal, with sole ownership 
and sole responsibility for its defense, with 
the understanding that the “general princi- 
ple’ of neutralization, so far as it could be 
applied in the new circumstances, should take 


its place. 
LIMITATION OF THE NEUTRALIZATION IDEA 


How far, under the changed circumstances, 
can the “general principle” of neutralization 
be applied? 

Certainly, the status of the United States 
in the canal is not what it was before. Its 
military supremacy there is now assured. Is 
it to be abandoned? But would it not be 
abandoned, if the third article of the treaty 
were so interpreted as to place a// nations, in- 
cluding the United States, upon a plane of 
exact equality in respect of the conditions or 
changes of traffic or otherwise as regards ves- 
sels of war, which are expressly included 
with vessels of commerce? 

In the memorandum of Lord Lansdowne 
just referred to His Lordship declares: “It is 
most important that no doubt should exist 
as to the intention of the contracting parties. 
As to this, I understand that by the omission 
of all reference to defense the United States 
Government desires to reserve the power of 
taking measures to protect the canal, at any 
time when the United States may be at war, 
from destruction or damage at the hands of 
an enemy or enemies. On the other hand, I 
conclude that, with the above exception, there 
is no intention to derogate from the principles 
of neutrality laid down by the rules. As to 
the first of these propositions, I am not pre- 
pared to deny that contingencies may arise 
when, not only from a national point of view, 
but on behalf of the commercial interests of 
the whole world, it might be of supreme im- 
portance to the United States that they should 
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be free to adopt measures for the defense of 
the canal at a moment when they were them- 
selves engaged in hostilities.” 

In thus conceding the supremacy of the 
United States in the canal which it was to 
construct, Lord Lansdowne could not fail to 
see that the meaning of the words in the 
third article was thereby affected. He evi- 
dently perceived that when the United States 
placed itself in the position of the fertium 
quid of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, namely, 
the construction company that was to build 
the canal, it would be impossible to deny to 
the United States any of the rights which 
would naturally belong to such a construc- 
tion company. He could not fail to see, fur- 
ther, that the United States as a sovereign 
power, assuming all the responsibilities for 
protecting the canal, which in the previous 
treaty the United States and Great Britain 
had divided between them, could not possess 
fewer rights regarding its own shipping than 
such construction company, if also a ship- 
owner, would possess. 

It was, therefore, proposed by him, as a 
safeguard to fair treatment, that the expres- 
sion originally applied to the construction 
company in the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, but 
not used in the First Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, 
“Such conditions and charges of traffic shall 
be just and reasonable,” should be inserted 
in the new treaty, thus placing a limit to the 
conditions and charges which the United 
States was through its new position author- 
ized by the treaty to impose. In the First 
Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, since in that con- 
vention both the powers adopting the rules 
were accorded identical treatment, such an 
expression would have been superfluous. In 
the Second Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, on the 
contrary, after the recognition of the su- 
premacy of the United States in the canal as 
sole owner and protector, the naming of con- 
ditions and charges of traffic came within 
its authority, naturally exempted from all 
charges the war vessels of the United States, 
and created a possibility of making other dis- 


tinctions which the First Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty had not contemplated. 


THE ATTITUDE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Having obtained the desired supremacy in 
the canal, the Government of the United 
States can afford to be generous as well as 
just in its treatment of neutrals. Its obliga- 
tion to impose only just and equitable condi- 
tions and charges becomes the more binding 
because of the power which it possesses over 
the canal. Its opportunity for maintaining 
the peace of the world and cultivating the 
amity of all nations is thereby enormously in- 
creased, but in improving this opportunity it 
should not permit its paramount rights to be 
obscured or abridged. 

In the course of time every national right 
is liable to be tested. ‘The time will possibly 
come when every right the United States 
possesses in the Panama Canal,—its right to 
close the canal, to defend it with ships within 
the three-mile limit, to revictual its vessels 
within the canal, and to subsidize its ocean- 
going vessels that pass through it,—will be 
called in question under this treaty. It is 
better that all these questions be set at rest 
before they arise in some critical moment. 
They are all involved in the one great ques- 
tion of supremacy; which, if it is open to de- 
bate, should not be left in doubt. 

International questions can never be set- 
tled permanently regardless of the right or 
wrong which they involve, and accusations 
of bad faith do not promote mutual confi- 
dence. 

If treaties are misunderstood, they may re- 
quire revision. In the meantime action may 
be suspended, but its ultimate adoption when 
duly considered need not be abandoned. ‘The 
important matter is that no national right 
should be surrendered or weakened by impli- 
cation until it is conclusively determined that 
it is not a right, and this is especially true of 
a right that it is believed has once been fairly 
acquired. Any international right by con- 
tinuous concessions may eventually disappear. 
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SANTO DOMINGO: OUR UNRULY: 
WARD 


BY T. LOTHROP STODDARD 


N this anxious hour, when the gaze of 

the nation is fixed upon the great con- 
flagration beyond the Rio Grande, another 
sinister light appears upon the Southern sky. 
The island-republic of Santo Domingo, after 
nine years of peace and prosperity under 
American control, is again the prey of revo- 
lution, and the old elements of anarchy are 
once more raising their sinister heads. It 
is to be hoped that not even our preoccu- 
pation in the Mexican crisis will deter us 
from maintaining intact that work of regen- 
eration whose splendid results are but the 
earnest of far greater triumphs of peace and 
civilization if only the forces of destruction 
shall be prevented from plunging the land 
once more into ruin. 

No page of our foreign policy is brighter 
than the story of our recent relations with 
that little state, known indifferently as the 
Dominican Republic or the Republic of 
Santo Domingo, which with its neighbor, the 
Republic of Haiti, occupies the island of 
Santo Domingo, second largest of the Great 
Antilles. The Dominican Republic possesses 
the eastern two-thirds of the island, and its 
18,000 square miles of territory about equals 
the combined areas of New Hampshire and 
Vermont. Surprising at it may seem, few 
regions of the earth are as little known to- 
day as this splendid island, lying between 
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Cuba and Porto Rico, and set fair on the 
track of one of the great streams of world 
commerce. ‘This is, however, due entirely to 
the island’s tragic history, for Santo Do- 
mingo is beyond question the finest of the 
Antilles, and neither Cuba, Porto Rico, nor 
Jamaica can compare with it in mineral 
wealth or fertility of soil. 


EXPLOITED BY SPAIN 


Indeed, the history of that eastern por- 
tion now known as the Dominican Republic 
is a tale of unrelieved depression and de- 
cline. Discovered by Columbus, it was the 
earliest center of Spanish colonization, and 
into this small insular area first flowed the 
whole colonizing energy of Spain, not yet 
diverted to the vast continent beyond. Within 
thirty years hosts of colonists covered the 
land with towns of stone, and Santo Do- 
mingo, its capital city, after four centuries 
of decay, still shows those stately houses 
proudly described by Oviedo as “‘so fair and 
large that they may well receive any lord 
or noble of Spain.” 

It was a great time, those thirty years, in 
which the blood of a million. Indians was 
melted down into the ingots of gold and 
silver which amazed the Spanish Court. But 
after those thirty feverish years it was all 
over. Mexico was now conquered, the mines 
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of Santo Domingo paled before the marvels 
of Guanajuato and Potosi, the Indian work- 
ers were dead. ‘The colonists flocked away 
to the more tempting Spanish Main and de- 
populated Santo Domingo sank almost into 
oblivion, and in that oblivion it has remained 
to the present day. The French, it is true, 
seized the western coasts and presently gave 
as good proof of the island’s fertility as had 
the Spaniards of its mineral wealth, for when 
the great slave revolt resulting in the negro 
state of Haiti took place, 120 years ago, the 
French part of Santo Domingo, though no 
larger than Massachusetts, was providing 
France and the half of Europe with its sugar, 
coffee, and indigo. 


THE HAITIAN NEGRO REPUBLIC 


It is not surprising that Spanish Santo 
Domingo was presently involved in the ter- 
rible cataclysm which erased the French part 
from the map of the civilized world and 
reduced it to the haunt of savagery and 
serpent-worship known as the “Republic” of 
Haiti. In the year 1800 the famous Tous- 
saint L’ Ouverture overran Spanish Santo 
Domingo with his Haitian armies and held 
possession till the arrival of Napoleon’s great 
expedition in 1802. But Toussaint’s very 
conquest revealed those profound differences 
between the two portions of the island which 
have always rendered political union impos- 
sible. The intense economic development of 
French Santo Domingo had brought about a 
dense population of negro slaves with a 
small white upper class and an intermediate 
caste of free mulattoes. The effect of the 
slave revolt was not only the annihilation of 
the whites, but also a terrible struggle be- 
tween negroes and mulattoes in which the 
latter were worsted, and Haitian history has 
been largely a series of savage negro per- 
secutions of the mulattoes, to-day reduced to 
a small and oppressed minority. 


TOUSSAINT L’ OUVERTURE’S INVASION OF 
SPANISH SANTO DOMINGO 


In Spanish Santo Domingo, however, 
things were very different. 
neglect of agriculture made slavery unprof- 
itable, and the sparse population of ranchers, 
herdsmen, and squatter farmers from the 
Canary Islands led a life the very antithesis 
to the feverish energy of French Santo Do- 
mingo. Negroes were here not numerous, 
and since slavery was naturally of a domestic 
and patriarchal character they generally 
gained their freedom in course of time. 
Also, the lack of a rich planter: class and 


The general: 


the presence of the already mixed-blood 
Canary Islanders did much to break down the 
color line. Accordingly, at the moment of 
Toussaint L’ Ouverture’s invasion, the popu- 
lation of Spanish Santo Domingo was mainly 
near-white or mulatto, with only a minority 
of genuine negroes. 


NAPOLEON S INTERVENTION AND SPANISH 
EVACUATION 


The effect of Toussaint L’ Ouverture’s in- 
vasion was what might have been expected 
from the racial diversity of the two popula- 
tions and foreshadowed the attitude of the 
Dominican people toward all subsequent 
Haitian attempts at subjugation. Although 
with a sagacity not displayed by any of his 
successors, Toussaint L’ Ouverture showed 
every consideration for local ideas and cus- 
toms, the Dominicans remained totally un- 
reconciled to Haitian rule, and upon the ap- 
pearance of Napoleon’s expedition they rose 
as one man for the expulsion of the black 
troops. When, after the French evacuation 
of Haiti, the black “Emperor” Dessalines at- 
tempted to repeat Toussaint’s conquests, the 
Dominicans rallied fiercely about the tiny 
French corps left in the eastern portion of 
the island and beat off the Haitian attack. 
At the close of the Napoleonic wars Spain 
again took possession of her old colony, but 
the wave of revolt then sweeping over Span- 
ish America presently reached the island- and 
in 1821 the Spanish evacuation was followed 
by the establishment of a republic. 


AN ERA OF HAITIAN OCCUPATION 


It was not long before the Dominicans 
had cause for bitter regret at their expul- 
sion of the Spaniards. Their ambitious 
western neighbors had forgotten neither 
Toussaint’s conquest nor Dessalines’ attempt, 
and it so happened that at this moment 
Haiti, after a decade of frightful anarchy, 
was temporarily united under the iron rule 
of General Boyer. No sooner were the 
Spaniards out of Santo Domingo, therefore, 
than Boyer overran it and established Hai- 
tian rule throughout the island. 

The Haitian occupation of Santo Do- 
mingo lasted twenty-two years, and was an 
unmitigated evil. Boyer himself had had the 
advantages of a European education and pos- 
sessed some of the rudiments of statecraft, 
but his country was born of a savage pro- 
test against the white world and the Hai- 
tians were imbued with such mingled fear 
and hatred of their former masters as neces- 
sarily excluded everything of European 
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civilization except its vices. Since the Hai- 
tians have so thoroughly proven their total 
inability to govern themselves, the results of 
their twenty-two years’ rule over their Do- 
minican neighbors may be imagined. ‘The 
white and near-white population steadily emi- 
grated, and Spanish civilization everywhere 
gave way to Haitian barbarism. The Do- 
minicans, however, remained obstinately hos- 
tile to black rule, and when after Boyer’s 
overthrow in 1843 Haiti relapsed into an- 
archy, the Dominicans expelled their op- 
pressors and regained their independence. 


FUTILE ATTEMPTS AT DOMINICAN’ SELF- 


GOVERNMENT 


Unfortunately the Dominicans themselves 
showed no signs of self-governing ability. 
Year after year the unhappy country was 
torn by the meaningless “revolutions” of 
ambitious military chiefs and continued its 
descent toward anarchy and barbarism. Pres- 
ently to its internal sufferings there was 
added a renewal of the Haitian peril. The 
black state on its western border had again 
found a master in the person of General Gef- 
frard and the Dominicans were faced with 
the prospect of once more falling under the 
Haitian yoke. 

So intolerable was this prospect that in 
1861 the Dominican President, Santana, ap- 
parently with the general consent of the 
population, proclaimed  re-annexation to 
Spain. The Spaniards, however, had learned 
nothing from their colonial disasters, and 
their administration was so harsh and cor- 
rupt that in less than four years a general 
rising drove them from the country. Since 
Haiti was once more relapsing into its nor- 
mal anarchy the western peril was no longer 
pressing for the moment, yet the Spanish 
occupation, despite its failings, had brought 
home to the better-class Dominicans some of 
the advantages of civilized life, and since the 
senseless revolutions had again begun their 
fatal work a movement grew up for annexa- 
tion to the United States. 


PROPOSED ANNEXATION TO THE UNITED 
STATES 


It is an interesting fact that such ideas 
had been broached as early as 1849.  Per- 
haps initiated and certainly supported by the 
considerable number of American negroes 
settled in the Dominican Republic by the 
American philanthropic colonization societies 
of the twenties and thirties. As long as the 
United States was a slave-holding power 
these annexationist projects were opposed by 
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the majority of the Dominican population, 
especially by the upper-class near-whites and 
mulattoes who feared for their social status 
under American rule. But after the Civil 
War all these fears were dissipated and 
definite offers of annexation were made to 
the American Government. 

In 1869 President Grant sent General 
O. E. Babcock to investigate the situation, 
and so impressed was this gentleman with 
both the resources of the country and the 
sentiment of its people that he negotiated an 
annexation treaty which was promptly rati- 
fied by the Dominican legislature. “The hopes 
of the Dominicans were, however, not des- 
tined to be fulfilled. Southern schemes to 
acquire new slave-territory during the period 
preceding our Civil War had left bitter mem- 
cries in the minds of the ruling Northern 
party, and the prospect of acquiring tropical 
territory evoked much opposition ‘in the 
United States. Anti-imperialist sentiment 
was particularly strong in the Senate of the 
day, and this feeling Charles Sumner, fired 
by both principle and pique against the Presi- 
dent, skilfully exploited to the rejection of 
the annexation treaty. President Grant, in 
a final effort to carry out his cherished proj- 
ect, sent a commission of distinguished men, 
including Andrew D. White, to the island 
in 1871, and their report strongly fa- 
vored annexation, but the Senate opposition 
was inflexible and the matter was finally 
dropped. 


THE SHAMEFUL REIGN OF HEUREAUX 


Dominican misgivings as to the future of 
the country were fully justified by the course 
of everts during the generation from our re- 
jection of the annexation treaty down the 
crash of 1904. A fresh period of acute po- 
litical disturbance ended in 1882 with the 
accession of the negro president, Heureaux. 
For seventeen years this savage despot ruled 
the Dominican Republic with an iron hand, 
keeping the peace by mingled bribery and 
terrorism. ‘Those whom he considered use- 
ful he kept quiet with graft and plunder; 
those deemed troublesome were killed, and 
the number of Heureaux’s political victims 
is generally stated to have exceeded 2000,— 
a terrible figure in a total population of per- 
haps 300,000 souls. And the most discour- 
aging feature of it all was that Heureaux’s 
“peace” was as fatal as the preceding “revolu- 
tions” to the future of the Dominican Re- 
public. At once a reign of terror and a 
saturnalia of corruption, the best blood of 
Santo Domingo was shed as freely as that of 
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political enemies, and the country’s future 
was mortgaged to fill the pockets of Heur- 
eaux and pay his soldiery. In the words of 
Professor Jacob H. Hollander, of Johns Hop- 
kins, the reorganizer of Dominican finance 
under the recent régime, “The country was 
at peace; but it was the hush of a merciless 
terrorism, not the quiet of civil government. 
The seeming well-being which prevailed was 
attained by a bartering of resources of the 
country in prodigal concessions, and by dis- 
counting the future in reckless debt accumu- 
lations.” 


SIX YEARS OF ANARCHY 


In the year 1899 Heureaux was assas- 
sinated, and, as Dr. Hollander well says, 
“With Heureaux’s assassination came the 
deluge. The next six years constituted a 
climax, even in the history of Latin-Amer- 
ican politics.” Even Santo Domingo’s dreary 
history had never known such a carnival of 
riot and bloodshed as ensued during the next 
six years. Revolutions, counter-revolutions, 
and combination-revolutions formed a_be- 
wildering kaleidoscope of anarchy, humorous 
in the abstract, perhaps, but horrible enough 
in the grim reality. And the worst of the 
matter was that everything pointed to the 
probability that this state of things, if left 
to itself, might continue indefinitely. The 
seventeen years’ Tarquin policy of Heureaux 
had effectually lopped off all the heads strong 
enough to govern by his means. Not one of 
the miserable brood of mulatto “Génerals” 
who disputed Heureaux’s succession showed 
the negro tyrant’s brute courage and stay- 
ing power necessary for an out-and-out vic- 
tory over all rivals; ready enough to loot cus- 
tom house, destroy property, and murder 
wretched countryfolk, when the decisive hour 
arrived they each and all preferred a ‘‘deal”’ 
to a death-grapple or, losing their nerve, 
sought safety in temporary exile, leaving their 
unhappy followers to pay the penalty. 

However, it presently became evident that 
civilization was not going to permit one of 
the garden spots of the earth to be plunged 
into hopeless barbarism, and that the sense- 
less farce of unrestricted Dominican ‘“free- 
dom” was to have an end. Debasing as it 
had been to the Dominicans themselves, the 
seventeen years’ tyranny of Heureaux had 
given the outer world a vital interest in the 
country’s future. Attracted by the political 
quiet imposed by WHeureaux’s rule, vast 
amounts of foreign capital had begun the 
developinent of the Republic’s marvelous re- 
sources, while the dictator’s lavish foreign 
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loans had imposed heavy interest respon- 
sibilities. 

Accordingly, the carnival of riot and de- 
struction following Heureaux’s death had not 
long continued before the great powers were 
besieged with appeals from fugitive foreign 
planters, ruined concessionaires, and defraud- 
ed bondholders. And by the year 1904 it 
became perfectly clear that whatever the 
United States might fail to do to protect its 
injured citizens, the European powers were 
determined to see that their subjects obtained 
redress. Only the year before the blockade 
of Venezuela had brought the truculent 
Castro to terms, and the Hague tribunal was 
to award the subjects of the blockading pow- 
ers the position of preferred creditors. By 
the close of 1904 the American Government 
was plainly told that at least two of the great 
European powers were determined on inter- 
vention in Santo Domingo if something were 
not speediiy done. 


INITIATIVE TAKEN BY THE UNITED STATES 


Faced with this critical situation, President 
Roosevelt acted quickly. From the Ameri- 
can point of view European intervention was 
highly undesirable, while the breakdown of 
the Samoa “condominium” in 1901 and the 
annexation of most of the archipelago to Ger- 
many pointed only too clearly to the dangers 
of a joint American-European intervention in 
Santo Domingo,—an intervention which the 
republic’s terrible condition would inevitably 
make of long duration. Accordingly, in 
January, 1905, the protocol of an agreement 
was drawn up by the American and Do- 
minican governments providing that the 
United States should adjust the Dominican 
debt and administer the customs for the bene- 
fit of creditors. Nevertheless, this agreement, 
though it averted the imminent danger of 
European intervention, and assured us the 
full settlement of the Dominican tangle, en- 
countered such strong opposition in the 
United States Senate that its ratification had 
to be postponed. 

The situation now became critical in the 
extreme. News of the Senate opposition 
quickened to renewed activity the enemies 
of the Dominican President, Morales, and 
if Morales were driven from power and the 
republic lapsed into complete anarchy it was 
absolutely certain that the European powers 
would intervene. To avert this catastrophe 
President Roosevelt made an interim agree- 
ment with the Morales Government, provid- 
ing for the collection of the Dominican cus- 
toms by persons’ designated by him, 55 per 
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cent. of the proceeds to be deposited in the 
United States for the benefit of creditors. 
And, most important of all, the revolutionists 
were given plainly to understand that even 
should they overthrow Morales they would 
not be permitted to loot the customs houses 
in the old-fashioned manner. ‘This announce- 
ment cut the backbone out of the “revolu- 
tion.” The nearest customs house has al- 
ways been the goal of every insurgent ‘‘gen- 
eral,” so, with the sinews of war thus denied 
them in advance, the revolutionists’ ardor 
quickly cooled and Santo Domingo entered a 
period of political calm such as it had never 
known before, the presidency actually pass- 
ing uneventfully from Morales to Caceres in 
the following year. 

After two years’ operation the success of 
the Roosevelt-Morales “interim” became so 
clear that the Senate opposition consented to 
ratify a convention for American adminis- 
tration of Dominican customs if the original 
idea of an American adjustment of the Do- 
minican debt were abandoned. Accordingly, 
the American receivership of the republic’s 
customs was formally ratified and assured 
legal permanence by the American-Dominican 
Convention of 1907. Meanwhile the Do- 
minican Republic, with the aid and advice 
of the American Government, had come to 
an agreement with its creditors equitable to 
both parties. ‘The nominal value of the re- 
public’s debts was over $30,000,000, but as 
many of these debts were highly inflated the 
creditors agreed to accept the sum of $17,- 
000,000. The settlement was effected by a 
$20,000,000 fifty-year, 5 per cent. bond issue 
through a leading international banking 
house, the $3,000,000 residue to be applied 


to railroad construction and public works. 


DOMINICAN PROSPERITY 
But nine years hav: passed since the 


Roosevelt-Morales agreement ushered in the 
new régime, yet these nine years have brought 
an increase in prosperity and civilization al- 
most unbelievable to those unaware of the 
marvelous natural wealth of Santo Domingo. 
Plantations are springing up on all sides, rail- 
road extension is continually bringing new 
areas under development, foreign capital is 
pouring in freely and the mass of the popula- 
tion is enjoying a prosperity and security 
never before known. The aggregate foreign 
trade of Santo Domingo for the year 1912 
was $20,600,000, as compared with a bare 
$5,000,000 for 1906. The total customs 
collections for the fiscal year 1912-13 were 
over $4,000,000, and the terms of the debt 
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service have been met with ease, while so 
far back as 1910 there was a cash balance 
of $6,000,000 in the republic’s treasury. 


INCAPACITY FOR SELF-GOVERNMENT 


Yet, in Santo Domingo perhaps more than 
anywhere else, ‘eternal vigilance is the price 
of safety.’ ‘These nine years have not passed 
without ominous warnings that the old spirit 
of anarchy is barely scotched and certainly 
not killed. In 1911 President Caceres was 
assassinated and a political upheaval was nar- 
rowly averted. In the summer of 1912 open 
revolution broke out and the insurgents ven- 
tured to seize the customs houses in the ter- 
ritory under their control. But President 
Taft soon showed that he would tolerate no 
return to the old dispensation, and 750 ma- 
rines quickly ousted the revolutionists and re- 
stored American control. Now, in_ these 
spring months of 1914, a new revolutionary 
movement has begun, apparently much more 
serious than that of 1912, and if the Ameri- 
can Government does not speedily show the 
insurgents that “the lid is still on” in Santo 
Domingo, there is no telling what may be the 
end. To allow Santo Domingo to relapse 
into the anarchy and ruin of ten years ago 
would be nothing short of a crime; yet it is 
certain that only the strong arm of the United 
States stands in the way of such a catastrophe, 
for it is equally certain that the Dominicans 
are utterly unable to stand alone. 

Complete incapacity for self-government is 
the most salient feature of the Dominican 
character. Of course, here as elsewhere in 
nearly all the tropical republics there is an 
upper class, composed of the richer white or 
near-white townsfolk with a sprinkling of 
planters and haciendados, which is refined, 
educated, and possessed of high ideals. But 
this élite is an infinitesimal minority whose 
very refinement makes it shrink with horror 
trom the bloody maelstrom of tropical poli- 
tics. Politics, indeed, is shunned by the mass 
of the population almost as heartily as by the 
upper class. The average peon regards the 
phenomena of Dominican political life with 
the same mixture of fear and fatalistic melan- 
choly as he does the earthquakes and hurri- 
canes which now and then lay waste the land. 
He is far from being the incorrigible revolu- 
tionist apparently postulated from his coun- 
try’s anarchic past and he appreciates the 
benefits of peace and security. 

The “revolutions” are the work of a small 
knot of agitators, mostly mulattoes, backed 
by the local “bad men” of the country dis- 
tricts and by the vicious rabble of the towns. 








SANTO DOMINGO: OUR UNRULY WARD 


Absolutely without principles, these leaders’ 
sole motive is their lust for power and de- 
bauchery, and since the country is too poor 
to satisfy the appetites of all at the same time, 
there is always a gang of “Outs” envious of 
the “Ins” and determined to sate their appe- 
tites at any price. 


THE OUTCOME OF INCESSANT1 “REVOLUTION” 


However, because these revolutions are 
senseless in their essence and are engineered 
by a small minority, it does not in the least 
follow that they should be taken lightly. The 
original tatterdemalion nucleus is quickly 
swelled by the town rabble and by country 
peons swept off their weak mental balance by 
a fiery mixture of rum and oratory or forci- 
bly conscripted into the “armies.” There is 
always wholesale destruction of property, 
frequently appalling loss of life, and‘a gen- 
eral paralysis of economic and social activity. 
Furthermore, these outbursts are _ pro- 
foundly demoralizing to the national charac- 
ter. Revolution breeds revolution, and a 
ew months of the pillage and debauchery of 
a Dominican “campaign” generally suffices 
to turn the harmless country conscript into a 
hardened revolutionist. 

This is the great fact overlooked by those 
who advocate “letting them fight it out 
among themselves and find their own politi- 
cal level.” These “revolutions,” devoid of 
principle or serious purpose as they are, teach 
nothing but anarchy and despair, while the 
ultimate Dominican “political level’? would 
probably be a complete reversion to barbar- 
ism. ‘There may be some persons sufficiently 
doctrinaire to approve even of this, as a nor- 
mal course of development. But if anything 
be certain it is the fact that the civilized 
world will never allow such a state of things 
to come to pass. 

It is true that there is in the United States 
a certain school of opinion which holds that 
foreign capital should enter the Caribbean 
republics solely on the principle of “caveat 
emptor,” but it is quite certain that no other 
great nation shares this viewpoint and that 
we have neither the right nor the power to 
compel any of them to do so. As John Bas- 
sett Moore, our ablest international lawyer, 
says in this very connection, “It is sometimes 
suggested that, when citizens of a country go 
abroad and engage in business, they must be 
held to assume all the risks of disorder and 
injury in the country to which they go, and 
can look to the local authorities only, no 
matter how inefficient or malevolent they 
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may be, for protection; but it suffices to say 
that no respectable gévernment acts on any 
such theory.” 


WEAKNESS OF THE SPANISH MULATTO 


One thing should be clearly understood. 
The political helpiessness of the Dominican 
people is not merely the result of a temporary 
combination of unfortunate circumstances; it 
springs from their very nature and cannot be 
counteracted by a few years’ apprenticeship 
at civilization. The educated élite should be 
precious instruments of progress, but they can 
do their work only under foreign protection 
and as soon as that support is withdrawn 
they will inevitably sink before the latent 
forces of brutality and barbarism. 

The bulk of the Dominican population are 
mulattoes, and the Spanish mulatto has 
proven in the main a weak and degenerate 
stock. The undesirable results of the Span- 
ish-negro cross have been evident from the 
earliest times. “The severest judgment upon 
the Spanish mulatto that I have ever read 
is contained in the official report of a Gov- 
ernor of French Santo Domingo written be- 
fore the close of the Seventeenth Century, 
and but few writers on tropical America dis- 
sent from the unfavorable point of view. 

Certainly the mulatto population of the 
Dominican Republic seems to bear out these 
pessimistic judgments. They are patently a 
feeble folk and lack ambition and endurance, 
both physical and mental. Good physical 
types are rarely found outside the pure white 
or pure black elements. “Tuberculosis and 
leprosy are rampant, while alcoholism and 
venereal disease continually enfeeble the 
stock. The degeneracy of the Dominican 
population cannot be laid to the climate, 
which is unusually healthful, especially the 
interior uplands, and foreign whites thrive 
with elementary precautions of diet, sanita- 
tion, and clean living. 

In fine, Santo Domingo’s only hope seems 
to lie in prolonged tutelage to some foreign 
power which will assure such conditions of 
order and good government as will permit 
the development of the country’s splendid 
natural resources and implant the fabric of 
civilization. It may be that in course of time 
the mass of the population can be raised to 
that plane of political efficiency now reached 
only by the small élite of the towns, but it 
is certain that the only way by which this 
will ever come to pass is a long period of 
peace and prosperity under foreign guidance 
and direction. 


























A TYPICAL GROUP OF ARMED STRIKERS IN THE SOUTHERN COLORADO COAL FIELDS 


INDUSTRIAL WAR IN COLORADO 


HE killing of eleven children and two 

women, on April 20, forcibly drew the 
attention of the country to an almost un- 
believable situation which had existed for 
more than six months in the great State of 
Colorado. 

Other lives had been lost,—nearly fifty 
in all_—but the slaughter of innocents fur- 
nished the climax to a situation which is now 
without parallel in the history of industrial 
strife in this country. 

Throughout the extensive coal fields in 
the south-central part of the State, close to 
the boundary line of New Mexico, there had 
Len arrayed against each other, ever since 
October, two radically different classes of 
armed men. On one side were groups of 
striking miners, without organization and al- 
most without leaders, but with determination 
and a common purpose to achieve things to 
which they believed they were entitled and 
without which they could not be content. 
Most of the strikers were recent immigrants 
from Southeastern Europe. On the other side 
were the State militia and “professional 
trouble-lovers,’ who had been hired by the 
coal companies, from outside the district, to 
serve as strike-breakers and as mine guards. 

The scene of this recent warfare in Colo- 
rado is an eighty-mile strip running due 
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north and south in the foothills of the Rock- 
ies. Trinidad, with 10,000 inhabitants, is 
the only large town in the district. Ludlow, 
Walsenburg, Aguilar, and the other com- 
munities, are mere hamlets with a few hun- 
dred inhabitants in each. 

The district contains most of the coal de- 
posits of the State, but nothing else; and the 
inhabitants are entirely dependent upon the 
mines for their livelihood. During the long 
and dreary winter months, while the strike 
has been in progress, the miners and their 
families have lived in tents furnished and 
maintained by the United Mine Workers 
of America. The houses which they had 
formerly occupied were, of course, owned by 
the companies, and when the miners gave 
up their jobs they simultaneously had to 
abandon their homes. 


BETWEEN MINERS AND 
MILITIA 


EARLY CONFLICTS 


As might be expected when armed men 
face each other, with radically different views 
and aims, bitter animosities developed and 
clashes were frequent. During the winter 
several men lost their lives in these clashes; 
but until the Ludlow horror it had seemed 
that the industrial strife in the Colorado coal 
fields was to be no more serious, in toll of 
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MILITIAMEN OPERATING ONE OF THE RAPID-FIRE MACHINE GUNS 
(The installation of these guns by the companies, and their operation by the militia, were the cause of much 
bitter feeling among the miners,—shared by many outsiders who considered it unwarranted and unfair) 


human life, than had been struggles in other 
parts of the country in recent years. 


A REAL BATTLE 


Suddenly, however, and without warning, 
the flickering flame was fanned; and imme- 
diately it got beyond control. In what would 
otherwise have been a trivial clash, the strik- 
ers’ leader—a Greek named Louis Tikas— 
was shot and killed by the militia at Ludlow 
on April 20. Who fired the first shot? is a 
question no one, who can, will answer. Both 
sides then lost their heads, and a battle be- 
gan. The militia possessed several machine 
guns which had been sent to the mines for 
defensive purposes. These they trained upon 
the strikers and upon the tent colony, and 
tke miners were forced back into the hills, 
leaving a dozen of their number lying dead 
upon the field of battle. 

The tents, nearly two hundred in num- 
ber, were burned to the ground, and in the 
smouldering débris later were found the 
-odies of two women and eleven children 
who had sought refuge in pits dug for the 
purpose.- 

Whether the fire among the tents was 
caused by the shooting, or whether it was 
deliberately set by order of a militia officer 
(as has been alleged), is a matter of dispute. 


This officer of the State, sworn to estab- 
lish and preserve order, may have been guilty, 
in the heat of battle, of ordering the destruc- 
tion of the homes of the vanquished. Let us 
all hope, however, that he did not dream that 
under those tents were innocent women and 
children. 

The battle at Ludlow—for such it surely 
had been—was followed by a series of re- 
prisals by bands of strikers, as a result of 
which many thousands of dollars’ worth of 
mine property was destroyed. The state of 
warfare lasted for ten days, resulted in the 
death of forty-seven persons, and was only 
ended by the action of President Wilson, fol- 
lowing the urgent appeal of Governor Am- 
mons, who sent several companies of Fed- 
eral troops to the coal fields on April 28, 
with specific orders from the Secretary of 
War to disarm everyone,—militiamen, stri- 
kers, mine guards, and deputy sheriffs. 

The legislature met on May 4, and con- 
tinued in special session for two weeks. A 
program calling for compulsory arbitration, 
the prohibition of the sale of firearms, and 
other legislation which might tend to ame- 
liorate conditions, was sidetracked by volu- 
minous debate upon impeachment resolutions 
and upon an appropriation bill to pay the 
expenses incurred by the State militia. 
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AFTER THE FIRE IN THE LUDLOW CAMP 


(Ali that remained of what, a few hours before, had 
been a colony of tents—the homes of 900 persons—in 
which the striking miners and their families had existed 
through the winter. In the illustration may be seen one 
of the pits which the miners had dug to afford refuge 
for the women and children in case of need. It was 
in one of these pits that the bodies of eleven children 
and two women were found after the fire) 


FUTILE ATTEMPTS TO ARBITRATE 


Many efforts had been made to settle the 
dispute by investigation and mediation. All 
such attempts, however, met with failure. 
It has been claimed in Colorado that Gov- 
ernor Ammons, although well-meaning, has 
been delinquent and inefficient, and unsuc- 
cessful attempts have been made to bring 
about his impeachment by popular petition 
and by legislative action. 

Sympathizers with the strikers have also 
tried to lay the trouble at the door of Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., as representing his 
father’s financial interests in Colorado. Some 
of these persons have conducted ‘“‘demon- 
strations” before the office and home of the 
younger Mr. Rockefeller, and in the church 
which he attends in New York City. Mr. 
Rockefeller maintains, however, that the 
family’s interest represents only 12 per cent. 
of the coal output of Colorado. 


A LONG HISTORY OF INDUSTRIAL STRIFE 


Labor troubles in the Colorado coal-fields 
have rent the State for more than thirty 
years. Just a decade ago a struggle equally 
severe—although with fewer casualties— 
lasted for many months. The superior 
strength of capital gained an apparent vic- 
tery then,—just as it seems likely to win 
now. 

When viewed in the perspective of years, 
however, it is clear that the miners are slowly 
but surely achieving permanent gains. The 
citizens of the State have been impressed, 
during these years, by the facts which are 
brought out during industrial struggles; and 


many of the things which the miners have 
"demanded—for which they have gone on 
strike, and lost—have found their way upon 
the statute books of the State. Wages have 
been increased 30 per cent. in ten years; the 
legal working day has been reduced to eight 
hours, and the system of paying wages with 
“Scrip,” good only for merchandise at com- 
pany stores, has been abolished. ‘These are 
matters of law; but laws are not always 
observed in the Colorado coal-fields, and the 
striking miners claim that they have never 
enjoyed the benefits conferred by most of 
the legislation. 

The things which the miners now demand 
are seven in number. ‘Three of them con- 
cern working conditions and rates of pay- 
ment, one of them calling for a 10 per cent. 
advance in wages. ‘Three other demands 
relate to the enforcement of laws already 
on the statute books. The seventh demand, 
—and the real bone of contention,—is for 
the recognition of the miners’ union. 

The companies have offered to concede 
everything except the recognition of the 
union. The miners want that or nothing 
at all. The companies take the lofty ground 
that recognition of the union would mean 
the end of the “open shop,” and consequently 
the restriction of the inherent right of the 
American workingman to choose his own 
employer and to work under whatever con- 
ditions may be satisfactory to himself. The 
miners maintain that, as individuals, and 
without the solidarity that comes with rec- 
ognized organization, they can never obtain 
the benefits which the law has long provided 
and which the employers “‘concede’’ when 
cornered in times like the present. The 
companies would, they allege, return to their 
habit of breaking laws and pledges; and the 
individual miner would not dare to object. 


THE END NOT IN SIGHT 


It is the old, old story of capital versus 
labor; and, as is usual in the case of strikes 
in the mining districts, the disagreement in 
the Southern Colorado coal-fields seems des- 
tined to be long-drawn-out. The arrival 
of federal troops, followed by the withdrawal 
of the militia and the disarmament of both 
strikers and mine-guards, seemed to have an 
immediate effect in restoring normal condi- 
tions throughout the district. But the con- 
troversy remained unsettled, reverting to the 
less spectacular, but nevertheless determined, 
struggle between the striking miners (backed 
by their organizations) and the large cor- 
porations which control the mines. 
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LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH 





RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE COLORADO CRISIS 


HE controversy between striking miners 

and operators in the coal-fields of South- 
ern Colorado is continued, with almost as 
much bitterness, by the partisans of both sides 
in the newspaper and periodical press of the 
country. 

We endeavor to present below some of 
the more illuminating and authoritative com- 
ment which has appeared in print. ‘This 
includes the views of Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., editorial opinion, and presenta- 
tions of conditions in the coal-fields of 
Southern Colorado. 

Mrs. Helen Ring Robinson, writing in 
the Independent, gives an idea of political 
conditions in the coal district. Her state- 
ments are particularly interesting, because 
she is a member of the Colorado Senate. We 
quote: 


Geographically the region is a part of Colorado. 
Industrially it is a barony of the Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Company. The managers for the com- 
pany have long controlled those two counties of 
Huerfano and Las Animas. They have controlled 
the courts. They have controlled the sheriff's of- 
fice. They have owned the mayors and most of 
the ministers, the merchants and the lawyers. 
There have, indeed, been times in the past when 
they have extended their operations beyond the 
limits of their barony and made and unmade Colo- 
rado governors. 


Mr. John A. Fitch, writing in the Survey, 
blames the disaffection among the miners to 
the domination of the employers, socially as 
well as industrially. 


The land belongs to the company. The houses 
on the land belong to the company. The streets 
in the mining camps, the road furnishing often 
the only means of egress,—all are owned by the 
company. It is rare that a miner can buy a house 
or a foot of ground if he wishes to do so. He is 
therefore absolutely under company control. The 
streets are patrolled by armed guards who pro- 
tect company property and exercise all the author- 
ity there is in the camp. The miner knows no 
other government. . . They have acted as po- 
licemen and spies, as union suppressors and as 
agents for the company stores. At many camps 
a stranger is met at the entrance and compelled 
by the guard to state his business before being al- 
lowed to enter. And yet these camps are Ameri- 
can towns! 


Perhaps the most thorough study of the 
present labor troubles in Colorado has been 


made by Congressman Martin D. Foster, 
who, as chairman of the House Committee 
on Mines and Mining, has labored to bring 
about a compromise, at times acting as the 
direct representative of President Wilson. 
Mr. Foster issued a statement on May 2, in 
which he gave it as his opinion that: 


There is nothing in the differences which cannot 
be settled by arbitration. The demand that the 
union be recognized has now been withdrawn. 
The great question now confronting the strikers 
and owners is “Will you agree to submit the 
matter to adjustment by arbitration?” Mr. Rocke- 
feller cannot evade his responsibility. He cannot 
set forth the excuse that he will not arbitrate the 
recognition of the union. He can prevent loss of 
life and property by yielding to arbitration. The 
great Pennsylvania strike, and also the recent 
West Virginia strike, was settled by men on both 
sides agreeing to abide by the decision of umpires. 
In neither case was the union recognized. 


MR. ROCKEFELLER’S OWN STATEMENT 


Mr. Rockefeller, however, insists that the 
only point at issue is the unionizing of the 
camps, and that “we stand ready to lose 
every cent we have invested in that company 
rather than that the workingmen of the coun- 
try should lose their right to work for 
whom they please.” Mr. Rockefeller sets 
forth his views of unionism as follows: 


We do not question the right of any workmen 
to freely associate themselves in unions for the 
furtherance of their common and legitimate in- 
terests, but we do assert the equal right of an in- 
dividual to work independently of a union if he 
so elects. We are contending against the right of 
unions to impose themselves upon an industry by 
force, by assault and murder, and not against the 
right of men to organize for their mutual ben- 
efit. . . Surely, no thinking man can ask, much 
less expect, that we will abandon our own em- 
ployees and the cause of the workers of the entire 
country because violence and wholesale slaughter 
are brought about by an element which has come 
to regard itself as above and beyond the reach 
of the law. 

Are the labor unions, representing a small 
minority of the workers of the country, to be sus- 
tained in their disregard of the inalienable right 
of every American citizen to work without inter- 
ference, whether he be a union or a non-union 
man? Surely the vast majority of American citi- 
zens will, without fear or favor, stand for even- 
handed justice under the Constitution and equal 
rights for every citizen. 
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SPEAKING OF “BARBAROUS MEXICO’— 
From the Tribune (Los Angeles) 


MR. GOMPERS MAKES COMMENT 


Labor’s opinion of Mr. Rockefeller’s 
statements and views is typified in the tren- 
chant comment by Mr. Samuel Gompers, 
president of the American Federation of 
Labor, as printed in the American Federa- 


tionist. We quote several passages from his 
editorial : 
Truly most noble words,—and were the heart 


that prompted them and the mind that conceived 
them equally noble? Mere words may be sound- 
ing brass and tinkling cymbals,—it is the person- 
ality and the character back of them that give them 
meaning. The issue to which this son of 
Cresus pledges his fealty is war upon trade 
unions. He takes refuge under the cloak that has 
disguised many an arrant enemy of the workers, 
—freedom of contract. According to Rockefeller 
standards, freedom of contract will be destroyed 
by recognizing the unions in the Colorado coal- 
fields and making collective agreements with them. 
The standardized Rockefeller conception of free- 
dom of contract would permit each worker to 
make his individual contract of work. Save the 
mark! Individual freedom of contract,—it would 
be comic were not the mockery so cruel. 

As between John D. Rockefeller’s concepts of lib- 
erty for workers and the demands of the workers 
for the liberty they find necessary to enable them 
to live like men, the ation must choose. 


The editor of Collier’s Weekly also thinks 
that the owners are missing the point. He 
says: 


The coal and iron companies which operate in 
the war district of Colorado are controlled by 
men supposed to be among the wealthiest and 
most enlightened in this country. We have heard 
for years of their gifts to science, to education, 
and to religion. They have built sanitary houses 
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furnished free entertainment and 
medical advice, and all that. Why, then, this hell 
of slaughter and destruction? Because they have 
left out the one essential thing: human justice. 
You do not supervise a remote mining camp by 
officially issuing “strict instructions” for company 
storekeepers and camp marshals and superintend- 
ents who despise their men. You will not pacify 
Trinidad, Colo., by writing elegant essays in New 
York City on “matters of principle.” 


for workmen, 


Mr. Rockefeller, however, is not without 
his supporters and defenders. ‘The editorial 
comment of the Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle is typical: 


In tthe present Colorado mining troubles Mr. 
Rockefeller deserves great credit for making a 
stand instead of sacrificing principle to a tempo- 
rary peace. When Mr. Rockefeller decides, 
and declares, that he must be free to hire men 
without regard to their membership in a union, 
he takes the stand which all employers must take, 
or surrender the right to live; he equally stands 
for the workman, to whom the difference between 
voluntary and compulsory unionism is the differ- 
ence between liberty and slavery. Strife and 
bloodshed are a deplorable incident in the cost, 
but it has always been so. Whether hysteria 
shows itself in parading by agitators in the streets 
or in violent language uttered on the floor of 
Congress by persons who ought to know better, 
it must jot be permitted to obscure the one dis- 
tinct issue. 


THE PROBABLE OUTCOME 


One of the most forceful of the writers 
who have studied the situation at first hand 
is Mr. John A. Fitch (quoted on the pre- 
ceding page), who has contributed a series 
of papers to the Survey. Mr. Fitch does not 
attempt to disguise his sympathy with the 
miners, and he calls attention to the fact 
that stopping the disorders has not settled 
the real points at issue. He reminds us 
that: 


Three times in thirty years Mr. Rockefeller’s 
principle has been vindicated. Individual,’ as 
opposed to collective, bargaining has been main- 
tained. And three times the miners upon whom 
the principle has been imposed have emerged 
again from pit-mouth and shaft and have faced 
hunger, cold, deportation, and death in opposi- 
tion to the Rockefeller ideal. It is a liberty that 
has made for recurring war. And so in 1914 the 
struggle came on again, and men, women, and 
children have been killed. 

Peace will not come to Colorado with disarma- 
ment. It will not come if Mr. Rockefeller spends 
his fortune in defense of the thing that he thinks 
is personal liberty. It will not come if the strikers 
are starved into submission. It is no peace 
that merely chokes the issue down. 

When peace does come, there will be personal 
liberty. But it will be more than a liberty to toil. 
It will include liberty to enjoy the fruits of toil. 
And until there is protection for that liberty there 
will be no peace. 
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BALBOA AND THE PANAMA CELEBRATION 


HILE San Francisco is celebrating the 

opening of. the great canal at Panama 
the little republic of that name will be also 
holding a memorial ceremony to commemo- 
rate the union of the two oceans by the canal 
and the discovery of one of them,—the Paci- 
fic,—by the famous explorer Balboa. An ex- 
position will be held between November 3 of 
the present year and April 30 of next. Ac- 
cording to an article in the Bulletin of the 
Pan-American 
Union this exposi- 
tion will have as 
among its principal 
purposes 


to do honor to the 
memory of Vasco Nu- 
fez de Balboa, the il- 
lustrious discoverer of 
the Pacific Ocean; to 
strengthen the ties of 
friendship already ex- 
isting between Pana- 
ma, Spain (as the 
mother-country of 
Spanish America and 
the birthplace of Pal- 
boa), and the other 
nations of the western 
world; and to show to 
the world the natural 
resources, the indus- 
tries, the commerce, 
and the civilization of 
the Republic of Pan- 
ama. 

The location selected 
for the buildings is be- 











too short life should be repeated to young and old, 
as a happy contrast to the sometimes gloomy and 
uninspiring tales which have come down to us of 
the early days of the discovery of America. 


Vasco Nunez de Balboa,—to give him his 
full name,—was born in Spain in 1475, of a 
good family, and well educated for his time. 
In his early days he emigrated to Spanish 
America, but soon fell into debt. ‘To escape 
this he smuggled himself on a ship bound 


from Santo Do- 
mingo to Darien. 
We quote again 
from the story as 


given by the writer 
in. the Bulletin: 


He found the people 
of the settlement dis- 
couraged, divided into 
factions, miserably un- 
happy, and without a 
leader. But Balboa had 
the spirit of leadership, 
and at once he took 
upon himself the labor 
of restoring confidence 
and of wresting suc- 
cess out of failure. 
His influence was mag- 
netic, and the people 
trusted him. Even 
Francisco Pizarro, who 
later was to follow the 
path that Balboa had 
marked out but was 
never permitted to en- 
ter, older, too, than 
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Balboa, at once yielded 





tween the present city 
of Panama and the an- 
cient town of Antigua, 
Panama, at a place 
called “El  Hatillo,” 
and work has already 
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to him and at the time 
seconded his every ef- 
fort. His first care was 
to gather together the 
scattered remnants of 
the former expeditions, 





begun toward prepar- 


ing the grounds and BALBOA, DISCOVERER OF THE PACIFIC OCEAN some at Uraba fort, 
erecting both perma- (This is reproduced from an old painting. Below others living among 
nent and temporary the figure may be read in Spanish the dates of his the Indians along the 
structures. birth and death) coast. This was a most 


The writer of the article in the Bulletin 
recalls some historical facts about the life of 
Balboa which it is well to have in mind at this 
season of rejoicing over the completion of the 
Canal. 


How he gave up a life to which he was little 
fitted; how he reversed the policy of his predeces- 
sor, who had offended and even maltreated the 
natives on the Isthmus, so that the confidence and 
assistance of these very natives were turned to 
Balboa’s advantage and of the Crown of Spain; 
how he discovered the south sea,—the Pacific 
Ccean,—and was rewarded by his sovereign; and 
how he met his death when greater victory was 
almost within his grasp,—all these events of his 
June—7 


difficult task but thanks 
to the energy of one man it was done. He fed 
the hungry, nursed the sick, helped build huts for 
the able-bodied, and thus persistently brought abcut 
improvement for all. But the supply of food was 
the great difficulty, due largely to the cruel treat- 
ment and robbery of the natives which had marked 
the misconduct of his predecessors. Vasco Nunez 
de Balboa had to gain the confidence of these na- 
tives, to overcome their suspicions, and to make 
friends of them. He succeeded with them as he 
had with his own countrymen. He won over war- 
like tribes that had hitherto suffered from injustice 
and injury; but to get food he had to penetrate 
the jungle, often through swamps, always in the 
burning sun, before he could reach the centers of 
their cultivation, whence these natives could be 
induced to bring food to the market of the Span- 
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A COLOMBIANA, ONE OF THE SHIPS OF THE 
EARLY SPANISH NAVIGATORS 


(It was in a ship of this sort that Balboa made his 
voyages) 


iards. In time, however, his wise policy, his en- 
ergy, and his patience won, and this leader estab- 
lished in all the feeling that integrity and confi- 
dence would prevail. Such admirable conduct 
brought reward in the recognition of his accom- 
plishment. The admiral, the son of Columbus, 
sent provisions for Balbaa’s colony, and from the 
audiencia of Santo Domingo was given the ap- 
pointment of alcalde mayor of the colony he had 
created. 

He then began the exploration of the re- 
gion, searching for gold first of all. Says 
the writer of the article from which we 
have quoted: 

It was indeed on one of his expeditions into the 
interior in search of gold that he met the son of 
the cacique of Comogre, who told Balboa, some- 
what in jest at the Spanish desire for gold, that 
the country beyond was far richer in the metal 
they deemed so precious; that, in fact, if they 
wanted to go only a slight distance across the 
mountains ‘hey could view a mighty ocean, larger 
perhaps but calmer,—more pacific.—than the one 
lying to the north. 


This chance remark had been in 1513, and 
on the Ist of September of that year Balboa 
set out from the Caribbean coast, with a few 
Spaniards and an escort of friendly natives, to 
cross the Isthmus and set eyes upon the great 
ocean. 


They plodded through the jungle; they scaled 
the little intervening hills; they pushed their way 
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across the streams till, on the 25th of September, 
1513, Balboa, who had been warned by his guides 
that the water of the southern sea was not far off, 
climbed a*iree and for the first time caught sight 
of what we now call the Pacific Ocean. On the 
29th of September, 1513, Balboa actually entered 
the water, waving the flag of his country over his 
head, and claiming it in the name of his sovereign. 
The all too few years remaining to him he devoted 
to further explorations on the coast, and gave all 
his energies to planning an expedition along it, 
and-even to a discovery of what might lay to the 
south, of which he heard rumors, in the great king- 
dom of the Incas. Certain it is that he visited 
the Pearl Islands, but only after he had, with al- 
most overwhelming hardships, collected at Acla 
material for small vessels that were ultimately 
built on the shores of the Gulf of San Miguel, 
and launched them there. 


But his triumph was only short-lived. Jeal- 
ousy of his deeds and incompetency of his as- 
sociates led to accusations against him. 


He was called across the Isthmus to meet these 
charges, but his enemies could not be content with 
the slow and perhaps justice-seeking processes of 
the courts: He was arrested and farcically tried 
and condemned for anything that seemed an easy 
test of guilt. He was executed by his accusers at 
Acla, the town he had helped to found,—that is, 
murdered,—in his forty-second year. 


The natural beauty of the surroundings 
will make this celebration unusually attrac- 
tive to visitors. As to the idea of the Gov- 
ernment of Panama in inaugurating this ex- 
position, the writer of the article in the Bu/- 
letin says: 


The celebration of the opening of the canal in 
this manner is, as announced, one of the great 
purposes of the Government of Panama. To show 
what a boundless new world, in the sense of ac- 
cessibility and service, will be opened by this en- 
trance to the Pacific, to attract attention to the 
future of all the area washed by this ocean, is 
the commendable ambition of the government. 
But looking backward to the beginnings of the 
knowledge of the Pacific, given to Europeans by 
Balboa, the Government of Panama wishes to do 
homage to that intrepid explorer and discoverer, 
and in its historical significance, therefore, this 
exposition will be part of the celebration of that 
event which took place not far from the very spot 
on which the ground is to-day laid out and the 
buildings will be erected, four centuries (Septem- 
ber 25, 1513) ago. 


The fact that he discovered the Pacific 
Ocean, says the Bulletin writer in conclusion, 
surmounting material obstacles and winning 
over instead of killii.+ the natives, shows the 
character of the mar. He was a leader, an 
explorer, and a builder. “In doing honor to 
the man Balboa, and to the event that crowns 
his life, the Republic of Panama sets an ex- 
ample that must bring praise and support 
from all the world.” 
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SHEVTCHENKO, THE GREATEST OF THE 
LITTLE RUSSIANS 


TS national poet of the Ukraine, Taras 
Shevtchenko, was born in 1814. His 
countrymen, the Ukrainians, or Little Rus- 
sians, had planned to celebrate this year the 
centenary of the birth of this man who did 
so much for their nationality. The Czar’s 
government, however, has forbidden any cele- 
bration, knowing well how such commemora- 
tion would revive the nationalistic liberty lov- 
ing spirit of the Little Russians. The place the 
dead poet holds in the hearts of his people is 
shown by the frank 


Only in small circles of “intelligentsia” in the 
eastern part of the Ukraine was the fire of national 
life kept burning. When Shevtchenko came 
he brought the people and the educated classes 
together in the common cause of liberating the 
Ukraine from the yoke of serfdom. 


The cult of liberty and the welfare of his 
people,—these are the basic elements of the 
poetry of Shevtchenko. 

His ideal is free humanity which knows neither 
master nor slave, which knows not hostility, vio- 
lence, and degradation, which is guided in its 

life by the moral law. 





words of the leading 
liberal journal of 
Moscow, the Russ- 
kiya Vyedomosti: 


Shevtchenko was a 
man whom fate, — in 
the words of one of 
his poems,—compelled 
to “read all life’s dark 
pages... The hife 
of the Ukrainian poet 
. . . NOW seems a sac- 
rifice brought on the 
altar of freedom for 
his people. This. alone 
was sufficient to make 
Shevtchenko a national 
hero. But fate 
gave him the power 
and the possibility of 
not only becoming the 
hero of his nation, but 
also -its creator. ... 
Shevtchenko was a na- 
tional poet not only by 
the form and substance 
of his numerous works, 








= Pee The ideal of 
Shevtchenko is the 
Kingdom of God on 
earth, which he did 
not live to see, which 
neither we nor our 


grandchildren will see, 
but without which life 
would be poor and 
colorless, and human 
thought would fade. 


The memory of 
Shevtchenko is alive 
in the hearts of the 
Ukrainian people, 
from the heights of 
its “intelligentsia” 
to the lowest strata. 
His grave became a 
vlace of pilgrimage; 
nis ideals became 
the foundation of 
the Ukrainian Na- 


tionalist move- 
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not only because he 
served his people with 
his songs, fought for 
their rights. . . . He 
was a national poet because he not only served his 
people, but also led them, and raised them to a 
higher level. He is a national poet be- 
cause, by the power of his creative genius, he 
elevated the language of the people to the height 
of national literature, he communicated to it all 
the features and all the force of literary expres- 
sion. And he did all this without breaking with 
his people, without abandoning them. 


SIAN POET 


Before the appearance of Shevtchenko “a 
spirit of desolation” reigned in his beautiful 
mother-country, continues the writer in the 
Moscow journal. 


The Ukrainian nation was left to its fate by 
its educated classes. These classes became Po- 
lonized in that part of the Ukraine which lay 
to the left of the Dnieper, and those to the right 
were completely Russified, having severed all in- 
tellectual and moral bonds with their people. 


TARAS SHEVTCHENKO, THE FAMOUS: LITTLE xte- 
AND 


sc10W we. give 
some _ biographical 
data culled from an 
article in the Ryetch, of St. Petersburg. 


NATIONAL!ST 


Taras Shevtchenko was born in 1814 in the 
village of Morintzi, province of Kiev, in the 
family of poor serfs belonging to a nobleman. 
d His early knowledge of reading and wri- 
ting,—even before he was ten years he could read 
the Psalter very expressively—was one of the 
circumstances which prevented the young poet 
from being drowned in the mass of serfdom. . . . 
In his sixteenth year Taras was dressed up as 
a page and began to wander with his nomadic 
proprietor in the capacity of an errand-boy. With 
in three years he was in Kiev, Warsaw, Vilna, 
and finally came to St. Petersburg, where, in 1832, 
he was apprenticed to “Guild Master of Painting 
Shiryaev,” that he might learn to paint the por- 
traits of his master’s family. This painter was 
not superior to the teachers he had had before. 
But the years of travel and four years’ stay at 
the capital undoubtedly gave the inquisitive youth, 
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besides the much-liked work of drawing, many 
observations and strong impressions. Hardly two 
years passed, and the young painter was bought 
out. In 1838 Taras became a free man, and en- 
tered the Academy of Arts, from which he grad- 
uated with honors in 1844. 


Even before this Shevtchenko had become 
known as an Ukrainian poet,—after the pub- 
lication in 1840 of a collection of poems under 
the title of ‘‘Kobzar,” and in 1842 of an his- 
torical poem “ Haidamaki.”’ 





He was a man of decidedly liberal tendencies. 
The life of millions of serfs, among whom were 
his own brothers and sister, inspired him with a 
feeling of hatred of the political régime in Russia, 
and this feeling was strongly reflected in his 
poems. But his friends insisted, and he gave in. 
His writings attracted the attention of the vigilant 
authorities. 


When he returned to his native place he 
joined a political society whose aim was to 
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liberate all the Slav nations, above all his own 
Ukraine, and to establish a republican form 
of government. 


For this, he, together with the other members 
of the society, was arrested in 1847, taken to St. 
Petersburg and confined in the fortress of St. 
Peter and St. Paul. . After three years’ serv- 
ice he was again arrested and sent, this time as 
a “political offender,” to a remote fortress on 
the bare eastern shore of the Caspian Sea, where 
he was kept in strict isolation. Many months 
passed, sometimes a whole year, without his get- 
ting any communication from the outside world. 
He remained there for over seven years. In 
1858 he was allowed to return to St. Petersburg 
and live there under police surveillance. He 
could hardly be recognized. “From a young man 
of thirty-three, healthy, vigorous, cheerful, with 
a mass of blond hair on his beautiful head, he 
turned into a decrepit old man with a_ gray 
beard, bald head and broken health.” He con- 
tinued to write even then. But he did not live 
long, and died in 1861, three years after his return 
from exile. 


A COMING RUSSIAN SCULPTOR 


MONG the recent productions of Rus- 
sian sculpture the work of Innokenty 
Ioukoy stands out preéminently. ‘The art 
in which Ginsburg, Konekov, and Antokol- 
sky have achieved distinction has made a 
stride forward with the advent of Innokenty 
Ioukov into the ranks. He has introduced 
a new note into the sculpture of his country, 
which, up to his time, lagged along the way- 
side imitating the classicism of Canova. 
Ioukov has broken with that tradition. His 
originality refuses to bend before old aca- 
demic formulas or to make exact copies of 
nature. TIoukov is an artist of whom one 
can say that he is ‘“‘a personality and a soul.” 
Born near the shores of Lake Baikal, in the 
vicinity of the famous Siberian gold mines, he 
studied at the school of Tchita and later at 
the University of St. Petersburg. But no 
master initiated him into the art of which 
he was to become the exponent. He followed 
his own inspiration and was the pupil of 
none but nature. 

From the age of twelve his vocation mani- 
fested itself; the child spent his time carving 
in the roots of trees, and had quite a little 
museum of his own, which was the object 
of great admiration among his playmates. 
When he exhibited his works in St. Peters- 
burg for the first time, some seven years ago, 
he immediately became famous. In 1912 he 
again gathered a collection of his works in 
Moscow,—about two hundred of them, for 
he is a prodigious worker,—they were verv 


nearly all sold, so captivated was the public 
by the originality of his conceptions. 

This artist is not content with a perfect 
commiand of technique. He has ideas; each 
one of his productions prove it. His work 
is a fervent hymn sung to Life. He has 
infused the most intense poetry into every one 
of his creations. He has molded in clay 
and wrought in marble with love, almost 
passion, his high philosophic conceptions. 
Mysticism and idealism characterize Ioukov’s 


art. It is impregnated with joy and sadness, 
hope and despair. He represents figures that 
might have been seen in ecstatic dreams; 


others again whose hideousness make one 
shudder. He shows us the ugliness hidden 
in sordid souls, and personifies in the shapes 
of monsters in complicated contortions,— 
the hard conditions that weigh down hu- 
manity; the fatalities of life itself. Pain, 
hunger, prejudice, and vice,—Ioukov’s art 
initiates one into the mysteries of the inner 
life. There is nothing so precious to him, 
so interesting, as the human soul in all its 
manifestations. 

He repeatedly typifies it in the shape of 
a singular-looking bird which symbolizes the 
human soul enclosed by the senses. He longs 
to see it cast off its chains and he studies it 
intently to its inmost depths. The sculptor 
is a psychologist and something of a humorist, 
and his work embraces every phase of human 
emotion. 

Some of his distinctive works are worth 
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mentioning; chief among 
them the “Future Avia- 


tors,” a symbol of human 
progress. ‘This consists of 
a group of children looking 
up at the man-bird passing 
over their heads and grad- 
ually conquering the heav- 
ens. Another one, “With 
Whom Is She Walking?” 
is a humorous if not caustic 
illustration of the old wom- 
an’s curiosity, spying upon 
a neighbor. Then there is 
the one called “Upon the 
Brink of the Abyss”; ‘one 
of the most beautiful sculp- 
tures of our time,” says M. 














Gerard de Lacaze Duthiers 
in La Revue. “It represents 
a group of agonized human 
beings crowding each other, reaching out to 
grasp at some vague hope or support, calling 
upon Fate to have mercy upon them. One 
contorted hand detaches itself from the rest 
in vain, despairing protest. Nothing can 
equal the horror of this scene—it is the 


r 


(One of the most 


“WITH WHOM IS SHE WALKING?” 


graphic of the famous works of the Russian sculptor, 
Innokenty Ioukov) 

agonized, insane struggle of Life against 

Death.” 

‘With Innokenty Ioukov, Russian sculpture 
evolves toward more truth, more sincerity. 
It is the manifestation of the new genius of 
Russian thought and consciousness. 


NEW FREEDOM FOR THE RUSSIAN WOMAN 


NEW law revolutionizing the position 

of married women in Russia received 
the assent of the Czar early in April. Some 
interesting and significant facts about this 
new law are given by Dr. Sofia Gordon, of 
Moscow, in a recent issue of The New 
Statesman, the London weekly. She says, 
speaking of the former status of Russian 
wives: 


The Russian wife was not in such a humilia- 
ting position as the German wife—for the Russian 
law (outside Poland and the Baltic Provinces) 
has long recognized a married woman’s separate 
estate, which the well-to-do woman can dispose 
of without asking her husband’s permission, thus 
being able to transact business and engage in 
trade on her own account. Yet the millions of 
wives without separate estate had but scanty 
economic independence. A wife could not even 
obtain a passport without her husband’s sanc- 
tion, and was consequently unable to travel, or 
to take a lodging, without his permission, or even 
to dwell apart from him. A _ separated wife 
was always liable to be brought back to her 
husband’s house by the police. For a whole 
generation the Holy Synod has successfully op- 
posed any legal separation of husband and wife. 
Divorce was (and still remains) a difficult and 
costly business, out of the question for ninety- 
nine per cent. of Russian households. Where 


husband and wife chose to live apart, the wife 
without separate estate was unable legally to 
acquire property, to set up her own business, or 
even to enter into a wage contract. 


By the new law, the “separated wife” is 
set free. 


It gives her full liberty to travel and enjoy- 
ment of property, even if she is under age. She 
will apply for her own passport. There will be’ 
no judicial order for a restitution of conjugal 
rights and no summary bringing back by the 
police. An aggrieved wife may obtain a judicial 
separation for rudeness, violence, dishonesty, im- 
morality, dangerous illness or loathsome disease in 
her husband; with the right, if she is the ag- 
grieved party, to the custody of her children, 
and, where possible, to an order on the husband 
for alimony. 


Formerly, Dr. Gordon reminds us, Rus- 
sian women had many rights and freedom to 
work. . 


For a whole generation the women’s fight for 
political freedom was but part of the general 
revolutionary movement. It is unnecessary to 
describe the zeal and devotion with which thou- 
sands of women sacrificed themselves, slaving 
away at the work of propaganda and organiza- 
tion, going to the jail and the gallows, or en- 
during the horrors of the long march to Siberia, 
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like the men. The Russian movement specifically 
for woman suffrage begins only with the present 
century. 


The reaction, after the revolution of 1905 
and 1906 had been put down, swept all this 
away. However, the Russian woman has 
patiently begun all over again. 


In 1909 a new “League for Woman Suffrage” 
was formed at St. Petersburg on a _ non-party 
basis, and this spread to Moscow in 1910, and 
to Charcow in 1913. Its membership is small 
and its task difficult; but it makes progress, and 
is influencing opinion. Women’s claim to vote 
is also supported by the more powerful ‘‘Asso- 
ciation for Defense of the Rights of Women”’ at 
St. Petersburg, and by many philanthropic and 
social organizations of women all over the 
country. 


It is some evidence, says Dr. Gordon fur- 
ther, that the long-continued educational 
campaign, the women’s devotion to the revo- 
lutionary cause, and the more recent suffrage 
agitation have not been in vain that prac- 
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tically all the “progressive” parties of Russia 
include in their programs complete equality 
of rights for men and women. 


Motions for redressing the special legal griev- 
ances of women are frequently discussed in the 
Duma. The new law which accords personal 
freedom to the married woman is one outcome of 
these discussions. The Labor Party has boldly 
demanded adult suffrage. Even the “Center” 
Party, the so-called ‘“Octobrists,”’ has supported 
equality of sons and daughters in inheritance, 
admission of women to practise as lawyers, to 
the State examinations entitling to degrees, and 
even woman’s franchise (but only for female 
heads of households) for the local committees for 
regulating the sale of alcoholic liquor. Women 
heads of households already possess an_ indirect 
vote at municipal and communal elections, in that 
they may depute a male member of their family 
to vote for them. During the past few months 
great meetings have been held in St. Petersburg 
and Moscow to urge women to take part in these 
elections. A widespread agitation is being set on 
foot by the League for Woman Suffrage to obtain 
votes for women in the forthcoming revision of 
the electoral system by the Duma. 


THE SAHARA AS A 


HE exploitation of the Sahara is a two- 
fold problem. First, there is the ques- 
tion of piercing the great desert with safe 
and convenient highways, linking the prosper- 
ous colonies of the Mediterranean littoral 
with the potentially prosperous colonies of the 
Sudan. Such highways are both economic 
and strategic necessities, and are now on the 
verge of realization. The trans-Saharan 
railways are practically assured, while sub- 
sidiary traffic via the air is already in full 
swing. This question regards the Sahara 
merely as a barrier to be broken through, an 
evil to be minimized. Secondly, there is the 
question of turning the desert itself to ac- 
count. ‘The mineral wealth of the Sahara is 
not inconsiderable. Salt, saltpeter, alum, 
soda, antimony, and iron are already pro- 
duced. What of its agricultural resources? 
An optimistic article on “The Agricultural 
Future of the Sahara” is published by Dr. 
Lahache in Cosmos (Paris). Here are a 
few preliminary facts: 
As to climate, the Sahara is fairly homo- 
geneous. The rainfall averages only from 
two to four inches a year, while at certain 


places and in certain years it may be abso- 
lutely nil. Between latitudes 20° and 32° 
north the seasons,—torrid and tempcrate,— 


alternate with perfect regularity. From De- 
cember to February freezing temperatures 
occasionally occur in the early morning, be- 
fore sunrise, but the mean daily temperature 
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is always well above freezing. The rest of 
the year is intensely warm. On the other 
hand, in altitude, soil, geologic structure, and 
hydrology, the desert presents great contrasts. 
As to hydrology: 

There exist in the very heart of the desert 
regions where surface waters flow during part of 
the year, as on the Muydir and Ahaggar pla- 
teaux. The regions of less elevation are deprived 
of this benefit; fluvial activity“is here replaced by 
a more or less profound subterranean irrigation, 
which is nearly everywhere utilizable. Lastly the 
great depressions of the Sahara are rich in arte- 
sian waters. The latter feature of Saharan hy- 
drology is but little known; its investigation will 
doubtless lead to curious surprises. 


The writer believes the artesian waters of 
the Sahara to exist on 4 scale having no par- 
allel in Europe. It is over these great “‘ios- 
sil rivers,” and in the plateau regions possess- 
ing intermittent surface streams, that agri- 
culture is a possibility. 

Long before the great journeys of explora- 
tion and military enterprises had facilitated 
the process of settlement “bold colonists had 
already turned their attention to utilizing the 
huaid and fertile lowlands of the Sahara. 
YVhus the engineer Rolland, at the head of 
the Société agricole saharienne, and Messrs. 
Fau and Foureau, at the head of the Société 
des oasis de l’'oued R’hir et des Zibans, had 
undertaken all sorts of experiments in Saha- 
ran agriculture in a zone beginning about 
100 kilometres south of Biskra and extending 
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southward to Tougourt and beyond. These 
companies succeeded in creating complete and 
beautiful oases where before were seen only 
the moving sands of the desert.” 

Dr. Lahache’s attention is directed chiefly 
to the region lying immediately south of Al- 
geria, having as its great entrepot the town 
of Biskra, which is already connected by rail 
with three great ports on the Mediterranean. 
In this region the only culture that has here- 
tofore proved profitable is that of the date. 
Yet repeated experiments have demonstrated 
that the palm-shaded oases will produce 
nearly all the vegetables of the temperate 
zone, such as beets, potatoes, tomatoes, cab- 
bages, and asparagus, as well as numerous 
grains and a variety of small fruits. 

The importance of these different cultures de- 


pends above all upon their precocity. While the 
early fruits and vegetables of the Algerian Tell 


are a fortnight in advance of those of Provence, 
the corresponding productions of the Sahara are 
a month ahead of those of Algeria. One can 
imagine the welcome that would be accorded at 
Algiers and Tunis, and in Europe, to spring vege- 
tables, such as asparagus, tomatoes, and_arti- 
chokes, as well as various fruits, reaching the 
great markets early in March. 


The aggregate extent of territory available 
for such crops in the Sahara is, according to 
Dr. Lahache, equal to half the area of 
France. Why has the desert not already be- 
come the market-garden of Europe? 

Simply because the camel is still the only 
means of transport between the oases and the 
markets. The date is perfectly adapted to 
this slow and primitive mode of shipment; 
but few other vegetable products can ever 
become commercial possibilities in the Sahara 
until the long-hoped-for railways are an ac- 
complished fact. 





THE AWAKENING OF THE TURKISH WOMAN 


HE woman question is now well to the 

front in Turkey, particularly in Constan- 
tinople. ‘There are several woman’s papers 
published in the capital of the Ottoman Em- 
pire, and they are now all discussing the ad- 
vance of woman as vital to the future of their 
nation. 

Some weeks ago a noteworthy address on 
the subject was delivered in English by Hali- 
deh Hanum, the first and most distinguished 
Turkish graduate of the American Constan- 
tinople College for girls. The address was 
delivered at a luncheon given by the “TJ a’al i 
Nisvan”’ (“Elevation of Women’’), the lead- 
ing club of Turkish women, on March 13, in 
honor of the wife of the American Ambassa- 


dor and other American friends. Refinement 
and culture are conspicuous throughout the 
address. It is printed in full in the Orient, 
a journal issued from the American Bible 
House. We summarize its main points. 


In spite of a horrid despotic régime of centuries, 
which seemed enough to condemn them in Euro- 
pean minds, and as reason for counting them as 
dead, the Turks have now been permeated by the 
thought progress of the world and begin to show 
signs of life. Finally the sturdy and free nature 
of the Turk has awakened and shaken itself free 
from the yoke of tyranny and death and asserted 
its right to live. 

From the moment you see the Turk stand up 
as a man with an undeniable right to life and 
a future, you see his women by his side. The 
personal and national place of Turkish women 
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The Meaning of Marriage 
Among Turks and in 
Europe 


In Europe, especially here 
in England, marriage means 
something totally different 
from our estimation of it. Here 
mutual love is essential to mar- 
riage. An English girl, if she 
has the English spirit, and is 
guided by the English ideal, 
will not be betrothed to a man 
she does not love. Intercourse 
between young men and young 
women is more free in Eng- 
land than on the continent and 
the moral tone is much higher. 
Two young people are be- 
trothed, and for a year or two, 








A GRADUATING CLASS OF THE CONSTANTINOPLE COLLEGE FOR 


WOMEN 


began with the Constitution. There could be no 
real progress and future for Turkish men with- 
out the same progress for women. 

The first year of the Constitution tvok the 
progress of the Turkish woman passionately. 
Women’s clubs were formed then, but only this 
one, which was formed eight months after the 
Constitution was granted, has survived. Then 
our meetings were private; our numbers and 
our efforts limited. Conferences were held in 
the hall of the American School. For the first 
time prominent men lectured to women on femi- 
nism, history, literature and other subjects, a line 
of effort now generally accepted. The club opéned 
a private hospital a year ago, especially for the 
wounded Anatolian soldiers, and the glimpse we 
got of their pure hearts was a vision of the pos- 
sibilities of the Turkish Empire of the future. 

After the war classes were opened for the girls 
and women taught by members of the club. When 
the Turkish army was moving on Adrianople the 
second time it was the Ta’al i Nisvan that or- 
ganized two gigantic meetings of five thousand 
women each, and the Turkish women gave large- 
ly toward the expenses of the campaign and the 
honor of the Empire. It was the first time in the 
history of the nation that men and women came 
together on the field of sacrifice and service, the 
first time that men and women participated to- 
gether in national affairs. 


An opinion of amazing frankness is found 
in a recent issue of the Woman’s World, a 
journal edited in Turkish. In this Woman’s 
World may be found constant insistence on 
the necessity for the education of girls who 
are to be the mothers of the nation. There is 
some groping, however, for several times one 
meets with exhortations to mothers to foster 
in their sons the desire and purpose to avenge 
upon their recent enemies the brutal treatment 
their people in Rumelia have suffered at their 
hands. The article in question was written 
by a former resident of London, but no name 
is signed. It purperts to represent the view- 
point of the “Ottoman Society for the De- 
fense of Woman’s Rights.” It is entitled: 


sometimes longer, they meet 
freely, go together to public 
places, and live blamelessly. 
They become well acquainted before marriage. 
At the week-end such pairs of lovers are seen 
everywhere in London. 

How is it with us? Have we any happy home 
life? A poor girl of twenty is married to a rich 
man of sixty. It is a bargain like any other sort 
of trade. Or a delicate, refined girl is forced to 
marry a brutal man and serve his pleasure till 
he tires of her, in a year, or it may be six months. 
The old marriage customs of Anatolia are better 
than those of Stamboul. The bride and bride- 
groom there know each other before marriage, 
which is not the case in Stamboul. 

Divorce here in England is quite a different 
thing from that which, alas, we so well know 
in our country. 

With us husbands divorce their wives at will 
and by a word. Here divorce is possible only by 
a judge. A wife may obtain a divorce from her 
husband on the same grounds as those on which 
a husband may obtain divorce from his wife. A 
promise of marriage is sacred, and if broken by 
a man he may be required to pay a heavy fine. 

Let us educate our girls and boys. Give them 
both alike sound, moral training and happy homes 
are the result. A good girl makes a good wife, 
and a good boy makes a good husband. Pure 
and happy family life makes true and strong 
national life. This is our vital need. 


The Oppression of Turkish Women 


A vigorous editorial under this title appears 
in a recent number of Ali Kemal Bey’s jour- 
nal, the Peyam. It is in substance as follows: 


I don’t know whether our women are reading 
an article recently published in one of our peri- 
odicals on “Woman’s Sorrows” over the signa- 
ture A. M. Hanum. If they are reading those im- 
pressive words they find there revealed the deep- 
seated disease of our social order. 

What is the cause of our low social condition? 
Are our men or our women to blame? Accord- 
ing to A. M. Hanum’s views, our men are first 
of all to blame; especially our young boys, be- 
cause they marry both thoughtlessly and_ heart- 
lessly; with entire disregard of the obligations 
that marriage imposes. 


Meantime our girls, our young women, are 
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trained in the inherited ideas to endure, albeit 
with tears shed in secret, the woes incident to our 
social life. But now they are beginning to read 
and to think, ‘What is life?” ‘What is a fam- 
ily?” “How should it be constituted?” Then 
naturally they rebel at the conditions forced upon 
them and the home is a ruin. Unfortunately facts 
support A. M. Hanum’s statements. Marriage 
may be a light, a golden chain, but as soon as 
the wedding day is over we forget that it is a 
chain, we run to the café, to our club, to the 
theater or other pleasure resort, and leave our 
wives shut up at home—our wives nowadays 
very likely more really progressive than we are; 
they must, willy nilly, be content with our com- 
ings and goings, without question. However in- 
telligent and refined, they must let us do as we 
please without complaining. Are we not abso- 
lute lords in our homes? Any questioning of our 
supremacy is-rebellion. Then where difterences 
and opposition ensues the man can’t see, and of 
course wouldn’t confess himself in the wrong, even 
when unfaithful to his marital vows. Did not 
our fathers indulge in concubinage with our 
slave girls with no thought of concealment or 
apology to our mothers? What proper concep- 
tion have we of the respect and affection due to 
womanhood ? 

But now our women are learning net only 
what rights the men have, but also what their 
duties are. 

When a girl is married now it is to gain a 
companion, a faithful soul friend; a husband 
must know how to find all his pleasure in his 
home, with his own family. As soon as his work 
is done his home is the place for him tu come. 
His spare time is his life companion’s. More 
than that, he is to find his best and purest hap- 
piness in that way. It is not enough that he be 
loved: he must love with heart and soul. So 
our women have begun to reason. 

The American College for Girls at Constanti- 
nople began as a high school in 1871, and in 1876 
was transferred to Scutari, on the Asiatic side of 
the Bosphorus. 

In 1890 it was incorporated as a College and 
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ow occupies its new buildings on a magnificent 
site at Arnaoutkeny, about five miles above Con- 
stantinople, on the European side of the Bos- 
phorus. Girls of all nationalities from all parts 
of the Near East obtain in this institution the 
advantages of thorough education and culture 
on a broad and permanent basis. The Alumne 
now number 251, and more than three times that 
number have been at some time students in either 
the high-school or college. Of those who have 
graduated from it, 48 per cent. have entered the 
teaching profession; some are practising physi- 
cians, others trained nurses, and some have taken 
to literary work or some form of social service. 
Ail carry with them the benefits they have 
obtained in this American institution to their 
new work in the Southeast of Europe and the 
Asiatic near-East. 

The students at the Constantinople College are 
brought together through the medium of English, 
the language of the college. The racial and re- 
ligious prejudices in which they have been reared 
gradually wear away, and when they return to 
their homes they become the means for bringing 
about greater harmony in the communities to which 
they belong. In the student body fifteen nation- 
alities are often represented. In the class for this 
year there are Bulgarians, Armenians, Greeks, 
Turks, and Hebrews. As regards religious teach- 
ing the importance of spiritual life both for the 
irdividual and nation is emphasized in all the 
college teaching, and the students of all the na- 
tionalities attend the courses of Bible instruction, 
which are supplemented by a course in Compara- 
tive Religion. 


The work done by Robert College and 
by the other American colleges for men 
in the Ottoman Empire is nobly matched by 
that of Constantinople College and by the 
other American institutions of high grade for 
the education of women. It is these institu- 
tions that are the leading forces in mental and 
moral regeneration of the Nearer East. 





NORDICA, AMERICA’S 


GREATEST DRAMATIC 


SOPRANO 


HERE was much that is typical of Amer- 
ican character in the life and personality 
of the late opera singer, Lillian Nordica. 
This -greatest dramatic soprano America 
has produced, and one of the really great 
singers of the world, was an American of 
New England ancestry, and there was no 
artistic impetus in her early training. Yet 
she was preéminently an artist, and one for 
whom in her prime no allowances were ever 
made. As actress and singer she was judged 
by the highest standards. American pluck 
and grit did it. 
Commenting on her career, the New York 
World says editorially: 
Farmington in Lily Norton’s girlhood was a tiny 


hamlet on the edge of the Maine woods; even now 
it has but 1,200 inhabitants. It gave her little in 
the way of teaching or home opportunity, but a 
sound body and a voice capable of culture. The 
rest she did for herself by sheer will power and 
hard, unremitting work. By nothing less than this 
are great artists developed. 

Music has little regard for boundary lines. 
Great musicians, whether composers or executants, 
must be cosmopolitan. Mme. Nordica was per- 
haps best known and loved in New York, but her 
ripe art was as much admired in, London, Paris, 
Bayreuth, Munich, Berlin, and St. Petersburg as 
in her own country, while Milan gave her training 
and Brescia her first hearing in opera. 


Mme. Nordica died on May 10, at Bata- 
via, Java, of pneumonia, brought on by ex- 
posure from a shipwreck off the coast of New 
Guinea, some weeks before. 
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The main facts of her life are soon told. 
She was born in Farmington, Me., on May 
12, 1859. As summarized by the New York 
Evening Post they follow: 


Her real name was Lillian Norton, which was 




















Photograph by the American Press Association, New York 


LILLIAN NORDICA, IN HER LATER YEARS 

changed, not to make it look Italian, but because 
Puritan relatives objected to her disgracing the 
family name by appearing on the operatic stage. 
This prejudice was not shared by her parents, who 
actually moved to Boston to give another of their 
daughters a chance to cultivate her voice. When 
this daughter died their hopes centered on Lillian. 


An Irishman, John O’Neill, taught her before she 
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entered the New England Conservatory of Music. 

Tietjens advised her to go to New York and 
study with Mme. Maretzek. Through her she be- 
came acquainted with the eminent bandmaster, 
Patrick Gilmore, who engaged her as soloist for a 
Western tour at $100 a week, and then took her 
to England, where she sang at seventy-eight con- 
certs. It was the year of the Exposition in Paris 

1878), where she appeared next, having the 
honor of being the first vocalist heard in the new 
Trocadero. ‘Then she went to Italy, where she 
took lessons of Sangiovanni, and then sang for 
three months in the opera at Brescia. 

Her growing fame secured her an engagement 
at the Paris Opéra, where she sang two seasons. 
Here she had the advantage of studying some of 
her rdles with Ambroise Thomas and with 
Gounod, in whose “Faust” she sang in New York 
in 1883, winning much praise for her lovely voice. 

After singing year after year in the operatic 
centers of Europe as well as America, she was in- 
vited to impersonate Elsa in “Lohengrin” at Bay- 
reuth, by Cosima Wagner, with whom she studied 
three months. 

Her principal Wagner studies were made, how- 
ever, with Anton Seidl at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in the golden age of German opera. . . 
Under his guidance, and with further aid from 
her second husband, Zoltan Doeme, and Jean de 
Reszke, her impersonations grew more and more 
noetic and dramatic. Like Jean and Edouard de 
Reszke, she had the gift of combining Italian bel 
canto with the art of Wagnerian “speech-song,” 
the result being electrifying. 

Her mastery of the Wagnerian roéles did not 
prevent her from singing as well as ever in the 
Italian and French operas, written in such differ- 
ent styles. She was one of the greatest and one 
of the most popular of the artists ever heard at 
the Metropolitan. 

As a woman she was generous, warm-hearted, 
ambitious, and a hard worker. She gave much of 
her time to giving free lessons to promising stu- 
dents. For some years she was an ardent adherent 
of woman suffrage. She was married three times. 


A professional musical-summing-up of 
Madame Nordica as a great opera singer is 
given in the editorial appreciation in the 
Musical Courier. The editor says: 


As a Wagnerian singer and actress Mme. Nor- 
dica for many years had no equal. Aside from her 
majestic figure and bearing, eloquent gestures and 
expressive facial miming, she possessed a voice of 
unusual clarity and power, which lent itself ad- 
mirably to emotional utterance. Her German dic- 
tion spelled perfection and her intonation, even in 
such a difficult scene as the second act of “Tristan,” 
never deviated from correct pitch. Mme. Nordica 
registered great successes also in “Aida,” “Mar- 
riage of Figaro,” and many other operas of the 
dramatic type. 


When she was preparing 
American institute of music, says 


to found an 
an appre- 


_ciation in the Cleveland Press, she said: 


I want to see American girls with voices prop- 
erly started. I want to save them, as far as pos- 
sible, from the terrible fate that- overtakes so many 
of them who go to Europe to study and then pass 
out of sight. In most cases poor students who go 
to Europe are at the mercy of the world. 
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MISTRAL, THE MODERN TROUBADOUR 


B* the death of Frédéric Mistral, on 
March 25, not only France, but the 
whole world, lost “its greatest poet.” This 
is the verdict of the Anglo-French critic, the 
Count de Soissons. 

In an appreciation of Mistral which he 
contributes to the May Contem- 


than M. Mistral, and we knew that her beauty was 
celebrated among the Félibres. M. Mistral 
stretched out both his hands to us, and, introducing 
Madame Mistral, disposed us in comfortable 
chairs, and began at once to express his interest in 
our trip in perfect French—which was a comfort- 
ing surprise to us, for we had feared that, as he 





porary Review, M. de Soissons 
writes illuminatingly of the life and 
work of the gentle Provencal poet 
who, in 1904, received one of the 
Nobel prizes tor literature. 

Mistral’s work is among the 
loftiest, sweetest poetry of all litera- 
ture. Says M. de Soissons: 


There is in it no concession to the 
fashions prevailing either in literature 
or custom: there is no calculation for a 
momentary success. His achievement be- 
longs to that limited number of works 
which neither grow old nor die, for ris- 
ing above the passing exigencies of 
changeable, intellectual taste, it expresses 
sentiments and passions essential to hu- 
man nature, and it is consequently always 
capable of producing an echo in the 
human soul; it glorifies only what is 
really beautiful, noble, and sublime; it 
constitutes an ideal, after which the 
human spirit longs, even in the greatest 
degradation, and of which it will never 
cease to dream. 


Mistral’s chief work was the 
“complete renascence of the mental 
life of Southern France, the recon- 
quest for Provence of her ancient 
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the epic poem “Miréio,” he “proved 

to France and then to the world 

that the language of the Troubadours is 
still living and capable of having its own 
literature.” 


Mistral’s Provence is the country made 
famous by Daudet in his delicious stories of 
Tartarin. In a charming rambling descrip- 
tion of “Tartarin’s Country,” in the Mav 
Harper’s Magazine, Richard Le Gallienne 
describes a visit to ‘Tarascon, Arles, and 
Maillane, where Mistral lived. Of the poet 
himself Mr. Le Gallienne says: 


We found ourselves beautifully greeted by a 
very tall, distinguished old man, remarkably erect, 
with an unusually handsome head, rather sparse 
white locks but vigorous white goatee and mus- 
tache, and keen gray-blue eyes, and those hign- 
bred manners which one associates with the noble- 
men of old France. By his side, joining in his 
greeting, stood a tall, very dignified, yet very hu- 
manly gracious lady, with strikingly black, bril- 
liant Southern eyes. She was considerably younger 


MISTRAL IN HIS HOME AT MAILLAINE 


makes it a point of honor to write in nothing but 
Provencal, he might carry this loyalty even into 
his conversation. 


The words troubadour and trouvere had 
become outworn. Then Mistral spoke: 


He had found, he said, among the peasants of 
Maillane an old folk story which contained, he 
believed, the predestined word. In this the Virgin 
is represented as telling over to our Lord the seven 
sorrows she had suffered for him. “The fourth 
sorrow I suffered for you, O my beloved son,” she 
says, “was when I lost you—when for three days 
and three nights I could find you nowhere, dis- 
puting with the scribes of the law—with the seven 
félibres of the law.” 

“The seven félibres of the law! Why, that is 
ourselves,” cried out the young enthusiasts. 

And then Paul Giéra, having filled their seven 
glasses from a bottle of chateau neuf that had 
been seven years in the cellar, solemnly lifted his 
glass and cried: “To the health of the Félibres!” 

And so the movement—now so real and vital 
an institution in Provence—had its baptism. 
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HOW MUCH UNITY IS THERE OF MEXICAN 
SPIRIT? 


ig one may judge from the utterances in 

the popular Mexican press, that is, the 
press opposed to the Huerta régime, it would 
seem that the movements of American fleets 
and armies have tended to solidify a nation- 
alistic feeling on the part of the masses. In 
a recent issue of the V’oz de Sonora (“Voice 


























MEXICO FLIRTING WITH JAPAN 
(These two cartoons from the Hijo del Ahuizote, of 
Mexico City, are typical of a number appearing in 


Mexican cartoon papers setting forth the idea prevailing 
in certain quarters in the southern republic, that Japan 
can be induced to help Mexico, or at least, to provoke 
the United States. The first one shows Mexico egging 


Japan on to pull Uncle Sam’s beard while he_ is 
ee south of the Rio Grande. The second depicts 
Uncle Sam endeavoring to seduce Japan from _ her 


Mexican love, an effort which she spurns) 


of Sonora’), under the heading, “A Beauti- 
ful Display of Patriotism by the Children,” 
the following appears: 


Yesterday morning [April 26, at Nogales, Ari- 
zona], when the children were assembled in the 
American schools in this city, their teachers wished 
all, including the Mexican ch‘!idren, to swear 
allegiance to the American flag, but they refused 
to do so. This beautiful display of patriotism by 
the Mexican children fills us with pride, and it 
will serve as a lesson to school-teachers who mis- 
interpret the sentiments of their pupils with re- 
gard to the Patria. 


Although Carranza received, it is reported, 
many telegrams of approval and support from 
Mexicans when he sent his note to President 
Wilson demanding the evacuation of Vera 
Cruz, it is not certain that there is any very 
substantial unity among the Constitutional- 
ists on the subject of American intervention. 
The following extract from an editorial 
the Correo del Bravo (Patriot Post), a Con- 
stitutionalist paper published in Spanish at 
El Paso, Texas, supporting Villa, but repudi- 
ating Carranza, throws some light upon the 
intense conflict of opinions among those in 
revolt against Huerta. Incidentally it sums 
up the causes of the present revolution, 
summed up in the cry “Give us land!” 


One of the principal causes of the revolution is 
the infamous despoliation of which the poor have 
been the victims. Under the Porfirian dictator- 
ship they were shamelessly defrauded of their 
modest estates. The caciques were, without ex- 
ception, thieves; under the cover of authority 
they abused the humble in the most cruel man- 
ner. Whoever had a little piece of land was 
miserably robbed; whoever had an animal was 
infamously deprived of it; and he had no right to 
complain, else the cuartel awaited him where 
merciless jailors would bury him alive. 

He might be thankful if his very hearthstone 
were not violated by the dishonoring of his wo- 
men, a crime not infrequently perpetrated. That 
is why when the people shook off the yoke that 
shamed them they sought reprisal by punishing 
with their own hands the robbers of their homes 
and honor. When the Apostle of Democracy 
sounded the call “To arms, citizens!” they re- 
sponded, rising like one man in the promise of 
recovering their stolen lands. Bread and land 
are what the needy desire and until these are 
given fratricidal war will redden the fields. Now 
that the people have been called to arms these 
promises must be fulfilled. It is time now that 
these lands should be distributed, but they will 
not be, for those in power mean once again to 
abuse the poor and humble. Venustiano Carranza 
will never give lands to the poor because he is a 
despot. He will not give bread to the poor, be- 
cause he must enrich the “cientificos” who flock 
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around him, insatiable vultures who dissipate the 
people’s money in scandalous bacchanals. ‘There 
is no bread for the needy, but there are luxurious 
automobiles for the caciques clustering about the 
chieftain, Carranza. There is no land for the 
poor, but plenty of wine, money, and sensual in- 
dulgence for the chieftain and his sybarites; nu 
liberties for the people, but libertinage among 
the coxcombs accompanying the chief, Carranza, 
from pueblo to pueblo. ‘The present war is a 
war of the poor against the rich, and it is not 
the rich who will grant what the people desire. 
Carranza is one of the rich. Scarcely had Lucio 
Blanco begun the distribution of lands in Tamau- 
lipas than he was deprived of his command. 
When Carranza heard that lands were being 
surveyed in Sonora he went there full of wrath 
to stop the distribution; when Villa began con- 
fiscating lands in Chihuahua, Carranza came to 
ut an end to it. Carranza will not fulfil the 
promises made to the people, and he should be 
repudiated. 


On the other hand, despite the fact that 
the notorious Zapata was fighting for the 
same principles, and conducting a warfare of 
reprisal against the rich, the national spirit 
was apparently stronger with him than the 
desire for vengeance. The Mexico Libre 
(Free Mexico) reports Zapata as saying: 


Being convinced that Mexico is threatened by 
foreign intervention, my duty as a patriot is to 
place myself under Huerta’s orders to repel the 
invasion. I am convinced that Carranza and 
Villa are traitors, and I refuse to recognize them. 
I am a bandit, as I have been called, but I will 
never be a traitor to my Patria. 


The same periodical, bearing the slogan 
“ce bed e ” 
Mexico tor the Mexicans,” declares: 


Once again the true patriotism which animates 
the great President of- Mexico, General Victori- 
ano Huerta, has been demonstrated in settling 
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the difficulties between the two nations, although 
personal bias has given rein to unjustified vio- 
lence on the part of the American Government 
which has made an attack upon the national 
sovereignty of Mexico in taking possession of 
the chief port on the Gulf Coast, without making 
a previous declaration of war or even breaking 
off diplomatic relations. 


In a vein of sarcasm the Voz de Sonora, 
which is opposed to Huerta, throws out this 
suggestion to Mr. Wilson as follows: 


If Washington is determined to make Huerta 
salute the United States flag it will be very easy 
to accomplish it. No more will be necessary than 
to paint a bottle of whiskey among the stars of 
the flag and the dictator will salute. 


There are many cartoon papers published 
in Mexico, from one of which,—the Hijo de/ 
A hnizote,—we have from time to time repro- 
duced pictures in the pages of this review. 
The Mexican peon loves a jest, particularly 
a coarse one. His taste in this respect is 
catered to particularly by the Mero Petatero, 
a small sheet, cheap in every respect, ‘‘dedi- 
cated to the laboring class,” and filled with 
coarse jokes and crude cartoons. These have 
lately been concerned with representations of 
President Wilson in ridiculous postures, and 
inevitably distressed by discomfiture over dif- 
ficulties encountered in his dealings with 
Mexico. On one page the belief in a Japa- 
nese alliance is emphasized to encourage the 
Mexican people; on another Mr. Wilson is 
shown as an interested spectator of Villa in 
the shape of a bear devouring Benton; again 
he is pictured as the schoolmaster studying 
the map of Mexico preparatory to a campaign 
of conquest. 





THE DRAMATIC ENGINEER AND THE 
CIVIC THEATER 


O convert the masses of the people in the 

world to-day to any new doctrine “you 
must advertise your theories in some cheerful 
and picturesque form.” 


The mass of people somehow get accustomed 
to wrong conditions. ‘They would not mind a 
better world, but they do not want to work hard 
to change it, and they do not want people to 
tell them too much about it. They find it much 
easier to bear the ills they have than those which 
they might have to endure if properly reformed. 
And so to-day the sermon is a dead issue, a 
devitalized weapon, and if you want to convert 
the people to any new doctrine you must adver- 
tise your theories in some cheerful and _pictur- 
esque form. 


This is the way Mrs. Mary Fanton Rob- 
erts introduces an article in the May number 
of the Craftsman upon Mr. Percy MacKaye’s 
new idea of “amusing the people of America 
into reforms.” Mr. MacKaye, says Mrs. 
Roberts, believes that there is just oné way to 
overcome the “ethical stupor characteristic of 
moral civilization,” and that is ‘to dramatize 
reform movements, ’— 


to reach the people through pictures instead of 
merely words, to infuse life into every effort, to 
better the country, to make good national issues 
as much alive as bad ones, and by reaching the 
people’s emotions to stir their sympathies toward 
public welfare. 
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By dramatizing reform Mr. MacKaye be- 
lieves 


you will benefit the people, the reform move- 
menis and the theater. He contends that the 
saving of the forests, the preservation of the 
birds, the improvement of our cities, can all be 
made dramatic and spectacular, that we can in- 
fuse romance into progress, and capture beauty 
for our national regeneration instead of permitting 
it to be linked, as is so often the case, with vice 
and indecency. 


Every city, he contends, should have a 
dramatic engineer, a man in the service of the 
Government, to whom the leader of a reform 
movement should turn for advice in order to 
present his convictions to the public in a fas- 
cinating and thrilling fashion. ‘Through this 
use of the stage, says Mrs. Roberts, the 
drama would once more occupy its original 
purpose in the life of the people,—‘‘that of 
vitalizing morality, making ethics a living 
issue.” 


We recall that the first “modern” plays were 
known as “Moralities,”’ that they were usually 
written by religionists, and acted by the priests 
in the churches. After the Morality plays came 
the Miracle plays, given in the convents as well 
as churches. These possibly possessed an added 
dramatic quality, with a greater variety of char- 
aeters, an enlarged poetical vision, 7*.da color 
sense. We can imagine with wh-. fervor the 
histrionic spirit, which ever flourishes in the emo- 
tional heart of man, must have flamed forth in 
these symbolic dramas, in which Mercy, Justice, 
Kindness, Faith drew sword against Greed, Un- 
kindness, Selfishness, and Dishonesty, the virtues 


naturally suffering much in the conflict; but 
though worn from battle surely rewarded by 


heavenly messengers if not by earthly prophets. 
And later, after these often poetical and some- 
times brutal dramatizations of the church’s doc- 
trines, there came the more advanced, more formal, 
but just as earnest Elizabethan drama. Men 
and women for the time had the opportunity 
of seeing themselves as they were actually living, 
masks off, defenses down. From this epoch on, 
the drama has boldly asserted its right to present 
truth, beauty, virtue, to repress vice; or, if it pre- 
ferred, weakly to curtsey to base customs, all ac- 
cording to the desire and intention of the age. 


Take, for example, the Conservation Move- 
ment of this generation,—‘‘that mightiest, 
most needed of measures, the result of wis- 
dom and valiant service and splendid effort,” 
—how difficult it is to place the average con- 
servation pamphlet before a reader and re- 
ceive his kind consideration. 


But if the destruction of our forests could be 
dramatized, if we could see our noble hills, our 
wide pastures blazing before our eyes, if we 
could behold homes destroyed, villages wiped out, 
water sources dried up, people without means of 
support after their energy for generations has 
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gone into agricultural efforts, we should find the 
conservation movement probably one of the most 
exciting and marvelous melodramas ever pre- 
sented to the eager, naive heart of the public. 


And so the reasonableness of Mr. Mac- 
Kaye’s suggestion, that we dramatize reform, 
grows ‘“‘more convincing as we appreciate how 
far off the written word often is both in im- 
pulse and expression from the dynamic vital- 
ity of the simplest human acts.” 

It is significant of his sincerity, says Mrs. 
Roberts, that this poet and reformer has put 
to the test his own theories in a blank-verse 
play called “The Sanctuary,” in which he 
seeks to interest the public in the preservation 
of wild birds. 


And, although to-day in this country, we seem 
in some respects to have the weakest play-writing 
of any age, a vast waste of words without much 
purpose or beauty or permanence, still here and 
there a man with truth in his heart appears among 
us, and the vital word is spoken by the dramatist. 


“Tt is only through the drama,” this poet 
and playwright tells us, “that reform can be 
made spectacular enough to interest the ‘nerv- 
ous, restless people of to-day.” People living 
in such a crowded civilization as ours will not 
listen to any man’s message which does not 
either amuse or thrill them. 


Life is too precarious, too intense for even the 
thoughtful to wait long for the great reformer 
to pass by. If the good has not the power to 
thrill us, the bad inevitably will have, and out 
emotions will respond ‘to the trumpet call in 
either case. In the old days, called “good,” re- 
ligion had the mighty asset of a flaming hell by 
which the preacher could stir the imagination and 
arrest the attention; whereas average reform 
measures to-day, if we except the Idustrial 
Workers of the World and Emma Goldman, are 
apt to be cultivated, pleasant appeals to the en- 
lightened public. So, in this age of advertising, 
we must consider the presentation of our reform 
measures in a sprightly and compelling form. 


It is a vast ideal that Mr. MacKaye has 
set before us “the realization of which would 
develop a democracy so beautiful, so com- 
plete, that it would be beyond the finest 
dream of even such an idealist as this poet of 
the New Hampshire hills.” 


How soon shall we have the civic theater with 
the dramatic engineer? How soon shall we forget 
Broadway, the tawdry musical comedy, the cho- 
ruses of untrained, helpless, undeveloped feminine 
children? How soon shall we go to the theater 
to discuss what the world is accomplishing, how 
fine and inspiring our national reforms are, how 
spectacular the work of our philosophers? When 
shall we grow to depend upon dramatic art for 
the closest intimacy between poetry and science, 
imagination and reform, beauty and progress? 


al 
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IS THIS THE JAPANESE DECALOGUE? 


JOLUMES have been written upon the 
religious beliefs of the Japanese. “Those 
coming from the pens of foreign writers, 
however, usually prove the incompetence of 
their authors. As for the Japanese them- 
selves, they either will not say anything on 
that subject, or they treat it superficially. 
This, says an editorial in La Revue, is a mis- 
take on their part. We Western people 
attach the greatest impo:tance to everything 
that concerns religion from the point of 
view of civilization. It is difficult for a 
European or an American to understand a 
man, much less a nation, if ie knows nothing 
of his convictions. Many people aver that 
thé Japanese believe in nothing. ‘The Nip- 
ponese affirm quite the contrary, but they do 
not offer to enlighten us. Some say they 
are Shintoists. Others, again, say that the 
foundation of the Japanese doctrine and evo- 
lution is the “Bushido.” 

Chance, however, has thrown into our 
lands, in the form of a little schoolbook, 
which has “put us on the right track.” It is 
a Decalogue, which, like our own, contains 
ten precepts to which generations of Japanese 
have conformed. The laws have been em- 
bodied into a song which the school-children 
repeat daily like a lesson until it becomes a 
part of themselves. Here they are: 


First Precept— 

Hitotsu to ya, 

Hitobito chugi wo dai ichi ni 

Oge ya, takaki Kimi no on, Kuni 

(no on! 

(The basis of all virtue is loyalty: we 
must honor the person of the august Emperor 
with a deep veneration and serve our country 
with unceasing devotion. ) 


Second Precept— 

Futatsu to ya, 

Futari no oyago wo taisetsu ni, 

Omoye ya fukaki chichi no ai, haha 

(no ai! 

(We must show our parents respect and 
never forget their love and affection for us.) 
Third Precept— 

Mitsu to ya, 

Miki wa hitotsu no eda to eda, 

Nakayoku kuraseyo, ani ototo, ane 

(imoto! 

(Brothers and sisters, being members of 
the same family, must love and live at peace 
with one another. ) 


Fourth Precept— 

Yotsu to ya, 

Yoki koto tagai ni susume ai, 

Ashiki wo isame yo, tomo to tomo, 

(hito to hito! 

(Everyone should labor for the good of 
others; encourage good works, and frown 
upon evil and treat strangers like friends. ) 
Fifth Precept— 

Itsutsu to ya, 

Itsuwari iwanu go kodomo ra no, 

Manabi no hajime zo, tsutsushime 

(yo, imashime yo! 

(To abstain from falsehood is the begin- 
ning of wisdom—therefore be careful and 
reprove one another.) 

Sixth Precept— 

Mutsu to ya, 

Makashi wo kangae, ima wo shiri, 

Manabi no hikari wo mi ni soye, 

(mi ni tsukeyo! 

(In studying the Past one learns to know 
the Present, therefore foster the passion for 
intellectual and moral beauty.) 

Seventh Precept— 

Nanatsu to ya, 

Nangi wo snru hito miru toki wa, 

Chikara no kagiri itaware yo awa— 

(reme yo! 

(Show them who are afflicted all the sym- 
pathy and compassion you are capable of.) 
Eighth Precept— 

Yatsu to ya, 

Yamai wa kuchi yori iru to iu, 

Nomi mono, kui mono ki wo tsu— 

(keyo, kokoro seyo! 

(Disease, it is said, enters through the 
mouth. Be watchful as to what you eat and 
drink. ) 

Ninth Precept— 

Kokonotsu to ya, 

Kokoro wa kanarazu takaku mote, 

Tatatoi mibun wa hikuku to mo, 

(karuku to mo! 

(Always have some noble ambition and 
an elevated spirit—even though circum- 
stances have placed you in a lowly position; 
even though your life be hard and obscure.) 


- Tenth Precept— 


Toto ya, 
Toki moyoya no oshie wo mo, 
Mamorite tsukuse, ie no tame, kuni 
(no tame! 
(See that you faithfully keep all the pre- 
cepts of our ancestors for the honor of the 
fireside and of our fatherland.) 
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JOURNALISM IN JAPAN 


| Bree: everything else in that wonderful 
hot-house growth, modern Japanese civil- 
ization, the development of journalism in that 
land has made gigantic strides within a short 
space of time. This interesting subject has 
been very ably treated by Signor Pietro Silvio 
Rivetta in Nuova Antologia. ‘The first dim 
origin of the Japanese newspaper has been 
found in the periodical newsletters sent by 
the governor of Nagasaki to the Imperial 
Court during the period of Dutch commercial 
supremacy in the Pacific oversea trade of the 
seventeenth century, but the first actual 
newspaper, the Shimbun-shi, did not make its 
appearance until 1864, and owes its exist- 
ence to the influence of American ideas, one 
of its editors being a Japanese sailor who, 
after suffering shipwreck on the American 
coast, settled in the United States, became 
naturalized there under the name of John 
Hecco, and on his return to Japan associated 
himself with a certain Ginko Kishida in the 
establishment of this first venture in the 
newspaper line. The chief part of the mate- 
rial was supplied by the half-Americanized 
Hecco, who translated as best he could items 
from American newspapers. As might be 
expected, this sheet soon ceased to appear. 


However, a few years later, something bet- 
ter was brought out, the Kiko-Shimbun, the 
aim of its founder being to advocate the 
cause of a new order of things in Japan, but 
this political bias: led to the paper’s suppres- 
sion, and it is with the issue of the Mainichi 
Shimbun in Yokohama in 1870 that Japanese 
journalism may fairly be said to have begun; 
the place of publication was later Tokio, and 
the paper is still published to-day. 


The present situation is thus presented by 
Signor Rivetta, who, apparently, is exceed- 
ingly well informed in the details of Japanese 
journalism: 


When we consider that Japanese journalism is 
such a very recent development in comparison with 
that of Europe and America, the number of copies 
printed by some of the dailies is relatively high. 
The Russo-Japanese war naturally acted as a 
powerful stimulus, and even i. the Osaka 
Asahi Shimbun could already claim ~lation 
of 144,000 copies. This did not inciuo+ -:2 go- 
gwai (lit, unnumbered), or special issues, | > 
however, differ much from our “extras,” for wi...- 
with us these are more or less complete newspa- 
pers, the Japanese go-gwai is a single leaf, only 
containing the special news items. For example, 
that published by the Kokumin Shimbun, on July 
30, 1912, to announce the death of Emperor Mutsu 
Hito, consisted of but nineteen lines of text, and 


the go-gwai of the Tokio Asahi Shimbun, issued 
on the same day, to proclaim the change of era, 
had only four lines. 

At the presen: time the greater Japanese dailies 
have an excellent telegraphic service; still, owing 
to the great distance from Europe and the conse- 
quent high rates for telegrams, most of the Euro- 
pean news is supplied by the German agencies, or 
comes from Shanghai. 


The writer notes that a turning point in 
the evolution of Japanese journalism was the 
printed indication of the pronunciation of the 
characters employed. Strange as this may 
seem to us, accustomed as we are from child- 
hood to the use of a true alphabet, the Japa- 
nese system of graphic expression is essen- 
tially composed of a large number of ideo- 
grams, adapted from Chinese forms, but of- 
fering, apart from some phonetic symbols 
for the Japanese preposition, conjunctions, 
etc., no means of knowing how they are to 
be pronounced in Japanese. Thus the earlier 
newspapers could only appeal to a somewhat 
restricted class, who had received what we 
might call a “high school” education. To 
obviate this defect and to popularize the is- 
sues resort was had to the expedient of 
placing alongside of each ideogram syllabic 
signs denoting its pronunciation; a syllabary 
of this kind had long been more or less in 
use in Japan. It was in 1875 that the Yo- 
miuri Shimbun first adopted this plan and 
the resultant increase in circulation soon 
caused the example to be followed by many 
other papers. 


Of the restrictions to which the Japanese 
press is subjected at the present day the 
writer says: 


The newspapers are forbidden to publish the 
details of criminal cases before these have come 
out in the public court proceedings; no reports of 
proceedings behind closed doors are permitted. 
The authorities have the power to seize copies 
and even to suppress newspapers when news of 
military happenings is published without due au- 
thorization, or news items regarding foreign poli- 
tics not in accord with the official statements. 
However, notwithstanding the strictness of the 
censorship, seizures of the issue of a paper are 
extremely rare. 

The Japanese censorship, so severe as to prohibit 
t.: cle of Tolstoi’s “Meaning of the Russian 
.-velution © Zola’s “Paris,” is not generally 
.ctuated by politic2! notives. Indeed, although 
politics occupy a cons.u-rable space in the news- 
papers, they do not assume the same importance 
as in Europe or America. This may, perhaps, be 
due to fear of the censorship, or possibiy co the 
lack of organs representing active opposition to 
the government. 
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TWO GOVERNORS ON DISTRUST OF STATE 
LEGISLATURES 


at least. two governors have recently 
spoken frankly and unreservedly in the 
public prints concerning the general. distrust 
of our State legislatures, the cause of this 
distrust, and possible remedies. In the North 
American Review for May, Governor 
O’Neal, of Alabama, declares that in many 
States this popular distrust of our law-mak- 
ing bodies has grown into open contempt. In 
many, if not a majority, of the States, he 
says, a session of the legislature is looked upon 
as something in the nature of an unavoidable 
public calamity. 

Governor O’Neal also directs attention 
to the various constitutional prohibitions, re- 
strictions, and. limitations on the legislative 
power. We have limited the duration of 
legislative sessions and have made them less 
frequent; we have created the veto power 
and largely extended its uses; we have pro- 
vided express limitations on legislative power 
as to the subject matter of laws; we have 
expressly prohibited legislation on certain 
subjects, and yet, notwithstanding these vari- 
ous methods intended to increase the efh- 
ciency and tone of our legislatures, the legis- 
lative output in the form of statutes has not, 
on the whole, been improved. Careful stu- 
dents of the workings of our State legis- 
latures has concluded that legislative ineffi- 
ciency has been increased rather than dimin- 
ished in proportion as legislative power and 
responsibility have been lessened. 

Governor O’Neal is convinced that we 
should abandon the biennial and quadrennial 
systems, and return to annual sessions. He 
also believes that the sense of legislative re- 
sponsibility may be increased and the stand- 
ard of efficiency of our legislatures elevated 
by the payment of annual salaries, by reform 
in the method of procedure, by decreasing 
the membership of our legislatures, and by 
enlarging the veto power of the governor as 
well as his responsibility and power to mold 
legislation. 

Governor George H. Hodges, of Kansas, 
has also “viewed with alarm” the increasing 


inefhciency of our legislatures and has come 
to the conclusion that it is a case in which 
two heads are worse than none. In other 
words, he is for the abolition of the bi- 
cameral system. In the Saturday Evening 
Post for May 2, Governor Hodges makes 
a savage attack on the two-house system, 
asserting that the two houses no longer rep- 
resent different elements in society and that 
by dividing responsibility and making it im- 
possible to locate the blame, the two-house 
system provides an admirable machine for 
grinding out crude and ill-digested legisla- 
tion,—a result which is admirably furthered, 
in Governor Hodges’ opinior, by the short 
sessions compelled by the expense of the sys- 
tem and the enormous number of bills that 
must be considered in the periods of from 
forty to 120 days to which the sessions are 
usually limited, and by want of legislative 
experience or fitness on the part of the over- 
whelming majority of the members. 
Governor Hodges frankly admits, how- 
ever, that a single-house legislature of large 
membership elected from numerous and 
widely separated districts would be almost 
as objectionable as a two-house system. Good 
results can be obtained only from a single 
house of small membership of trained men. 
Membership in such a body would rank not 
far below that of the governorship itself, and 
this would be more attractive to first-class 
talent than membership in Congress. 
Suppose a State legislature to consist, 
under this system, of only sixteen members, 
cach of whom, being paid an adequate salary, 
would devote his entire time to legislation as 
a business proposition. The members would 
take time to study the bills presented, both 
as to the substance and form, since there 
would be no necessity for haste. Further- 
more, in Governor Hodges’ opinion, such a 
legislature would be harder to corrupt, since 
the more conspicuous a man is before the 
public and the more clearly his responsibility 
is appreciated, the harder it is for him to go 





wrong. 
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CURRENT THOUGHT IN THE NEW 
BOOKS 


BOOKS RELATING TO MEXICO 


MONG the many new books on Mexico and 

the present situation with regard to that 
country, particularly noteworthy are two: “The 
Mexican People: Their Struggle for Freedom,” by 
L. Gutierrez De Lara and Edgcumb Pinchon, and 
“Mexico and the United States,” by Frederick 
Starr. The book which Seftor De Lara and 
M. Pinchon have 


examined the men in the ranks as to the real mo- 
tives which prompted them to risk their lives from 
hour to hour, from day to day, from month to 
month, under a Villa, a Maytorera, a Carranza. 
The answers were unmistakably uniform and 
concise,—‘Land.’ ” 

The much-discussed Mexican constitution is ex- 


plained. The plea 





collaborated in 
preparing is 
frankly written 
from the point of 
view of the Con- 
stitutionalists. It 
upholds President 
Wilson’s general 
policy and fear- 
lessly states that 
the one solution 
for the Mexican 
people is non- 
intervention. This 
is an exceedingly 
interesting vol- 
ume. It is, in the 
first place, an in- 
terpretation of 
Mexican history, 
shedding a clear 
light on the pres- 
ent situation. 
There is a denun- 
ciation of Porfirio 
Diaz, an analysis 











of the character 


that Diaz brought 
peace to Mexico 
is dramatically 
answered. Ma- 
dero’s downfall is 
explained, the ri- 
valry between the 
Pearson Syndicate 
and the Standard 
Oil Company is 
fearlessly set 
forth, Mexico’s 
alleged alliance 
with Japan is 
touched _ upon, 
and almost stu- 
pefyingly frank 
comments are 
made on the atti- 
tude of the United 
States towards 
Mexico. The book 
is illustrated with 
photographs and 
there is an excel- 
lent map.’ 
Professor Starr 














and administra- 
tion of the late 
Francisco Ma- 
dero, and a par- 
ticularly illu- 
minating discussion of the issues for which the 
peon is now fighting. To-day, say these writers, 
the peons are fighting as they fought in the 
days of Hildalgo and of Juarez, for the land 
and democracy. “They will triumph; they must 


SENOR L, GUTIERREZ DE LARA 


triumph. Nothing short of intervention can stay 
their hand.” ‘The great issue of the revolution is 
land. 


“The man behind the gun,—the fighting peon,— 
knows no other issue, neither does the man behind 
the man behind the gun,—the working peon, who 
keeps his brother in the field. The peon, fighting 
or working, is a man of one idea. For him life 
resolves itself into the full personal ownership of 
a patch of land wherein he may raise corn, pasture 
his cow, and grow his vegetables. For this he has 
struggled almost continuously for exactly one hun- 
dred years, and the last few years of warfare are 
but the final rounds of a campaign which began 
with the great-grandfathers of the present genera- 
tion. 

“Again and again, up and down the length and 
breadth of Sonora during the past summer, I cross- 
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JOINT AUTHORS OF A NEW BOOK ON MEXICO’S “STRUGGLE 
FOR FREEDOM ” 


(of the University 
of Chicago) takes 
pretty much the 
same attitude as 
the authors of the 
volume just noted. He has written, in his book,” 
not a history, although there is a thread of history 
running through it. Beginning with the cen- 
tennial celebration of 1910, which marked the 
end of a hundred years of national life and the 
beginning of new political movements, Dr. Starr 
goes on to show that Mexico, being Aztec, and 
almost exclusively Aztec, must not be considered 
as Spanish or Latin in any respect. He concludes 
with the same point of view of Senor De Lara, 
but puts it in this way: “There are two types of 
republics conspicuous in the world at present. 
When Mexico reaches an equilibrium,—and she 
will if we permit,—she will present a nation like 
the French Republic, not like the United States.” 
This volume is illustrated with portraits and 
views. 

A serviceable bibliography of the war with 


1The Mexican People: Their Struggle for Freedom. 
By L. Gutierrez De Lara and Edgcumb Pinchon. 
Doubleday, Page. 360 pp., ill. $1.50. 

2 Mexico and the United States. By Frederick Starr. 
Chicago: The Bible House. 441 pp., ill. 


M. EDGCUMB PINCHON 
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CURRENT THOUGHT 


Mexico of 1846-48 has been prepared by Henry E. 
Haferkorn, librarian of the United States Engi- 
neer School, Washington Barracks, Washington, 
D. C., and is published as a supplement to “Pro- 
fessional Memoirs,” Vol. VI, No. 26. Although 
prepared primarily for the use of officers of the 
army and navy, this bibliography meets the needs 
of the historical student and general reader, since 
it includes in its scope not only works on the 
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causes, conduct, and political aspects of the Mexi- 
can War, but also a select list of books and other 
printed materials on the resources, economic con- 
ditions, politics, and government of the Republic 
of Mexico and the characteristics of the Mexican 
people. Topics, persons, and places are analyzed, 
and the annotations make this bulletin a valuable 
guide to all the most important literature of the 
subject.’ 





POLITICAL AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


AN able exposition of “American Policy: The 

Western Hemisphere in Its Relation to the 
Eastern” has been written by Major John Bige- 
low, of New York.? The reader should not infer 
from the wording of the title that Major Bigelow 
confines his discussion to the foreign policy of the 
United States. As used in his book, the word 
America means the independent countries of North, 
South, and Central America. The book deals with 
the politica! problems of the United States and of 
all America, the major portion of its space being 
devoted, naturally, to an exposition of the Monroe 
Doctrine. The final chapter on “The Bolivar 
Idea” is especially suggestive. 


A restatement of the immigration problem from 
the immigrant’s own viewpoint is contained in a 
new book by Mary Antin on “They Who Knock 
at Our Gates.”* The reverence of the new immi- 
grant for the historic background of American 
institutions is repeatedly illustrated in the chapters, 
“The Law of the Fathers,” “Judges in the Gate,” 
and “The Fiery Furnace.” “The ghost of the 
Mayflower pilots every immigrant ship, and Ellis 
Island is another name for Plymouth Rock.” 


A useful book by Professor Albert M. Kales, of 
Northwestern University, entitled ‘“Unpopular 
Government in the United States,” sums up the 
principal arguments for the short ballot.” But in 
dealing with the proposition for a single legisla- 
tive chamber in place of the bicameral system, 
now almost universal, suggestions are put forward 
as to the need of special protection to property 
interests. The methods suggested for working 
out such special protection are, as the author 
frankly states, no part of the short-ballot doctrine 
as advocated by the leaders of the movement. The 
author does not seem to regard this matter of 
property representation as having more than an 
academic interest at the present time. He presents 
as an alternative either the establishment of the 
second chamber representing property interests or 
of a unicameral legislature in which all legisla- 
tive and executive powers shall be united, and 
which will be extremely sensitive to the popular 
will, without any special protection to property in- 
terests other than that which their numerical 
strength will give them. 


“The New Politics” is the title of a volume made 


1The War with Mexico 1846-1848. By Henry E. 
Haferkorn. Professional Memoirs, Washington Bar- 
racks, D. 93 pp. 50 cents. 

2 American Policy: The Western Hemisphere in Its 
Relation 4 the Eastern. By John Bigelow. Scribner’s. 
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Houghton Mifflin. 143 pp., ill. $1. 
npopular Government in the United States. By 
Albert M. Kales. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press. 263 pp. $1.50. 





up of scattered editorial articles from the pen of 
the late William Garrott Brown. The English of 
these essays is admirable, and, in general, the 
writer’s political discernment is notably clear and 
sane. In the editing of the volume it would have 
been only fair to the author if notes had been 
inserted explaining the circumstances in which 
each article was written. 


“Modern Industry in Relation to the Family, 
Health, Education, Morality” is the title of a sug- 
gestive little book by Mrs. Florence Kelley, gen- 
eral secretary of the national Consumers’ League.® 
Mrs. Kelley has devoted Many years to the study 
of those problems in connection with modern in- 
dustry which are discussed in this book. Perhaps 
no one in this country is more thoroughly informed 
as to their practical aspects. It is with full infor- 
mation as to the conditions of home life among 
factory workers and their bearings on health, edu- 
cation, and morality that Mrs. Kelley writes. Her 
treatment of these subjects is, therefore, far more 
interesting and valuable than any merely doctrin- 
aire discussion. 


An indication of the newly awakened interest of 
the Protestant churches in social and industrial 
questions is afforded by the publication of “The 
Social Creed of the Churches,” a manual prepared 
by Harry F. Ward for the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America.’ Such a statement 
was formulated by the Federal Council in 1908, 
and was revised in 1912. The present work con- 
sists of the statement and discussion of each of the 
principles of the “creed,” and while the book is in- 
teresting and valuable for the general reader, it 
was prepared with special reference to study 
classes of young people. Each chapter contains 
suggestions for a working program in the local 
community, and closes with a series of questions 
and a list of books for further reading. 


What is known as the Blackford employment 
plan, evolved from many years of experience in 
the work of assisting employers in the selection and 
assienment of employees, is set forth in the book 
entitled “The Job, the Man, the Boss,” by Kath- 
erine M. H. Blackford, M. D., and Arthur New- 
comb. The book falls in line with one of the 
marked tendencies of the time in calling for voca- 
tional guidance based on scientific principles. 
More than this, it sets forth so clearly the economic 
adv antage of selecting the right man for the right 
place in every industrial _organization, and is so 


5The New Politics. “* eae Ginvett: Brown. 
Houghton Mifflin. 235 pp. $1.75 

® Modern Industry in Relation to the Family, Health, 
Education, Mcrality. By Florence Kelley. Longmans, 
Green. 147 pp. $1. 


7The Social Creed of the Churches. By Harry F. 
Ward. Eaton & Mains. 196 pp. 50 cents. 
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amply reinforced in its arguments and conclusions 
by actual experience, that its message must even- 
tually be heard by every large industrial employer. 
Not only does this book point out to the employer 
a means by which a man’s qualities may be ana- 
lyzed with reference to a particular job, but it 
shows the man himself certain definite criteria by 
which he may decide what kind of work he is best 
fitted to do. It is a text-book of character analysis 
by the observational method.’ 


“Death, a Penalty,” is an address delivered be- 
fore the Nebraska Board of Pardons, by its 
author, John O. Yeiser, a member of the body. 
Its particular reference was to the case of Albert 
Prince; its general purpose,—the wiping from our 
national statute books the laws that order expia- 
tion of crime by the death penalty. It is pub- 
lished with a foreword by George W. P. Hunt, 
Governor of Arizona. 

Mr. Yeiser denies that death is a punishment. 
“An execution is an act preventing and ending 
punishment,—since the dead man feels no re- 
straint for pain of conscience, as a burden for 
errors and wrongs” since he becomes inanimate 
matter. The two prominent reasons for continu- 
ing capital punishment,—the “national  self-de- 
fense justification” and “as an example to keep 
others from killing” can be refuted in one in- 
stance by the construction of penitentiaries, and 
in the other by placing a tether on the use of the 
pardoning power. In his opinion if we actually 
kept our “cold-blooded, common-law, first-degree 
murderers in confinement for real life instead of 
nominal life the death penalty would lose half its 
adherents.” 
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Governor Hunt writes: “Legalized killing 
must go. It is the only form of crime denied the 


individual, preserved in the processes of the 
state. . . Some hold this view to be maudlin 
sentimentality. But it is not so. It is the essence 


of practicality; rebellion against the unspeakable 
evils of superstition; and effort in behalf of that 
irresistible progress with which the methods of 
society and the happiness of mankind should 
join the onward march of science.’”” 


The existence of the so-called “money trust” is 
still a disputed point, but the concentration of our 
system of credit was singled out by President 
Wilson, while Governor of New Jersey, as the 
greatest of our monopolies, and the Pujo Com- 
mittee found that a small group of men are in 
virtual control of all our bank resources. The 
most active mind in fixing the attention of the 
country on this subject has been Louis D. Brandeis, 
the well-known lawyer and publicist of Boston. 
A little book of about 200 pages, entitled “Other 
People’s Money and How the Bankers Use It,” 
contains a series of articles by Mr. Brandeis 
which recently appeared in Harper’s Weekly.’ 
Whether the reader will follow Mr. Brandeis to 
his conclusion or not, he will find in these articles 
an incisive statement of facts that are highly im- 
portant tc every man and woman who is concerned 
in any way with investments. Everyone is inter- 
ested in knowing what happens to his money after 
he deposits it in the bank, and, in the course of his 
investigations, Mr. Brandeis has gone far towards 
the disclosure of what happens to a large propor- 
tion of these deposits. The articles are clearly and 
forcibly written. 





RACE PROBLEMS 


IFFERENCES of race apparently inevitably 

establish irreconcilable differences of “opin- 
ion.” The reasons at the bottom of this difference 
and their bearings on the associations of the white 
with the other races are treated in Professor Meck- 
lin’s book, “Democracy and Race Friction.’* Dr. 
Mecklin, who is Professor of Philosophy in the 
University of Pittsburgh, subtitles his book “A 
Study in Social Ethics.” He admits that the race 
question probably belongs to a class of essentially 
insoluble problems. The only persons he says in 
his preface, who have found solutions for it “spend 
their lives at a distance from the section where it 
exists in its most aggravated form.” The attitude 
of the white people of the Pacific Coast towards 
the Japanese and Chinese has convinced Dr. Meck- 
lin that his conclusions “hold not only for the 
negro, but for all races differing fundamentally 
from the general ethnic type of American citizen- 
ship.” 


At least two other recent books have a direct 
bearing on the race question. “In Black and 


1The Job, the Man, the Boss. By Katherine M. H. 
Blackford and Arthur Newcomb. Doubleday, Page. 
266 pp., ill. $1.50. 

Death, a Penalty. By John O. Yeiser. 
zine Ass’n, Omaha. 40 pp. 25 cents. 

3 Other People’s Money and How the Bankers Use It. 





National Maga- 


Stokes. By Louis D. Brandeis. 223 pp. $1. 
* Democracy and Race Friction. By John M. Mecklin. 
Macmillan. 273 pp. $1.25. 


White’” is the title of an interpretation of Southern 
life by a Southern woman, Mrs. L. H. Hammond. 
The book has an introduction by James H. 
Dillard, president of the Jeanes Foundation Board 
and director of the Slater Fund. Few books by 
Southern writers have dealt so frankly and con- 
vincingly with the negro question as it presents 
itself throughout the South. It is a strong plea 
for the codperation of the Southern whites in help- 
ing the negro to work out his own salvation, and 
it is based on a first-hand study of the facts by 
the daughter of a slave-owner. 


Quite another theme is that of Mr. John Dan- 
iels) who has written a somewhat elaborate study 
of the negroes of Boston under the title “In Free- 
dom’s Birthplace.”* In an introduction to the 
volume Mr. Robert A. Woods, of South End 
House, suggests a curious anomaly in the attitude 
of the citizens of Boston towards the negro. Large 
sums of money, he says, have annually been con- 
tributed by Bostonians to schools for colored peo- 
ple in the South, while practically no special at- 
tention has been paid to the serious problem of 
the steadily increasing negro population of Boston 
itself. The publication of this book will serve to 
inform Bostonians as to the actual conditions of 
the colored people among them, and enable them 
to offer more practical incentives to negro industry. 


5In Black rgd a By L. H. Hammond. Revell. 


244 pp., ill., 
SIn Decnlente ‘Birthplace By John Daniels. Hough- 
1.50 
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EIGHT GREAT CONFEDERATE LEADERS, CIVIL AND MILITARY 


(Sketched in Mr. Gamaliel 


Bradford’s “Confederate Portraits’) 


BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES 


MB: GAMALIEL BRADFORD’S “Lee the 

American,” a remarkably successful study of 
the great Confederate chieftain from the Northern 
point of view, is followed by a volume of “Con- 
federate Portraits,” by the same author.’ Four of 
the subjects of these portraits were military lead- 
ers,—Joseph E. Johnston, J. E. B. Stuart, James 
Longstreet, and P. G. T. Beauregard. A fifth was 
Raphael Semmes, the famous commander of the 
Alabama. The remaining three were Confederate 
statesmen,—Judah P. Benjamin, Attorney-General, 
Secretary of War, and Secretary of State of the 
Confederate government; Alexander H. Stephens, 
Vice-President of the Confederacy, and Robert 
Toombs, of Georgia. Two cther Confederate lead 
ers who would naturally have a place in such a 
work as this—Jefferson Davis and Stonewall 
Jackson,—are missing from this volume only be- 
cause they were characterized in Mr. Bradford’s 
earlier work, “Lee the American.” Although a 
good deal has been written about nearly every one 
of the eight leaders here sketched, their characters 


1 Confederate Portraits. By Gamaliel Bradford. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. 291 pp., ill, $2.50. 





and careers have never before been analyzed by 
Mr. Bradford’s method. A careful study has been 
made of all available documentary materials, and 
Mr. Bradford has had the benefit of several recent 
studies of Civil War history which have lent a 
new aspect to the biographies of some of the men 
of whom he writes. 


The biographies of Daniel Webster are many 
and an increase in the number would certainly not 
be justified were it not true that the subject so 
towers above the majority of his contemporaries 
and so fully established claims to intellectual su- 
premacy in his generation that every new view of 
his character is both welcome and important. 
Furthermore, the continued rewriting of the his- 
tory of his times, which has been going on for the 
past twenty or thirty years, has largely reshaped 
the conception of Webster which historical stu- 
dents have held. The point of view of such 
students is well exemplified in the new volume 
contributed to the “American Crisis Biographies” 
by Dr. Frederic Austin Ogg. Dr. Ogg’s fresh 
and stimulating treatment of the subject, after so 
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many attempts by earlier writers, is itself a con- 
vincing illustration of the truth that the person- 
ality of the really great man can never be ex- 
haustively or finally interpreted.’ 


Mr. Alleyne Ireland’s little volume on Joseph 
Pulitzer® is in no sense a biography, yet if the time 
ever comes when a complete “life” of Joseph 
Pulitzer can be written, it will be fortunate indeed 
if its author is able to convey so graphic a ficture 
of his subject as Mr. Ireland has done in the few 
pages which he modestly entitles “Reminiscences 
of a Secretary.” Mr. Ireland, who is a well- 
known member of the staff of the New York 
World, was one of the private secretaries who 
were constantly with Mr. Pulitzer, or “J. P.,” as 
he was called. Seldom has there been so com- 
plete a revelation of a public man’s mental habits 
and outlook upon life as is that conveyed by Mr. 
Ireland’s account of a private secretary’s day’s 
work in the service of the blind journalist. The 
reader cannot fail to be impressed by the person- 
ality here depicted. If Joseph Pulitzer had suc- 
ceeded in making the World a perfect embodiment 
of all that he believed a newspaper should be, it 
would to-day hold the first place among the world’s 
newspapers. 


THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


A compact, sympathetic, and illuminating little 
biography of Tolstoy has been written by Edward 
Garnett.’ Some great Russian has said that “our 
ancestors live again in us, but we live in our own 
age also.” Such, says Mr. Garnett, was Tolstoy— 
“the richest commingling of ancestral talents and 
character fused in a modern titanic pattern.” The 
book is one of the “Modern Biographies” brought 
out by Constable, in London, and imported by 
Houghton Miffin. 


Few chapters in the annals of the Salvation 
Army are more thrilling than those which de- 
scribe the marvelous campaigning of Catherine 
Booth-Clibborn (‘The Maréchale”’) who, as a 
young girl, entered France and Switzerland as the 
first representative of Salvationism on the continent 
ot Europe. A graphic pen picture of this remarka- 
ble woman is given by her son-in-law, Mr. James 
Strahan, in a volume entitled “The Maréchale.’”* 
Mrs. Booth-Clibborn is now speaking in _ this 
country, although no longer connected with the 
Salvation Army. It is said of her that she in- 
herited her power for enthralling audiences from 
her mother, of whom Mrs. Frances Willard said: 
“She is the greatest woman preacher that has been 
raised up.” 





HISTORICAL WRITINGS 


“THE Rise of the American People,” by Dr. 
Roland G. Usher,’ is intended not so much 
as a formal history of the United States as to be 
a philosophical interpretation of that history. In 
other words, the book is no mere chronicle of the 
sequence of events. It is rather an attempt to ex- 
plain what the big facts in our national develop- 
ment mean, what is our place as a nation in 
universal history, how American history is related 
to European history, and how the Civil War re- 
sulted in the birth of a new nationality. It is a 
thorughly readable presentation of the subject. 


Dr. Louis Thomas Jones has written, at the re- 
quest of the State Historical Society of Iowa, a 
volume on “The Quakers of Iowa,” which has 
been published by the State Historical Society.° 
The author’s membership in the Society of Friends 
gave him access to much material which an out- 
sider could hardly have hoped to obtain. In pro- 
portion to their numbers, the Quakers of Iowa 
have been decidedly influential in the development 
of the State. 


We have, from time to time, noted in these 
paves the appearance of successive volumes in the 
series known as “Original Narratives of Early 
American History.” These volumes are made up 
of reproductions of important manuscripts, with 
only such introductions and notes as are necessary 
to the understanding of their meaning and impor- 





1 Daniel Webster. 


By Frederic A. Ogg. Philadelphia: 
George W. Jacobs & Company. 5 


433 pp. $1.25. 


2 Joseph Pulitzer: Reminiscences of A Secretary. By 
Alleyne Ireland. 236 pp., ill. $1.25. 

* Tolstoy. By Edward Garnett. 107 pp. 75 cents. 

*The_ Maréchale (Catherine Booth-Clibborn). By 
James Strahan. Doran. 303 pp., ill. $1.25. 

5 The Rise of the American People. By Roland G. 
Usher. Century. 413 pp. $2. 

®The Quakers of Iowa. By Louis Thomas Jones. 
Iowa City, Iowa: State Historical Society of Iowa. 
359 pp. $2.50. : 


tance. A new volume in the series is concerned 
with the famous witchcraft cases of the years 
1648-1706 in New England.” Accompanying the 
text are facsimile reproductions of several ancient 
manuscripts. This particular volume of the series 
was edited by Professor George Lincoln Burr, of 
Cornell University. 


The subject of the Hart, Schaffner & Marx Prize 
Essay for 1912 was “The United States Federal 
Internal Tax History from 1861 to 1871.% The 
author of the essay was Dr. Harry Edwin Smith, 
instructor in economics at Cornell University. 
Certain phases of the Government’s experience in 
tax-collecting during the decade including the 
Civil War are particularly pertinent to the current 
discussion of taxation problems,—notably, the at- 
tempt to enact an income tax, the inheritance tax, 
and the stamp taxes which were collected during 
the war and were resumed for a brief period at 
the time of the Spanish-American war of 1898. 
The whole internal revenue system of the United 
States during the Civil War period was, as the 
author states, essentially a new creation, and a 
study of its workings and ramifications is neces- 
sary to any complete understanding of our Federal 
Government’s powers of taxation. 


A series of episodes in American political his- 
tory as viewed by an active newspaper man 
make up the volume fitly entitled “These Shifting 
Scenes,” by Charles Edward Russell, formerly 
of the New York Herald, New York World, and 
Chicago American, and once candidate for the 
governorship of New York on the Socialist ticket. 
The book is interesting as showing the action and 





7 Narratives of the Witchcraft Cases 1648-1706. Edited 
by George Edwin Burr. Scribner’s. 467 pp. $3. 

8The United States Federal Internal Tax History 
form 1861 to 1871. By Harry Edwin Smith. Houghton 
Mifflin. 357 pp. $1.50. 
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reaction of newspaper “stories” on a _ reporter’s 
individuality.’ 


An exhaustive treatment of the causes, prog- 
ress, and results of the late wars in the Bal- 
kans, which is really a summary of the history 
of southeastern Europe since the Turks took Con- 
stantinople, comes to us from the pen of Professor 


William M. Sloane (History, Columbia Univer- 
sity). Professor Sloane was in the Balkans dur- 
ing the recent upheaval. From his scholarly back- 
ground of knowledge of the social, religious, and 
political problems that have always haunted this 
region, Professor Sloane gives us a clear, if rather 
extended, account of “The Balkans: a Laboratory 
of History.” ? 





AN AMERICAN POET OF OUR DAY 

















ROBERT UNDERWOOD JOHNSON 


ME: ROBERT UNDERWOOD JOHNSON’S 
poems bring to mind the poems of Robert 
Browning for at least two reasons: first, because 
of a certain likeness in style,—the crowding of in- 
tensive thought into small compass; secondly, for 
the actual likeness that exists in a certain measure 
between the literary temperaments of the two men. 
After a survey of Mr. Johnson’s poetic achieve- 
ment, his inspiration seems, as in the case of 
Browning, the overflow of a nature possessing 
great gifts of mind and spirit. Aside from any 
technical valuation of these poems, which would 
require considerable space, they are delightful for 
1 These Shifting Scenes. By Charles Edward Russell. 
Doran. 3811 pp. $1.50. 


2 The Balkans: A Laboratory of History. By William 
M. Sloane. Eaton & Mains. 322 pp. $1.50. 





their sympathies, their appreciations, and their 
record of years surrendered to the pursuit of things 
of good report. They represent the gleanings of 
diverse activities, a wide range of culture and a 
cosmopolitan experience,—all this, and still it is 
evident that they are only one of the many chan- 
nels through which their author has poured his 
great zest for life. He writes: 


“Could life be told in prose, 
There were no need at all for rhyme.” 


A brief backward look over the years of his 
poetic productivity reveals perhaps the beginning 
of the expression of the Greek feeling for beauty 
that thrills through his verse. In 1886 he began, 
—while standing on the steps of the Parthenon,— 
his fine Apostrophe to Greece that was published 
ten years later in the New York Independent, and 
the same year translated in part into Greek and 
published in Hellas, the official record of the 
Olympic games. From that time thenceforward 
the Greek spirit was manifest in his work,—in 
particular in the “Saint-Gaudens Ode,” a poem 
considered by several critics to be his best work. 
One stanza of this poem voices his worship for 
beauty: 


“Come, let us live with Beauty! 

What infinite treasure hers and what small need 
Of our cramped natures, whose misguided greed 
Hound-like pursues false trails of Luxury 

Or sodden Comfort! Who shall call us free,— 
Content if but some casual wafture come 

From fields Elysian, where the valleys bloom 
With life delectable? Such happy air 

Should be the light we live in; unaware 

It should be breathed, ’till man retrieves the joy 
Philosophy has wrested from the boy, 

Come, let us live with Beauty!” 


Many of the poems recall special activities of 
their author. The graceful sonnet to the “Spanish 
Stairs” is associated with the Keats-Shelley Me- 
morial, which Mr. Johnson originated to preserve 
the house in which Keats died in Rome and to 
ensure perpetual care to his grave and that of 
Shelley; and his “Gettysburg” will bring to mind 
the notable Century publication of which he was 
with C. C. Buel co-editor, “The Battles and Lead- 
ers of the Civil War.” 

All of Mr. Johnson’s published verse is included 
in one volume,’—the “Winter Hour and Other 
Poems,” “Songs of Liberty,” “Paraphrase from the 
Servian of Zmai Iovan Iovanavich (after literal 
translation by Nikola Tesla),” “Italian Rhapsody,” 


3 Saint-Gaudens: An Ode and Other_ Verses. By 
Rebert Underwood Johnson. (Being the Fourth Edition 
of His “Collected Poems.”) Bobbs-Merrill. 361 pp. 
$1.50. 
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“Moments of Italy,” ‘“Saint-Gaudens: An Ode,” 
and the later “Poems of Occasions.” 

Mr. Johnson’s short lyrics are none the less in- 
dividual in that they seem to have been influenced 
by other poets,—by their spirit rather than their 
style. One may find among them leaves from 
Shelley’s “Sensitive Plant,” musk-roses from Keats’ 
nightingale-thickets, and a breath of English vio- 
lets that hints at the intimate touch of Tennyson. 
The passing years have not diminished his inspira- 
tion. In maturity, as in youth, a kind of re- 
splendent faith lifts him above pessimism: 


“Though fallen are old fanes 
The vestal fire remains 
Bright with the light serene of immortality.” 


There is no disillusion, no weariness, rather the 
desire to be up and doing and a fear of inertia. 
In a poem written to the “Housatonic River at 
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Stockbridge,” he writes apropos of the river’s 
haste to reach the sea: 


“T also of much resting have a fear: 
Let me to-morrow thy companion be 
By fall and shallow to the adventurous sea.” 


Mr. Johnson has been connected with a multio 
plicity of public activities,—in particular with the 
conservation movement. In 1889, together with 
John Muir, he planned and forwarded the project 
for the Yosemite National Park, created in 1890. 
In 1906 he proposed formally to President Roose- 
velt that he call a conservation conference of the 
governors of the Appalachian States to consider 
the conservation of the Eastern forests. His con- 
nection with the Century Magazine began in 1873 
and continued forty years: he became associate 
editor in 1881 and succeeded the late Richard 
Watson Gilder as editor-in-chief. 





FAIRY TALES 


RTHUR RACKHAM, the well-known illustra- 
tor of fairy tales, shows in his picture, “The 
Sea-Serpent,” a little girl astride a great, green, 
frothing sea-monster. In her face are mingled ter- 
ror and delight; a strand of 


IN PICTURE 


time. One remembers his exquisite illustrations 
for A®sop’s Fables, “Peter Pan,” and “Alice in 
Wonderland.” His “book” for 1914 gives repro- 
ductions in color of forty-four pictures in oils, 





seaweed has caught her bare 
foot; beneath, the white waves 
foam and flying fishes leap. 
To grown-ups this picture il- 
lustrates chikdhood’s love for 
the unreal and the fantastic,— 
for all the creatures of myth 
and fable that the mind can 
invent. Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch writes, in his introduc- 
tion to Mr. Rackham’s “Book 
of Pictures” for 1914,’ that the 
“child’s heaven, like the child’s 
earth, is a mixture of the mys- 
terious and the indefinite, the 
practical and the absurd.” And 
again: “Even if there were no 
such things as fairies, children 
would have to invent them,— 
pixies, nixies, gnomes, goblins, 
elves, kobolds and the rest,—to 
account for the marvels that 
are happening all the while, 
but especially while we are 
asleep. How else can we ex- 
plain toadstools, for instance?” 

















The same thing is true in a 
measure of everyone, young or 
old, who possesses an imagina- 
tive temperament. Pictures carry them through the 
gates of the imagination to domains of wonder 
and delight where for the moment the mind is 
freed from the burden of reality. Arthur Rack- 
ham has been making picture-books for a long 


By Arthur Rackham. 





1 Book of Pictures. 
44 pp., ill. $4. 


Century. 


ARTHUR RACKHAM'S “ ELVES” 


pastels, and watercolors. There are little people 
and fairies, wonderful trees, dryads, plain folks 
and other “folks” who stepped off the point of the 
artist’s pencil for their first entrance into the 
world. One might well call their creator a “Bar- 
rie’ of the brush, who has found Peter Pan’s 
delectable land and remembered it for us. 
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A FEW NOVELS 

















Copyright by Rochlitz 
AMELIE RIVES (PRINCESS TROUBETZKOY ) 
(Author of “World’s End’’) 


Sy 7ANDOVER and the Brute’ pictures the 

gradual descent of a man to utter degrada- 
tion through constant yielding to sensuous appe- 
tite. Wandover was an ordinarily good sort of a 
boy,—rather talented, in fact,—but as he grew 
older he loved to be lazy,—to eat, sleep, and be 
self-indulgent. He thought he had to be amused 
continually and disliked being bored and worried. 
“He liked to have a good time.” Naturally he 
drifted downward along the lines of least resist- 
ance. Slowly the brute developed, slowly he was 
dragged by dissipation into the clutches of that 
frightful obsession known to physicians as /lycan- 
thropia mathesis. He became a wolf-man at peri- 
odic intervals, the victim of the beast which lived 
in his flesh. 

Tkis unusual book was written by the late 
Frank Norris previous to 1895. The manuscript 
went throush the San Francisco earthquake and 
fire; the signature was cut from the title sheet 
by an autograph hunter and the authorship of the 
manuscript remained unknown until the junior 
member of a storage firm that had charge of cer- 
tain boxes of the author’s effects read the manu- 
script and recognized the style as that of Norris. 
The working out of the theme is crude, in a way, 
but very powerful. Its realism is not always 
palatable, but the reader never doubts for an 
instant that it is truth. 


“World’s End,” a long novel by Amélie Rives 
(Princess Troubetzkoy), tells a poignant love storv, 
wherein love is like “the fragrance of the haw- 
thorn at once sweet and bitter.’ Two men are 


sharply contrasted,—one middle-aged, lofty of mind 
and spirit; the other a detestable, over-cultured 
voung cad. Between them moves the pathetic 
figure of a troubled and deceived young girl, 
Phoebe, whose great sorrow is turned into joy 
through the unworldliness of the older man and 
her own power of love and devotion. The novel- 
ist has never drawn a character more human and 
appealing than that of Phoebe Nelson, the simple 
Virginia girl.” 


Sir H. Rider Haggard’s last novel, “The Wan- 
derer’s. Necklace,” is built around one of his 
favorite themes,—reincarnation. The supposed 
“editor” of the story recovers the memory of two 
previous lives,—the first that of “Aar,” a mighty 
man of the Northland called “The Wanderer” ; 
the second, that of a later period, as “Olaf,” a 
skald. 

As Olaf, he robs the tomb of his predecessor, 
Aar, of a bronze sword and a curious necklace of 
emerald beetles and pale gold shells, and in a 
dream he remembers a princess of Egypt who gave 
to her lover, Aar, half of her necklace with the 
prophecy that misfortune would follow the jewel 
unless the two strands should be united by the 


reincarnated lovers in the far-distant future. Olaf 
gives the necklace to his betrothed, Iduna_ the 
Fair, but she is not the reincarnation of the 


princess and the spell of the necklace brings their 
romance to an end in treachery and bloodshed. 
Then the curtain of oblivion drops and a great 
gap intervenes in the story. When the narrative 
is resumed Olaf has become the captain of the 
northern guard for the Empress Irene of Byzan- 
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1 Vandover and the Brute. By Frank Norris. Double- 
day, Page, 354 pp, $1.35, 


2 World’s End. By Amélie Rives. Stokes Co. 425 pp. 
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tium. He meets Helicdore, daughter of a prince 
of Egypt, and finds that she wears the other strand 
of the necklace, which was taken from a tomb of 
one of her ancestors. After this climax the story 
declines in interest, but the ingenuity of the plot 
serves to carry the reader to the end of the book. 

The general reader has been faithful to Rider 
Haggard because he writes a good story, and the 
general reader has a perennial liking for a good 
story with smashing adventures and genuine thrills. 
The critics long ago ceased to trouble him and his 
fame rests secure in the hands of his readers. It 
is regrettable that his great mass of published work 
obscures our knowledge of the man. Very few of 
those who enjoy his novels realize the range and 
extent of his activities as farmer, sportsman, and 
sociologist. Theodore Roosevelt writing in the 
Outlook, in 1911, said: ‘There are few men writ- 
ing English whose books on vital sociological ques- 
tions are of such value as his.” Mr. Haggard cul- 
tivates three hundred acres of land in the Wave- 
ney Valley that divides Suffolk from Norfolk. He 
takes a keen interest in agriculture and his “Far- 
mer’s Year Book” has become a standard work. 
“Rural Denmark,” published in 1911, discusses co- 
Operative farming and the future of the small- 
holder and farm laborer in the Danish peninsula. 
Back in 1875, when he was about twenty, he was 
secretary to Sir Henry Bulwer, Governor of Natal. 
He knows the Boer country intimately and weil 
and the scenes of several of his best novels are 
laid in South Africa,—among them that notable 
novel “Jess,” which will probably outlive every- 
thing else he has written.’ 


Mary Waller’s new book, “From an Island 
Outpost,” consists of jottings from her note-books 
and observations of life colored with the sympathy 
and deep spirituality that gave “The Wood Carver 
of ’Lympus” its wide popularity. The outpost is 
Nantucket, and throughout the book the author 
uses terms of the sea symbolically to picture the in- 
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ner life. Of fogs,—mental fogs,—Miss Waller 
writes, in part, of that which Whitman called “the 
darkening and dazing with books.” Too many 
thoughts are printed and read: “we grope be- 
fogged by the multiplicity of ideas and the hyp- 
notic use of words, ever words, until in the end 
we sometimes think we do not think at all.” In 
her opinion we need Goethe’s sane advice to clear 
up this fog: “I have never thought about think- 
ing.” 


A fishing hamlet in Newfoundland gives Mr. 
George Van Schaick opportunity to write “Sweet- 
apple Cove,” a wholesom: story of the fisher-folk 
and a young doctor who goes to this lonely spot 
to serve his fellow-men.® He finds the opportunity 
he seeks and also the love of a splendid girl. ‘To- 
gether they plan a hospital for the fishermen, and 
we leave them just as their romance begins, pre- 
paring to devote their lives to the voor and needy 
of “Sweetapple Cove.” 


“Kazan,” a story of a great wolf-dog of the 
North, sets the blood tingling.* Only one who loved 
dogs and knew the souls of the wild things of the 
forest could have written so eloquent a tale. “Ka- 
zan’” goes back to live with the wolves and hunts 
through the long Arctic for a blind wolf-mate. 
But the companionship of man has touched him and 
he is one-quarter dog, so he understands something 
of the law of love and teaches it to those who 
know him through Mr. James Oliver Curwood’s 
book. 


Richard Dehan’s volume of short stories’ is of 
unusual interest. The title story, “The Cost of 
Wings,” is the tale of an aviator who hesitates 
between his ambition to pilot the air and his wife’s 
concern for his safety. “The Delusion of Mrs. 
Donohoe” and “A Fat Girl’s Love Story” are cap- 
ital stories. Those that seem imitative,—in par- 
ticular of Kipling,—are least successful, but alto- 
gether the collection is a very good one. 





TRAVEL AND 


HOSE who have been fortunate enough to read 

Archdeacon Stuck’s account of the ascent of 
Denali (Mt. McKinley) will wish to follow the 
same writer’s narrative of winter travel in in- 
terior Alaska, as told in his new book, “Ten Thou- 
sand Miles with a Dog Sled.”° As Archdeacon 
Stuck explains in his preface, the title might well 
have claimed fourteen or fifteen thousand miles in- 
stead of ten, since the book was projected and the 
title adopted several years ago, and the journeys 
have continued since. The author, indeed, makes no 
claim of a noteworthy distance record, as these 
things go in Alaska, since a mail carrier on one 
of the longer dog routes there will cover 4000 
miles in a single winter. But the Archdeacon’s 
sled has gone far off the beaten track to every 
point, however remote, where white men or natives 
were to be found in all the great interior of 








7 The Wanderer’s Necklace. By H. Rider Haggard. 
Longmans Green. 341 pp., ill. $1.35. 

* From an Island Outpost. By Mary E. Waller. Little, 
Brown. 313 pp. $1.25. Si 

®’ Sweetapple Cove. By George Van Schaick. Small, 
Maynard. 386 pp. $1.35. 

* Kazan. By James Oliver Curwood. Bobbs-Merrill. 
340 pp., ill. $1.25. 

'The Cost of Wings. By Richard Dehan, 


313 pp. $1.25. 


Stokes. 


EXPLORATION 


Alaska. Thus far there have been very few 
writers who have told us much about this coun- 
try. So far as the natives are concerned, we are 
almost as ignorant as we were of the Filipinos at 
the outbreak of the Spanish War. Archdeacon 
Stuck has made it his business to inform himself 
about the natives and about the general possibili- 
ties of the country as regards settlement and de- 
velopment by Americans. His book is well stored 
with information of a most practical and definite 


kind. 


“Heroes of the Farthest North and Farthest 
South’” is a good short account of polar discovery 
adapted from J. Kennedy Maclean’s “Heroes of 
the Polar Seas.” Going back to the famous expe- 
ditions of Sir John Franklin, every noteworthy 
undertaking in polar exploration is given a place. 
The experiences of such explorers as Kane, De 
Long, Greely, Nansen, Peary, Shackleton, Scott, 
and Amundsen are all described in brief. Maps 
are included and there are twelve full-page illus- 
trations. 





®Ten Thousand Miles with a Dog Sled. By Hudson 
Stuck. Scribner’s. 420 pp., ill. $%.50. 

7 Heroes of the Farthest North and Farthest South. 
Adapted from J. Kennedy Maclean’s “Heroes of the 
Polar Seas.” Crowell. 240 pp., ill. 50 cents. 
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ESSAYS, TREATISES, 


HE broad literary highroads leading to mod- 

ern times are excellently revealed in the Eng- 
lish translation of Emile Faguet’s “Initiation into 
Literature.”* Occasionally the translator trips and 
the result is rather awkward English, but in the 
main the work is well done. It is intended to 
point the way to the beginner and to excite and 
satisfy his curiosity, and to answer the purpose of 
a condensed encyclopedia of the history of litera- 
ture from the Vedas down to the modern epoch. 
Nothing of American literature or of American 
writers is included in the book, but otherwise it is 
a well-rounded production, and an exceedingly 
useful book for the student. Sir Home Gordon, 
Bart., has rendered the English translation. 


After seventeen years Charles Sheldon continues 
the narrative of “In His Steps” (“What Would 
Jesus Do?’’), in a sequel which he calls “Jesus 
Is Here.”*? A wonderful light in the sky heralds 
the approach of the celestial visitor, and when 
Jesus finally appears on the earth everyone who 
sees Him describes Him as looking “like an aver- 
age man only different.” ‘This book is not so much 
concerned with humanity’s attitude to Jesus as 
with His attitude toward the complexities and 
troubles of modern life,—toward the work of the 
great universities, the labor question, traffic in im- 
morality, the treatment of disease, the trusts, 
“boss” government, the liquor question, and toward 
war. Many of the characters are the same as in 
the first book, with seventeen years added to their 
lives. Beyond the uplift of genuine religious in- 
spiration the book offers practical suggestion for 
the “federation of Christian forces” in the world 
to bring about the realization that Jesus actually 
is here, inasmuch as He has said: “Lo, I am with 
you alway, even unto the end of the world.” 


Edmund Lester Pearson has collected his sketches 
of books and matters appertaining to them, which 
were contributed to the “Librarian’s Column” in 
the Boston Transcript, and enlarged them into an 
altogether delightful volume entitled “The Secret 
Book.’*® Only three of the stories are actually con- 
cerned with the quest of this lost treasure,—the 
Liber Crypticus, of Cassius Parmensis, to quote 
Mr. Pearson,—the others deal with various phases 
of humor and human nature that would come 
within the range of observation of a trained libra- 
rian. Horace’s adventure with a dime-novel 
(“Treasure Island”), and the destruction of this 
immoral (?) book by his aunt is a delicious bit 
of realism. “Writing a Best Seller” gives pointers 
to ambitious beginners about what zof to write; 
an ingenious solution of the “Edwin Drood” mys- 
tery, and a wonderful chapter on pirates and books 
of African exploration must not be overlooked; 
but the gem of the collection is the title story,—a 
kind of humorous horror tale of a sick man’s de- 
lirious dream of murdering an old man in a li- 
brary in Gower Street, a dream that ends in the 
anti-climax of a trained nurse and a glass of hot 
milk. Some comment on the writings of “Ibid, or 
Ibidimus,” on the wonderful poems of “Anon,” 
and a variety of clever verses help to fill out the 





1 Initiation into Literature. By Emile Faguet. Trans- 
lated by Sir Home Gordon. Putnam. 263 pp. $1.25. 

2Jesus Is Here. By Charles M. Sheldon. Doran. 
296 pp. $1.25. 

3The Secret Book. By Edmund Lester Pearson. 
Macmillan. 253 pp. $1.25. 
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AND MISCELLANY 


wide gamut of the author’s piquant story-telling. 
Mr. Pearson has recently joined the staff of the 
New York Public Library, where he is in charge 
of the publication of bulletins and reports. 


A new book by Floyd Wilson, “Paths to Power,” 
presents a study of the unfoldment of man into 
God-consciousness. For the man of to-morrow 
there shall be no war or the belief in the possi- 
bility of war. In the distant future man will 
double the span of life and attain to a high plane 
of spiritual intellectuality. Mr. Wilson even hints 
at the possibility that science will overcome death 
and the ethereal world be traversed at will by the 
untrammeled spirit.’ 


The second edition of P. W. Joyce’s excellent 
two-volume “Social History of Ancient Ireland’” 
has the advantage of valuable remarks from the 
accomplished Irish scholar, Dr. Kuno Meyer. The 
scenery and antiquities are illustrated by Miss 
Margaret Stokes and Dr. Petrie. The student of 
Irish history and archeology can hardly afford to 
be without this comprehensive survey of society as 
it existed in Ireland before the Anglo-Norman in- 
vasion. It brings together a vast amount oa infor- 
mation gathered painstakingly from many sources 
and, as Mr. Joyce writes, presents a “true picture 
of ancient Irish life, neither over-praising nor 
depreciating.” 


C. Gasquoine Hartley (Mrs. Walter Gallichan) 
has aroused a flood of comment by her study of 
the conditions of women, entitled “The Truth 
About Woman.”’ Any book that endeavors to 
cover the subject in the frank biological and 
historical manner pursued by the author will 
raturally meet with cross-currents of opinion. In 
reality, the book gives a fine, clearly expressed 
statement of the writer’s faith that certain desir- 
able social changes will be brought about by 
woman’s becoming responsible for herself,—a com- 
plete partner for man spiritually, mentally, and 
physically. There is nothing that need offend our 
taste in the author’s discussion of the many prob- 
lems pertinent to the subject. Love is placed on a 
high pinnacle, attainable in all its completeness 
only by those who obey the laws of life and of 
growth. Freedom for women is conceived to be 
freedom under the Law of Love. And this free- 
dom must only bring them to be more careful 
“guardians of the Race-life and of the Race-soul.” 
The principal retarding factor in the development 
of woman’s mind and character she thinks to be 
her lack of knowledge of the driving intensity of 
love toward that which is highest and best in 
human life. The eleventh chapter, “The End of 
the Enquiry,” is noble in its sustained and beauti- 
ful understanding of that which is ideal and ulti- 
mately desirable between men and women, if our 
spiritual civilization is to advance. 


Dr. Anthony de Velics of Budapest, publishes 
“Adamitics,” an essay, or more properly speak- 
ing a treatise on the analysis of the verbal roots 


*The Man of To-Morrow. By Floyd B. Wilson. 
New York: Fenno & Co. 213 pp. $1. 

5A Social History of Ancient Ireland. By P. W. 
Joyce. 2 vols. Longmans, Green. 1283 pp., ill. $7.50. 

®The Truth About Woman. By Catherine Gasquoine 
Hartley (Mrs. Walter M. Gallichan). Dodd, Mead. 
385 pp. $2.50. 
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that constitute the common elements of different 
languages. By analysis and comparison he hopes 
to teach foreign languages with greater facility 
and to afford a new basis for linguistic science 
which will in time create a new universal lan- 
guage. This language will have two divisions, 
a popular type, with everyday vocabulary, and a 
complex type with a highly developed, rich 
vocabulary drawn from the common root of 
every language.’ 


A very scholarly discussion of the differences 
and inter-relations between the will and freedom 
have been written in French by Professor Win- 
centv Lutoslawski, of the University of Geneva, 
and published in Paris by the house of Felix 
Alcan.’ Professor Lutoslawski maintains that we 
are free in proportion to the extent to which we 
have strengthened and ennobled our will power. 
In twelve chapters he considers the possibilities of 
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spiritual and physical development. This work is 
part of the “Library of Contemporary Philosophy” 
being brought out by this house. 


Some things, assuredly, we all need to know 
about the Philippines. Mr. Carl Crow, who has 
written a book entitled “America and the Philip- 
pines,” thinks that we should at least be able to 
answer these questions: Have the Philippines 
benefited by American control? Are the Filipinos 
ready for self-government? What is the real con- 
dition of the Islands with respect to education, 
politics, religion, and industrial development? 
What is our duty to the people of the Islands 
and how can we best fulfil it? Mr. Crow’s book 
affords an abundance of material from which 
answers to these questions may be evolved. He 
gives an excellent exposition of the Philippine 
situation in general and in particular. The book 
is illustrated from photographs. 


POPULAR SCIENTIFIC AND REFERENCE BOOKS 


HE scientific works of the late Morris Loeb, 

formerly Professor of Chemistry and Director 
of the Havemeyer Chemical Laboratory at New 
York University, has been set forth in a scholarly 
volume, which has been edited by Theodore W. 
Richards, Professor of Chemistry at Harvard. 
Professor Loeb’s achievements in physical chemis- 
try were perhaps his main contribution to his 
time, although his public charities and_ political 
activities were also fruitful of much service to 
his day and generation. This volume consists of 
lectures and addresses, translations of articles and 
reports on discoveries and developments in chem- 
istry. An appendix and bibliography complete the 
volume.* 


In a new series entitled ‘ Thresholds of Science ” 
Doubleday, Page & Company are bringing out a 
number of volumes on scientific subjects written 
by acknowledged authorities in simple language, 
illustrated, and uniformly printed and_ bound. 
Two volumes recently issued are “Botany” and 
“Zoology” by E. Brucker, Professor of Natural 
Sciences at the University of France. 


The sixth edition of the “Year Book of Ameri 
can securities”* is well stocked with the kind of 
information that is indispensable to the business 
man and yet is so elusive that without a compre- 
hensive digest of this kind its discovery becomes 
a matter of toilsome research. Here will be found, 
in compact and accessible form, the essential facts 
concerning almost every American corporation of 
importance. The “Financial Diary,” which forms 
the latter portion of the volume, gives for each 
business day of 1914 the scheduled corporate 
events, such as dividend meetings, ex-dividends, 

1 Adamitics. By Anthony de Velies, M.D. Published 
by Author, Budapest. 129 pp. Two shillings, 6 pence. 

2 Will and Liberty. By 4’ epee Lutoslawski. Paris: 
Felix Alcan. 352 pp. $1.50 

tg riggs and the Philippines. By Carl Crow. Double- 
day, Page. 287 pp., ill. $2. 

The Scientific Ww orks of Morris Loeb. Edited by 
Theodore W. Richards. Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. - > PR. 

Botany. Sater. Doubleday, 
pp., ill. 50 e. 

6 Zodlogy. By E. Brucker. 
ill. 50 cents. 

7Year Book of American Securities: 1914 Financial 
Diary. Edited by William F. Mohr. New York: Secu- 
tities Press Company. 830 pp. $10. 
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Doubleday, Page. 219 pp. 


dividends payable, and annual meetings. Another 
feature of the book is a seiies of articles con- 
tributed by authorities on various financial topics. 


Because of his success in turning out intercol- 
legiate, Olympic and world-champion athletes, 
Michael C. Murphy has been regarded as dean of 
the coaching profession. It was he who did pio- 
neer work in pointing out the relation between 
athletic success and diet, the value of rubbing, 
bathing, and, in general, the vital importance of 
an all-round system of training. The result of his 
thought and work is now brought out in a little 
book entitled “Athletic Training,’* edited by Ed- 
ward R. Bushnell, with an introduction by R. Tait 
McKenzie, Professor of Physical Education at the 
Ugiversity of Pennsylvania. 


A valuable work of reference, not only for the 
legal profession, but for the general public as well, 
is the interpretation of the patent law, with a dis- 
cussion of its practical application, which has 
been published under the title “Thomson on Pat- 
ents, Trade-marks, Design Patents.” It has been 
compiled by Henry C. Thomson,’ a registered pat- 
ent attorney, and is illustrated. 


Twelve new volumes of that excellent Home 
University Library being brought out by Holt & 
Company include “Germany of To-day,” by Charles 
Tower; “Ancient Art and Ritual,” by Dr. Jane 
Ellen Harrison; “A History of Freedom of 
Thought,” by J. B. Bury (Oxford) ; “Disease and 
Its Causes,’ by W. T. Councilman (Harvard) ; 
“Plant Life,” by Professor J. Bretland Farmer 
(Imperial College of Science and Technology, 
London) ; “Euripides and His Age,” by Dr. Gil- 
bert Murray, of Oxford; “Nerves,” by Dr. David 
Fraser Harris (Dalhousie University, Halifax) ; 
“Shelley, Godwin, and Their Circle,’ by H. N. 


Brailsford: “The Ocean” (a general account of 
the science of the sea), by Sir John Murray; “Co- 
partnership and Profit Sharing,” by Aneurin 
Williams; “Common Sense in Law,” by Paul 





Vinogradoff, and “Unemployment,” by A. C. Pigou. 
8 Athletic Training. By Michael C. Murphy. Scrib- 
ners. 174 pp., ill. 
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We have. had occasion more than once in these 
pages to refer to the excellent character of this 
“Library.” Every volume is new and especially 
written. Each volume is comprehensive and inde- 
pendent, for the series, so the publishers tell us, 
has been planned ‘as a whole to form a compre- 
hensive library of modern knowledge.” All the 
volumes are uniform in size and price (50 cents 
per volume), and written by experts. 


New books on family educational topics, includ- 
ing various phases of medicine, sanitation, hygiene 
and the training of children include: ‘“Tuberculo- 
sis: Its Cause, Cure, and Prevention,” by Edward 
O. Otis (Crowell); “Love,” by Mildred Cham- 
pagne (Boston: Badger) ; “Expectant Motherhood: 
Its Supervision and Hygiene,” by J. W. Ballantyne 
(Funk & Wagnalls) ; “The Young Mother’s Hand- 
book,” by Marianna Wheeler (Harper’s); “Blos- 
som Babies: How to Tell the Life Story to Little 
Children,” by M. Louise Chadwick (Eaton & 
Mains); “Training the Girl,” by William A. 
McKeever (Macmillan) ; “Young Boys and Board- 
ing School,” by Horace Holden (Boston: Badger) ; 
“The Education of Karl Witte, or the Training of 
the Child,” edited by F. Addington Bruce (Cro- 
well); “The Hygiene of the School Child,” by 
Lewis M. Terman (Houghton Mifflin); “The 
Home Nurse: The Care of the Sick in the Home,” 
by E. B. Lowry (Chicago: Forbes & Company) ; 
“Foods and Household M-nagement: A Text-book 
of the Household Arts,” by Helen Kinne and Anna 
M. Cooley (Macmillan) ; “Things Mother Used to 
Make,” by Lydia Maria Gurney (Macmillan) ; 
“How to Rest,” by Grace Dawson (Crowell). 

“Success with Hens” offers practical advice on 
the care of poultry. Its author, Mr. Robert Joos, 
is of the opinion that almost anyone can keep 
hens, that flat roofs can be utilized where yard 
space cannot be obtained. The fifty-five chap- 
ters give full directions for the hatching and 
brooding of chickens, incubation, feeding and 
housing, treatment of diseases, increasing the egg 
supply and the marketing of poultry products. 


Three interesting and suggestive little books for 
children, entitled “Children’s Parties,”* ‘“Chil- 
dren’s Outdoor Games,”® and “Children’s Indoor 
Games,’”* have been written and illustrated by 
Gladys Beattie Crozie, published in London by 
Routledge and imported by Dutton. 


By 





1Success with Hens. Robert Joos. Chicago: 
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® Children’s Outdoor Games. By Gladys Beattie Cro- 
zier. Dutton. 119 pp., ill. 50 cents. 
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Much excellent advice regarding library work 
with children is to be found in a reprint of Chap- 
ter XXIX of the Manual of Library Economy. 
One of the best paragraphs advises as to the read- 
ing of so-called “juveniles”: 

“A child is capable of enjoying much fine 
literature if it falls in his way. Nothing so 
stunts his mind as feeding solely on ‘juveniles, 
when he is ready for stronger meat. He becomes 
ready by browsing in a library where he finds 
many tempting adult books scattered among his 


‘juveniles.’ For this reason the best of suitable 
classics, standard novels, volumes of history, 
biography, science, travel and art should be 


shelved in the children’s room scattered among 
the other books,—not shelved separately.” 


A useful little manual that has been developed 
in connection with the Boy Scout movement is 
“The Boy’s Camp Book,” by Edward Cave.’ Both 
text and illustrations are based upon the actual 
experiences of a Boy Scout troop. Questions that 
arise from such experiences are answered in this 
book and many suggestions are given for intend- 
ing campers. In fact, the instructions for camp- 
ing under all conditions are as explicit as could 
be desired. 


“Building, by a Builder,’ is a little book ad- 
dressed to a man who is about to build his own 
house for the first time. The author tries in this 
book to do three things: to answer the first ques- 
tions that the intending builder will be likely to 
ask, to suggest to him the things that he ought to 
think over and settle for himself, and to point out 
other matters on which expert advice will be 
needed. The book should be of real help to any- 
one about to undertake a house-building operation, 
however modest. 


Many excellent hints regarding house furnish- 
ing are conveyed in a book entitled “Inside the 
House That Jack Built.”” The story of how two 
houses were actually furnished is told in conver- 
sation, and there are thirty-six illustrations made 
from photographs. The writer of the book, George 
Leland Hunter, is well known as the author of 
“Home Furnishing” and “Tapestries: Their Ori- 
gin, History, and Renaissance.” From this book, 
also, the prospective home-maker will not fail to 
derive great benefit. 





5 Library Work with Children. By Francis Jenkins 
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day, Page. 194 pp., ill. 50 cents. 

7 Building, By a Builder. By pe A. Howes. 


Doubleday, Page. 224 pp., ill. $1.20 


— George Le- 


8Inside the House That Jack Built. 
land Hunter. 


Lane. 203 pp., ill. $1.3 











FINANCIAL NEWS FOR THE 
INVESTOR 


pie from satisfactory as ‘the investment 
market is at the present time there is con- 
vincing testimony from dealers that the 
higher-grade bonds are in lively demand. The 
president of one of the country’s largest banks 
addressed a convention of cotton manufactur- 
ers on April 27 as follows: ‘‘We are in a 
period of industrial and commercial depres- 
sion. I regret that I cannot at the moment 
see any marked tendency in the direction of 
business improvement.” ‘This opinion, which 
may or may not be too pessimistic, is widely 
shared. Yet a healthy absorption of high- 
grade securities, especially municipal bonds, is 
nowhere denied. 

The long depression in municipal bonds 
reached its end last year when that class of 
securities was given a fixed superiority by 
being exempted from the new federal income 
tax. But tax exemption was more a pretext 
than a reason for the renewed interest in mu- 
nicipals. Recognition of the advantages of 
bonds with a splendid record was natural in 
a period of general uncertainty and financial 
dejection. At such times men turn to the 
best. The result has been an increasing out- 
put of city bonds. One may choose from 
almost every State and section. Almost daily 
investment bankers advertise the obligations 
of such cities as New York, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Albany, Rochester, Cincinnati, Kansas 
City, Buffalo, San Francisco, Portland, Ore. ; 
Seattle, Richmond, Va.; New Orleans, Balti- 
more; Montreal, Victoria, B. C.; Dayton, 
O.; Dallas, Tex.; Augusta, Ga.; Atlantic 
City, and so on. 

Few of these bonds return the investor 
more than +14 per cent. Those of the larger, 
older and wealthier communities yield but 
41% per cent. But in many States they are 
free from iocal taxation, and everywhere in- 
come-tax exempt. Primarily they are in de- 
mand because of their safety, both in theory 
and in historical practice. ‘Then, too, with 
the railroads under distrust, both because of 
inner mismanagement and unjust attack from 
without, investors have naturally turned to 
municipals, the higher type of public-util- 
ity bonds, and real-estate mortgages because 
of the excellent records of these three groups. 
But the highest class of railroad bonds are as 
desirable as ever. “They are too well secured 
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to be in any danger, and the market appraises 
them as being worth exactly the same as the 
bonds of the larger cities. All the troubles of 
the New Haven, Frisco, and Rock Island 
combined have not depressed real first-mort- 
gage railroad bonds to any appreciable extent. 


BONDS AND STOCKS 


The unhappy state of the Rock Island sys- 
tem emphasizes a danger in financing exten- 
sively by bonds rather than by means of 
stocks. Investors generally prefer bonds, and 
promoters and bankers supply the demand as 
they see it. James J. Hill pointed out the 
evils of too many bonds in a notable speech 
last year, and now Professor William Z. 
Ripley, of Harvard, a leading academic au- 
thority on railroads, declares that ‘“‘borrow- 
ing has been carried to such an extreme that 
the danger point is in sight.” A few strong 
railroads like the Pennsylvania, Union Pa- 
cific, and Atchison have issued so many con- 
vertible bonds that their debt is relatively 
small, because conversion is constantly invited 
by the high value of the stock. A company 
such as the Great Northern persists in raising 
funds through stock sales, thus rendering its 
bond issues safe beyond peradventure. . 

But the majority ot railroads are bor- 
rowing too much on debentures and notes. 
Where bond issues far exceed stock issues, as 
with the Frisco and Rock Island, a noose is 
slowly tightened around the corporation’s 
neck which is sure to kill it in times of de- 
pression. ‘There is some danger, too, of the 
same tendency in the public-utility field, and 
even graver danger with real-estate compa- 
nies that sell debenture bonds. One of the 
leading investment banking firms is using its 
influence with corporations, whose bonds it 
distributes, to increase their stock issues. “The 
individual should never purchase bonds un- 
less convinced that the owners as well as the 
creditors like himself have contributed a rea- 
sonable proportion of the capital. 


“MOVIES” 


There is nothing more discouraging than 
the recrudescence of campaigns for the sale of 
valueless stocks. Agents are scouring New 
York State offering shares in companies which 
manufacture moving-picture films, and prom- 
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ising dividends of from 15 to 40 per cent. 
This business is too new for general, public 
investment. The companies which are mak- 
ing large profits are concentrated in a “few 
strong hands,”—in other words they form a 
trust, and don’t offer stock to the public. 
While the business is growing rapidly, pub- 
lic sentiment regarding the character of films 
changes even more rapidly. Moreover, the 
business is so new that with a few exceptions 
its personnel is not such as to warrant the 
small investor in trusting his money with the 
adventures of such men. It is distinctly an 
industry for those who can afford to take 
large risks. 


PREFERRED AND COMMON STOCKS 


A recent decision of the Appellate Division 
of the Supreme Court of New York permits 
the Union Pacific Railroad to distribute an 
extra dividend of more than $70,000,000 to 
its common stockholders without including 
the owners of the 4 per cent. preferred stock. 
Never has the distinction between common 
and preferred stocks been so clearly defined: 


During lean years the preferred stock may get 
all the distributable profit. It cannot complain that 
in prosperous years it is confined to the express bar- 
gain entered into. The very classification is for 
this precise purpose. The preferred stock gets the 
better bargain in the beginning, the common stock 
takes its chances; but its purchaser is not to be de- 
prived of the reward of his courage and faith in 
the future of the company. 
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Although not secured by a mortgage and 
deprived of extra dividends, the preferred 
stocks of companies like the Union Pacific, 
Atchison, Norfolk & Western, Reading, and 
Chicago & Northwestern are much safer 
than the great majority of so-called bonds, 
and far more to be desired by the cautious in- 
vestor than common stocks. Several of them, 
including Union Pacific preferred, may be 
had to yield close to 5 per cent. In most 
States they have the great advantage over 
bonds of being free from local taxation, and 
they are but little affected by speculative in- 
fluences. Even in the bad year which ended 
last July Atchison had $16,000,000 profits 
left after paying 5 per cent. on its preferred 
stock (which may be bought at about 100), 
and Union Pacific had $36,000,000 left after 
paying 4 per cent. on its preferred stock, now 
obtainable to yield 4.82 per cent. 


NEW BOOKS FOR INVESTORS 


The output of investment literature is 
steadily increasing. For those who need a 
thorough but non-technical explanation of the 
leading investment topics it is possibie to rec- 
ommend either one of two books, “The Care- 
ful Investor,” by Edward Sherwood Meade, 
professor in the Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, or “Practical Investing,” by Frank- 
lin Escher, whose work on foreign exchange 
is widely used. 





TYPICAL INQUIRIES AND ANSWERS 


No. 549. CONVERTIBILITY—ONE ih 8 
DOUBTS CONCERNING I 


I commenced saving my money last year for the first 
time, and I began my investment experience by _pur- 
chasing a $500 public utility bond through one of the 
large investment banking houses in New York City. I 
now have about $1000 more saved, and wish to invest 
it. I have noted the following issues and desire to ask 
your advice about them: Illinois Steel 4% per cent. 
debentures, Bethlehem Steel first extension mortgage 
5’s, C. B. & Q. joint 4’s, Armour & Company first 
mortgage 4%’s, Baldwin Locomotive Works first mort- 
gage 5’s. I read some months ago of some convertible 
equipment bonds of the Baltimore & Ohio, but have not 
seen anything of them lately. They were described as 
being amply secured, and of having the advantage, in 
addition to a fair return, of some speculative value. Would 
it not be just as well for me, however, to invest this 
$1000 in a mortgage, or mortgage bonds paying about 
6 per cent? From what I have read in THe REVIEW oF 
Reviews and elsewhere, these securities, where handled 
by reputable firms, are just as safe as the kind of bonds 
I have indicated, ‘if not, indeed, a little safer, and the 
only advantage that listed bonds have over them is their 
immediate convertibility. But I do not especially need 
convertibility. I appreciate gg og this service of 
Tue Review or Reviews. My little investment of last 
year was based upon advice received from you. 


We believe you have the right idea about con- 
vertibility as an investment virtue. It has for a 
long time been our notion that the average in- 
vestor is frequently prone to pay more attention 
to this virtue than is really necessary, if all the 


circumstances surrounding the employment of his 
surplus funds are given proper consideration. It 
goes almost without saying that every investor 
who insists upon having ready convertibility must 
make up his mind to pay for it by making some 
sacrifice of net incomé. There are scores of 
securities to all intents and purposes of equal 
safety as to principal and interest, one class of 
which will be found to yield not much more than 
5 per cent., and another class 6 per cent. or better, 
in connection with which this difference in income 
is directly traceable to relative marketability, or 
convertibility. It is this lack of convertibility 
which fundamentally distinguishes the farm mort- 
gage made in accordance with all of the sound 
principles governing the creation of that type of 
securities, or the carefully selected mortgage bond, 
based upon urban real estate, from the well-se- 
cured railroad, industrial, or public-utility bond 
of wide distribution. There are bankers special- 
izing in such mortgages and real-estate bonds 
who have long and honorable records of fair and 
satisfactory dealings with their clients, who can 
offer investors as much assurance as anyone in 
regard to the safety of funds entrusted to them, 
and who are usually in position to take care of 
all the legitimate needs of their clients by way of 
loaning on the securities they sell, and, indeed, in 
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many cases by way of actually repurchasing the 
securities at a small discount to offset handling 
charges. If, however, you should finally decide 
that you did not want to put your present savings 
into securities which are not generally known in 
the established market-places, we think you could 
scarcely do better than to consider bonds like those 
to which you have referred. In the list submitted 
with your letter there is not a single issue which, 
in our judgment, would be likely to give you any 
concern about the safety of whatever money you 
put into it. The Baltimore & Ohio convertible 
bonds which you: saw mentioned some time ago 
are not equipment bonds, but merely the com- 
pany’s unsecured debentures, which under certain 
prescribed conditions may be converted into the 
common stock. They are good bonds of their type, 
and inasmuch as they will follow more or less 
closely the market course of the shares on which 
they are a call, they do possess, as has been inti- 
mated to you, some speculative possibilities. 


INFORMATION ABOUT —* LIST OF 
MISCELLANEOUS BOND 


I desire to avail myself of the ee which 
you so kindly present for furnishing such information 
as you may have about the following securities: Indi- 
ana Northern Traction 5 per cent. bonds, due 1932; 
Georgia & Alabama Railroad 5 per cent. bonds; Rich- 
mond-Washington Company 4 per cent. bonds, due 
1943; Houston Oil Timber 6 ner cent. bonds; Coal & 
Coke Railway 5 per cent. bonds, due 1919; Macon, 
Dublin & Savannah Railroad 5 per cent. bonds, due 
1947. I have a friend who at present is entrusted with 
these bonds, and who wishes to secure information about 
them. 


No. 550. 


It would have helped us had you indicated 
specifically the kind of information you are seek- 
ing, but perhaps it may serve your purpose if we 
outline in 2 general way what seems to us to be 
the investment position of each of the securities 
in question. Indiana Northern Traction 5’s of 
1932 are, in our opinion, unquestionably sound 
bonds of the public-utility type. The Georgia & 
Alabama first consolidated 5’s of 1945 are, like- 
wise, high-grade securities of the railroad class. 
These bonds are among the assumed obligations 
of the Seaboard Air Line Railway Company, and 
they enjoy a reasonably active market both in New 
York and Richmond. The Richmond-Washington 
Company collateral trust 4 per cent. bonds of 1943 
represent a high-class investment proposition of 
the kind. These bonds are guaranteed, both as to 
principal and interest, jointly and severally by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, the Baltimore & Ohio, 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Southern Railway, Atlantic 
Coast Line, and Seaboard Air Line. By the 
Houston Oil Timber bonds we presume you mean 
the 6 per cent. contract certificates of the [Kirby 
Lumber Company, guaranteed by the Houston Oil 
Company of Texas. These certificates appear to 
be backed up by some fairly strong equities, but 
they are far from being high-class investment 
securities. ‘The Coal & Coke Railway first mort- 
gage 5’s, due April 1, 1919, seem to us to be enti- 
tled to only a fair investment rating. The earn- 
ings of this company seem to be improving, but 
they do not as yet show a sufficiently wide margin 
over interest charges to place the bonds in as 
secure a position as might be desired. The Macon, 
Dublin & Savannah first mortgage 5’s of 1947 
represent still another high-class, conservative in- 
vestment. These bonds are outstanding to the 
amount of only about $1,500,000, and, in addition 
to being a first mortgage on property which has 
an estimated replacement value of approximately 
$3,000,000, they are guaranteed unconditionally, 


both as to principal and interest, by the Seaboard 
Air Line Railway Company. 


No, 551. WHERE on oie con DENOMINATION 


BONDS 


I have ina Katuleees and loan association about $2000, 
the result of long and careful saving, which I desire 
to. invest in a more permanent. form, and have ae 
thinking about putting it into hundred- dollar bonds, 
scattered as to give me a safe and diversified reeled 
ment. Or, do you think it would be advisable to select 
two $1000 bonds, or four $500 bonds? I would like 
to get an average of about 5 per cent. if that rate of 
income can be had with safety. Would you kindly 
check the $100 bonds on the enclosed list, which you 
consider safe for me to buy. Also, give me yotr 
opinion of Denver Gas & Electric bonds. 


Inasmuch as it seems to be possible for you to 
obtain the kind of bonds called for under circum- 
stances of this nature in $100 and $500 denomina- 
tions for the employment of a savings fund of 
this size, we think, if we were in your place, we 
should follow that plan of investment. In buying 
carefully selected bonds of small denomination, 
vou will be able to get the 5 per cent. average 
income rate desired, and at the same time increase, 
relatively, the safety of your investment through 
excellent diversification. The issues of $100 bonds 
named in the list you sent, with which we are 
especially impressed from the point of view of 
safety of principal and certainty of income, are 
New York City 414’s, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul convertible 414’s, Colorado & Southern re- 
funding and extension 414’s, Southern Pacific-San 
Francisco Terminal first mortgage 4’s, Virginian 
Railway first mortgage 5’s, American Telephone & 
Telegraph convertible 4!4’s, Laclede Gas _ first 
mortgage 5’s, and Montana Power first refunding 
5’s. The Denver Gas & Electric general mortgage 
5’s, the bonds about which you make special in- 
quiry, are high-grade utility bonds. They are 
available in denominations of $100, $250, and 
$500. It may be well, also, to note that practically 
all of the $100 bonds mentioned here are available 
in $500 denomination, as well. 


No. 552. STOCKHOLDERS’ RIGHTS IN 
REORGANIZATION 


When a railroad or industrial concern goes into bank- 
ruptcy what is the effect upon the stockholders other 
than stoppage of dividends? That is, are the stockhold- 
ers assessed, or are they in any other manner placed 
in danger of losing their certificates through reorganiza- 
tion proceedings, or otherwise. 

No general statement can be made in the prem- 
ises. It all depends upon the circumstances sur- 
rounding each particular case. Stockholders are 
not always assessed, nor are they always in dan- 
ger of losing any substantial part of their equities 
through reorganization. As a rule, however, it 
falls to them to furnish by means of assessments 
at least the greater part of whatever new capital 
is required to put the bankrupt company on its 
feet. Of course, the bondholders, who are the 
creditors, have their claims attended to first of all. 
The stockholders, who are the partners, or pro- 
prietors, of the enterprise, have no obligatory 
claims, but are the people who must always make 
most of the sacrifice in order to protect their equi- 
ties. It usually happens that when a reorganiza- 
tion plan is proposed, only those stockholders or 
other security-holders who assent to it and give it 
their financial support are entitled to share in 
whatever benefits accrue from it. In other words, 
in cases where assessments are called for to effect 
reorganization and they are not paid, the delin- 
quents lose their interest in the company entirely. 
The courts have recognized this as equitable. 








